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MEMOIRS 


OF 

MADAME DE GENUS. 


Madame d e C.V.ntts’s reputation as nil instruc- 
lorof youth, of the must engaging and fascinat¬ 
ing hind, lias been luu long established lu render 
it necessary lu expatiate t»u her merits In lliat 
estimable chrirat-f'er*-or to reebwi'fbi^ud i\ work, 
IIIc* frequent cdHyTns of which lias #mido.,it fa- 
iniliai* lu ever! description of rentiers: Some 
account., however,-of I In* personal history of 
tin* writer, although still living, may .Serve to 
gratify a wry iiUlural and a Very laudable fu¬ 
riosity. . v . * 

Madame do db'iilik^ykis'• gvuai.iiimilv, 
Her name wns’.Sf«qiftai)ic iVliri-lt' IJ.iirross, and 
she was sister to (No Marquis IKiercss, chan¬ 
cellor to I lie late Duke of Orleans. She was 
born about the war 17-11-, and was married in 
her fifteenth wai to Hrularl, ('-omit de Geniis, 
and Marquis de Nillery. Her personal and 
menial aeeumplislimeuls soon in I rod need her 
to the Insho-liable world, in whie.li she was 
milch admired , luit she as soon learned to ex* 
change lids admiration for a life of more re¬ 
tirement, the cultivation of her mind, and 
above all * In- education of her daughters. With 
them likewise she had the charge of the child¬ 
ren of the late 1 )uke of Orleans. The convent 
of Bellechasse was her place of residence, and 
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while practising the system of education she 
iuid so well studied, it was there she wrote 
those works on which her rcpulatiou priuci- 
pally resks — “ The Theatre of Kdiicati. •” e 
“ Adelaide and Theodore;” *'Annals of = * 
tue ami “ The Tales of the Castle.” 

On the commencement of the Isolation, 
whoso confusion she appears to have foreseen, 
she meditated a removal with her pupils to 
"Nice, hut although for some political reasons 
she was dissuaded from this, she obtained a 
promise that she should he allowed to visit 
(’'upland ; hut various obstacles prevented this 
also, and in 1791, she resigned the otlirc of 
governess to the Duke of Orleans' children, 
and sel out on a tour through France. Hav¬ 
ing however been prevailed upon to resume 
her func’ions in the Orleans family, she ac¬ 
complished her former plan, and was allowed 
in October of the same year to set out for 
England, with the princess, now styled Made¬ 
moiselle lJ'Orleans, ami two o'lher children. 
Her principal resilience while here- was at 
Hath and Bury ; hut in September 1799, she 
•was recalled to France, in order to avoid being 
considered as an emigrant. This liowe ver w as 
her fate, ami the day after her arrival she was 
on It-red to leave Baris in torty-eighl hours, and 
repair lo a foreign country. 

England, the land of liberty and justice, no 
longer to be found in her own country, would 
have been her choice; but Liu- Duke of Orleaus 
would not allow his daughter to go thither, 
and bogged her lo accompany hcrpupil to Flan¬ 
ders, where the laLter was soon afterwards mar¬ 
ried lo the unhappy Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
The murder of the king, of Madame de Gen- 
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TALES OF THE CASTLE; 

on, 

STORIES 

OV 

INSTRUCTION .AM) HI.LI MIT. 


f¥IIIE duties of a soldier obliged the Marquis de 
•*- Clemire to quit his family and join the army. lie 
received, ait the painful moment of farewel, the mourn¬ 
ful adieus of his wife, his wife’s mother, and his three 
children. Caisar, his little son, bitterly complained 
because be was not big enough to follow his father to 
the wars, lie had jumped upon his lap; the mar¬ 
quis hugged him to his bosom, kissed, and sat him 
down. Ills two daughters clung with their little arms 
about his knees, and cried ; and his lady hnng round 
his neck, and hid her face in his bosom, unwilling to 
receive the parting kiss. M Do, dear papa, take me 
with you,” said Ca;sar, raising himself on tip-toe to 
whisper in his ear. The marqnis catched him up, 
•again embraced, and gently laid him on the. bosom 
of bis mamma : but Ctesar with his little hand held 
fast by the collar of his coat. At last the marquis 
once more kissed his children and his wife, tore him¬ 
self from their arms, and ran precipitately from their 
sight. Madame de Clemire, overcome with grief, re¬ 
tired to her chamber with the baroness, her mother; 
VOL. I. B 
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and, a9 it was eight o’clock in the evening, the child¬ 
ren were put to bed. 

The house was all one scene or hurry, tnniult, am! 
consternation; for Madame de ('lemire Was to depart, 
in the morning, to her estate in the leimitest part of 
Burgundy. Some ot the servants were to go into the 
countiy, otlieis t«» vtay at Paris, and those who went 
were as much discontented as those who remained. 

“ What madmss, indeed, t«» go and bury oneself 
in an old desol ite castle, to travel in the depth of 
winter, ami leave Paris, when* my lady might at least 
find diversions! And how is it to he supposed that 
three children, the el. est of whom is only nine years 
and a half old, can suppoit the fatigue ol such a 
journey? A voyage of seventy leagues, here, in tlio 
month of January! A pretty thing! A fine scheme! 
And so one’s obliged to turn hermit, and hide oneself 
at the world’s < ml, because one’s husband is gone to 
the wars!” 

Such were the reflections of Mademoiselle Vietoire, 
one. of Mad.inte de ('leiHire’s women, who, while 
packing up her hand-boxes, addiessed this discourse 
to Mr. Dorel, the matt re d’hdtcl, who on his part 
was reciprocally alllicted, to‘be obliged to slay and 
part from Mademoiselle \ ietoire. 

The two little daughters of Madame de Clem ire, 
Caroline and Puleheiia, heard similar complaints from 
another person. Mademoiselle Julienne, who put 
them to bed, could not contain lurr chagrin; she had 
never lived in any place but Paris, and she had an in¬ 
vincible aversion to, ami dread of the country. 

Caroline and Puicheria listened attentively to the 
oratory of Mademoiselle Julienne, especially Puiche¬ 
ria, who was natu.ally very curious: but as she was 
hut seven years old this dcf« rt was the more excusa¬ 
ble, besides that she already gave proofs of many good 
qualities; and, though she was more heedless and wild 
than her Bister, who was eigltfevn months older, yet 
her frankness of temper and sensibility of heart made 
her beloved. 

Ceesar had the most sense of tin; three; it is true he 
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was almost ten years old, and at that age we begin to 
lose sight of our first childhood. He had acquired 
some command over himself, and, as no one has at 
all times the same spirit of application, he, in-general, 
kn^w how to vanquish any little fils of disgust qr idle¬ 
ness. Naturally loud of study, he had a strung desire to 
be instructed: he had sensibility, gentleness, sincerity, 
and courage; delighted to please his parents; was af- 
t edit male towards hi.- siMeis; and grateful to his in- 
structure; -particularly to the Abbe l i e moot, his tu¬ 
tor : though the abbe was severe, anti sometimes cross, 
especially since the journey to Burgundy had been 
talked of, lot he greatly regretted I’aiht, the news pa¬ 
pers, and his chess-pat ty,-—chess having been his prin¬ 
cipal amusement for tin years past. 

There was not a soul in the home that did not go 
sorrowfully to bed; the night flew, day appeared; at 
half past seven the. children were called up arid dress¬ 
ed, breakfast was hunied over, and at eight o’clock 
the baroness -Madame de l leinite, the Abbe Fremont, 
anti the throe children, sealed in an English berlin, de¬ 
parted for Burgundy. 

At neon they stopped to dine, and Madame de Cle- 
iilire, who had not cIommI her eyes the night before, 
lay down to rot: the others refreshed themselves in a 
chamber adjoining- \\ bile the servants were busy in 
laying the cloth, dressing the cutlets, and broiling the 
pigeons, the rest of the family were ranged around 
the fires. I lie abbe blew up the embers, and kept a 
discontented silence; awl the children placed them¬ 
selves on each side of their grandmamma, chattering 
and putting their several questions ; for the deep grief 
of Madame de (Hemire had suspended all curiosity 
while they were in the cartiage. 

“ What are we going into Burgundy fori” said 
Tulcheria. “ My dear,” answeiod the baroness, 

when an officer joins the army he is obliged to be 
at a great expense; au<l if his wife is prudent, she will 
prevent, by her economy, any embarrassment into 
which such extraordinary expenses would naturally 
throw his affairs.’* 
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“ Ohl that’s it l” said rulchcria. “ But they say, 
the castle is such a dull, ugly place—l am afraid my 
mamma will be so km! ami-” 

“If you have no fear but that,” answered the ba¬ 
roness, 44 you have no cause lo be uneasy, my dtpr; 
for your mamma will find so much pleasure in fulfil¬ 
ling the duties of her station, that there is no place in 
the world could altoid her more pleasure linn the cas¬ 
tle of Champerty.” 

“ I can easily believe that,” said Caesar; 44 for some¬ 
times when I am at my studies, I should much rather 
play; but then, when I remember 1 am doing my 
duty, and how happy every body will lie if I learn 
my lesson well, I take fresh courage and go on.” 

“ Ami, besides,” said the baroinss, 44 when you 
have run, and jumped, and played till you are tired, 
do you find any very agreeable thoughts in youi mind 
afterwards i" 

44 011 no, dear grand mamma,” replied Caesar, 44 I 
find nothing but that 1 am fatigued.” 

44 And when you have studied jour lesson well,how 
then?” 

44 Then! oh then I am m> happy! so caressed, and 
praised, and beloved! Mi. Fremont can tell you, grand' 
mamma, how fond every body is of me.” 

« Never lorget that, my good child,” said the ba¬ 
roness ; 4 ‘ nevei forget that the pleasurei we run after 
leave a c-ld lassitude, and often a sensation of disgust 
upon the mind, while our good actions are always re¬ 
membered with transport.” 

Dinner was by this time on the table, and when over 
Madame de Clemiie rejoined her mother and her 
children, and in a quaiter of an hour they quitted their 
inn to continue theii journey. 

After some dajsof slow travelling, they arrived at 
Champccry. • he c:u*tle was old and i tiinous, and sur¬ 
rounded with marshes, to which the severity of the 
season, the snow, and the icicles gave an aspect still 
more wild and desolate. The old lumbering furniture 
toon caught the attention of the children. 44 See,”said 
Caroline, “ if all the chairs arc not of black leather l 
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Lord, what great chimnies! and what little windows !'* 
“ My clears,” said the baroness, “ when I was in my 
youth, they used to live; eight months out of the twelve 
in such places as this; here they found true pleasure; 
hoy; they lasted more heart-felt mirth, than at piesent 
is to be met with in the brilliant habitations that sur¬ 
round Paris, where seeking delight they lose health, 
wealth, and happiness.” 

'Notwithstanding these sage reflections, Caroline and 
Liilc-hem wished they were at Paris; and the abbe, 
naturally chilly, shivered, and loudly murmured at the 
excessive coldness of all the rooms, the doors and win¬ 
dows of which, it inu.-t be owned, did not shut very 
dose, so that he presently got cold, which aggravated 
his distress and ill humour. 

Put nothing of all this equalled the vexation of 
Mademoiselles Victoire and Julienne. Vietoire was 
the fust to complain; she durst not own the true rea¬ 
son of her vexation, though she could not forbear to 
grumble. Therefore, to make a beginning, she do- 
dared the first inorniug after their arrival she had not 
had a wink of sleep all night, for fear of thieves!— 
“ Oil dear!” said Pulcheria, “ of thieves!”—■“ Why 
lord, miss,” answered Victoire, “ who can suppose 
themselves safe "here in a solitary castle, in the middle 
of woods and waters, and nobody hardly in it:—if my 
holy indeed had brought all her aeivauts, why that,, 
peihaps, would have been something.” 

“ And, add to that,” interrupted Julienne, “ this 
country is as lull of wolves us robbers!”—“ Wolves!” 
— 44 Ye-, miss; mad almost with hnngor!”—“ Oh dear, 
you tenify me!--Have jwii heard any thing then, Ju¬ 
lienne ?— 44 Why miss, you see ail the lakes and ponds 
anil places are frozen over.”-- 4 * Yes! well! well !— 
and so the wolves cross them every night in such 
flocks!—Oh dear! .Oh dear! -What so near us?”— 
44 Only think now if one .should chalice to leave one’s 
window open, only think.”— 44 Yes, hut you know 
nobody leaves windows open in such cold weather.”— 
“ Oh but one may forget—dear, what a dismal shock¬ 
ing count!y this Ilnrgumlj is!” 
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This discourse con Id not fail to make a strong Im¬ 
pression on Caroline and Pnlrheria. Frightened and 
uneasy, they heartily regretted Paris. When they 
caiue to their mamma, she easily perceived something 
more than ordinary was the matter with them; >*nd 
Caroline, when seriously questioned, confessed all, 
atui re-told what had passed in their late conversation 
with Julienne and Yicfoire. Madame de Cletnire 
had not much trouble in convincing them how extra¬ 
vagant their tears of thieves ami wolves were; " but,” 
added she, “ do not j’ott know J have forbid yon to 
converse with chambermaids, and such people?”— 
“ No more we did not use to do, mamma; but since 
our governess has had the fever, and Mademoiselle 

Julienne has dressed and undressed ns, we-’* 

" But must yon, because she has dres-cd and undress¬ 
ed you, join in her idle talk ?”—■“ Oh she often does 
not speak to us, but to .Madenioistlle Yietoirc.”—" Put 
if you did not mix in their silly tattle, or if you were 
to listen with indifference, and without noticing them, 
they would be silent before you; but, on the contrary, 
if you once become familiar with such kind of peo¬ 
ple, yon will soon spoil both yom understandings and 
your hearts.*’—■** Nay, blit inamiiia, have not you often 
told us thit all men are brothers?” -“ t'eit duly; and 
we ought to love, serve, and succour them asr much 
as posable. Nobility of birth is only an imaginary 
advantage; but education lisas a leal inequality among 
men. A rational, enlightened, wi ll iulbimed prison, 
cannot be intim >te with one who is Hide, ignorant, 
imprudent, mil full of prejudices; nor would hold 
any comeisatun with a chambermaid, unless site 
came to ask a favour. We ought, indeed, to listen 
with attention and respect to cvciy one who wants 
our assistance, and confides in ns for help.”—“ Yes, 
.mamma, but suppose one’s maid was vrrn, rrry good, 
should not one look upon her as a ftiend if she was 
ignorant, and wanted education ?”'—“ FitMt tell me, 
Caroline, what do you mean by looking upon a person 
as your friend?”—"Why, to love ’em with all one’s 
heart.”—"Oh, you know Madame de Merival loves 
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her little daughter with all her heart, and yet she is 
only two years old—therefore, cannot be her friend.” 
—“ What, then, one ought to have something more 
than love for one’s friend?”—“ Assuredly ; you ought 
to.,confide iu a friend. Can you ask, or is a maid 
capable of giving advice, or of affording intelligent 
and agreeable discourse, even on eominon subjects? 
How then can you teasondd) confide your secrets to 
her? If she is obliging and good, yon ought to love 
her; but it is impossible to dhCmguhii her as your 
friend. Such fiieiidship, 101 a pet sou of iny age, 
would be ridiculous, but for a child it would be dan¬ 
gerous ; of which j on may be convinced, since two 
or three coiiveis.uious with Julienne and Victoiie 
have been so Hide ut to inspire you with the most chi¬ 
merical fears, and in »kc you murmur at the will of 
your mamma, instead ot applauding Uioh* worthy 
motives that occasioned her to hi mg ) ou hither; there- 
foie you must c.nvfull> avi id, in lulure, any intima¬ 
cy or fumiti.iriiy with s rvanls in general; and all 
people who have not been well educated, though at 
the same time you mu.st treat them with the greatest 
indulgence, it would he absurd to despise them, be¬ 
cause they were deprived of an advantage which it 
was not in tlitir power to pmcine. 1'iiy them when 
you see them inconsiderate or silly ; and say to your¬ 
self, ‘ Had 1 not been blessed with tender and ration¬ 
al parents, 1 should have been equally weak, perhaps 
moic sod” 

“ Well but, mamma, I have heard say that my 
aunt, who is so good and so reasonable, looks upon 
her woman Rosetta as her friend.” 

** So she does; but the reason of that is, because 
.Rosetta is not such a sort of maid as is usually found : 
she has been perfectly well educated; that is to say, 
for a person in her condition. 1 ler parents could not 
give her a very extensive education, but they gave 
her the best of piinciplcs, and the best of examples. 
When Rosetta was seventeen years of age she went to 
live with my sister, begged of her to lend her books, ami 
arduously instructed herself; and having a good un- 
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promised to relate Tales for their recreation and 
instruction. This promise gave the children great 
pleasure, and they were so eager to have it fulfilled, 
that their mamma consented to satisfy their impa¬ 
tience that very evening. When every body was 
seated,the childien had got round their mamma, ami 
the attention of all w as fixed, she began the following 
history nearly in these words; 
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PKLPHTNE; 

OR, 

THK FORTUNATE CURT*. 


T\ET.,1*II1 \ E was an only daughter, and an heiress; 
■* ' her birth was noble, her person handsome, and 
her heart and understanding good. Her mother, Me¬ 
lissa, who was* a widow, loved her exceedingly, but 
wanted fortitude anti strength of mind to give her 
daughter a proper education. At nine years old Del- 
pliineli.nl many masters; but she learnt little, and dis¬ 
covered little inclination to learn, except to dance. 
She submitted to her other lessons with extreme indo¬ 
lence, and otten abridged them one half on pretence 
‘he was fatigued, or had the lu-atl-ache. Her mamma 
was continually repeating, “ 1 will not have her con¬ 
tradicted, her constitution is delicate, and too much 
application will injure, her health; be ales," added 
she proudly, “ J believe she may caulv procure a 
proper match without any great su^^Brity of ta¬ 
lents, and it seems to me useless to torn^mher about 
such things." 

“ 1 am afraid mamma," said fsesar, shrugging his 
shoulders, and interrupting Madame dc Clcmire, “ Ibis 
lady had not too much understanding. What njust one 
be ignorant because one is rich?”—By no means," 
answered his mamma, “ and the man who even can 
submit to marry a woman merely for her riches, never 
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can give her his confidence and esteem, unless she is 
worthy of being beloved. The fruits of a good edu¬ 
cation are knowledge, talents, and an equality and 
gentleness of disposition; and such qualities render us 
delightful to others, and procure an inexhaustible fund 
of amusement and happiness to ourselves : while per¬ 
sons ill brought up are buithcnsome to others, and a 
continual prey to all those tiresome inward disgusts, 
which are the inevitable effects of ignorance, laziness, 
and a wrong-formed heart and mind.” 

Delphine, Haltered, caressed, and humoured as she 
was, soon become one of the most unfortunate child¬ 
ren in Paris. Her natural tendency to goodness each 
day declined, and her character was inoie and more 
depraved. Capricious, vain, and stubborn, she would 
not endure the least contradiction. Tar fiom being 
willing to obey, she would command. Sometimes 
scolding, and sometimes conversing with the «ei vants; 
now disdainful, and anon familiar; she mistook arro¬ 
gance for grandeur, and meanness for affability; so 
fond of flattery that she was unhappy when not prais¬ 
ed; full of whimsies, and without any one fixed in¬ 
clination; devoted to her dolls and playthings, and 
coveting every tiling she saw, she was equally defi¬ 
cient ill justice and moderation. 

u What a picture!” said Pnlcheria.—“ ’Tis the pic¬ 
ture of a spoilt child/’ said her mamma, “ and resem¬ 
bles many a womau of twenty.”—“ A woman of 
tw'enty!”—** Yes, iny dear, those who have been ill 
educated, preserve even in old age the defects of child¬ 
hood. You will one day meet in the world many of 
these growofdiildren, who are alternately the scoff 
and scouJH' society.” 

As for Delphine she waste be pitied — she was 
the prey both of fretfulliess and passion, defects that 
seldom unite. Angry on the slightest occasion, and 
peevish without cause; shewoAld after winds torment 
herself, for having been feeble and unjust: she wept 
and lamented, but wanted the power to correct her 
faults. 

To add to her misfortunes, she had not a good slate 
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of health. She eat too much, and uot of proper and 
wholesome food, but of cheesecakes, tarts, and con- 
fectioiiaiy ; the consequence was, she was continually 
afflicted with the bent l burn and head-ache. Her 
lumnina, too, laced her exceedingly tight, and she her¬ 
self was very much pleased to be thought fine-shaped 
and slender; which ridiculous vanity made her bear, 
without murmuring, to lie screwed up till she could 
scarcely biearhc. Hut though she patiently suffered 
this species of torment, she was tender to an excess; 
she seldom walked abroad, and never in winter; the 
wind, the rain, the frost, the enn, the dust, all were 
iusuppoi table; and, to paint ail her foibles at a stroke, 
she was afiaid of riding in a coach, and shrieked at 
the sight of a spider or a mouse. 

Instead of growing stronger as she grew up, her 
health was every day on the decline; the physician 
Melissa hail consulted told her there, was no danger 
in her case, and it was only necessary to procure her 
as much amusement and dissipation as possible. Del* 
phinc accordingly soon had a multitude of toys, play¬ 
things, ami presents; every wish was anticipated, every 
(live i si on sought; but whether at playhouse, opera, 
conceit, or whcicsoever else, she earned with her a 
lassitude and discontent which no diversion could dis¬ 
sipate. 

As all her fantasies were indulged, she had regular¬ 
ly ten or twelve a day, each move strange than the 
other. Thus, for instance, one night when she was at 
Versailles, she would send to I'aria for Leonard to 
dress her doll’s hair; and w hen they lemonstrated with 
her on the unreasonableness of the whim, she broke 
her doll, stamped, wept with rage, and had a nervous 
fit that was very dangerous. 

Increasing thus from bad to worse, she beramo so 
truly disagreeable, so odious by her passions, ill tem- 
peis, and caprices, that no one could love, hardly could 
pity her; every thing irritated, or r endered her des¬ 
perate ; and she found that her violent humours were 
a greater punishment to herself, than to those they 
were intended to torment. At last the unhappy Del- 
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phinc, insupportable to every person as well as to her. 
self, fell into a kind of consumption, from which every 
thint; was to be feared. 

Melissa sent in despair for a famous German doctor, 
whose name was Steinhaussen. He examined liis pa- 
tient with great attention, and visited her for some 
time; he then informed her mother he would be re¬ 
sponsible for her life, but it must be on condition she 
was left totally to his care. Melissa readily agreed, 
and told him, she would put her daughter into his 
hands.—'* Yes, madam,” said the doctor, “ but it must 
be entirely, or l dare not accept the charge—I must 
take her to my country house.”—“ Jlow 1 my child!” 
—■' l< Yes, madam, her Jungs are attacked, and the first 
remedy 1 shall prescribe, is to p iss eight months in a 
cow-house.”* —" Well, hut I can have that.”—“ No, 
madam, 1 will not undertake tin* ease unless she is 
brought to my own house, and pul under the care of 
my wife.”—■“ But, sir, you will allow her governess 
and woman to go with her.”-—“ By no means, ma¬ 
dam—nay, more, if you confide her to me, you must 
resolve not to see her for that space of time yourself: 
1 must be absolute master of the child, mid suiter no 
contradiction.” 

Melissa said this was more than she could support; 
she accused the doctor of cruelty and caprice; while 
lie, unshaken in his determination, left her, without 
noticing her reproaches. 

Reflection soon brought Melissa to herself; and 
knowinglh.it all the other doctors had given up the 
case, while this one would become responsible for the 
cure, sent hastily for liis return. 1 (e came, and she 
consented, not without abundance of tears, to commit 
her entirely to his jurisdiction. 

No one can describe the rage and grief of Delphine, 
when she was told she must go with Madam Steiiihaus* 
sen, who was cornu on purpose to take her to her 
country house. They durst not tell her Bhe was to 

* This is a well-known remedy, and has often been 
successfully used iu similar casts. 
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quit PariB for eight months, much less durst they men¬ 
tion the cow-house she was to inhabit; but, notwith¬ 
standing their art, she gave herself up to the most vio¬ 
lent despair, and they were obliged to place lier forci¬ 
bly in the. carriage with Madam Steinhausscn, who 
look her in her arms, set her on her knees, and or¬ 
dered the coachman to drive away, which he instantly 
obeyed. 

“ Poor Pel phine!” said rulchcria, “ to leave her 
dear mamma for eight months ! I am sure she is to be 
pitied/* 

“ Her grief was natural,” answered Madame de 
Clomire; “ it is the excess of it only which was con- 
demnable. Reason and religion ought always to pre¬ 
serve us from despair. What moreover heightened 
Pclphine’s guilt, washer behaviour; and particularly 
her disdain for Mstdain Stcinhaussrn, whom she treat¬ 
ed with so much contempt, that she did not deign even 
to speak to her.” 

It was six o’clock in the evening when they arrived 
in the valley of Moutinorcnci, five leagues from Pa¬ 
ris, and entered the house of Doctor Sieinhausscii. 
Imagine, my children, what was the indignation of 
the haughty and imperious Delphine, when they con¬ 
ducted here info die apartment, destined for her.-— 
“ Where are yon dragging met” cried she—“ into a 
cow-liou?c! o’luit <|' jou meant What will you do 
with met Oh * hat a smell! Let us get out of this fright¬ 
ful place.” J ins smell, young lady,” replied Madam 
Steinhaussi n, in a gentle, complacent tone, “ is very 
healthy, and especially for you.”—“ Healthy, indeed! 
ItCt us get out, I say, of this hideous placed Shew me 
the chamber where I am to lie.”—“ You are there al¬ 
ready, miss.”-—“ How! there already !”—** That is 
your bed, end this is mine; for l will fare the same as 
you do.”—“ Mel 1 lay here! I sleep in a cow-house! 
In a bed like li.is!”—“ It is a good mattress."—“ Do 
you mock met”—“ No, indeed, miss, I tell you the 
very truth, f his odour, which, unfortunately, you dis¬ 
like, is exceedingly salutary to persons in your state; 
it will restore you to health; aud it was for this rca- 
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son that my husband has placed you here, where yon 
must remain the greatest part of the time with me. 

Madam Steinhausscii had no occasion to continue her 
discourse, Delphiuc was not in a condition to listen. 
The unhappy child, suffocated with rage, had fallen 
speechless on the bed : Madam Steinhanssen knew what 
ailed her, by the swelling of her neck and bosom, and 
the redness of her face: she unlaced her, look ofi her 
neck riband, and Dciphine again began to breathe; 
but it was only to scream and cry, in a manner that 
would have frightened a person of less determined 
coolness than Madam Steinhaussen, who took care to 
remain totally silent. Seeing, however, at the end of 
a quarter of an hour, she still continued her shrieks 
and cries, she said to lier—I have undertaken, miss, 
to nurse a sick, and not a inad girl, so l will wish you 
a good night: when you arc entiiely quiet and cured 
of tliis outrageous behaviour, I will return.”—“ What! 
am I to be lelt hi perish?*'— u No; one of my maids 
shall come to yon.”—“ Y our maul!”—“ Yes, a patient, 
gentle, very good girl—(,utau !. Catau!” 

Catau heard the voice of her mistress and ran, and 
Madam Stcinhans&c.u went away. And now behold 
Delphiuc Lett alone with Catau,a strong,robust, chub* 
by, German girl, who could not sp'eak a word of 
French. 

As soon as Dciphine saw what they intended, she ran 
towards the door to get out; which Catau, to prevent 
her, locked, and put the key in her pocket. Delphine 
screamed like a little fury, and would have the key 
she said: Catau did not understand, therefore could 
not answer her; but she smiled at her mutinous freaks, 
and having contemplated the violence of her counte¬ 
nance contrasted with the small feeble frame, laugh¬ 
able and ridiculous to her, she sat herself very quiet- 
ly down to her knitting. 

The tranquillity of Catau inflamed the choler of 
Dciphine; her face reddened, her eyes sparkled, and 
she went up to her and scolded in a most violent 
manner: Catau, astonished, looked at her, shrugged 
up her shoulder, and continued her work. The air 
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of contempt visible in Catau drove the haughty Del- 
plane beside her, till she was so enraged she could 
no longer find words to express her feeling. She was 
standing, and Catau sitting with her head bending 
over her work, without observing her: at last, Del- 
phinc, having absolutely lost all discretion and com¬ 
mand of herself, stepped one foot back, raised her 
arm, and applied the palm of her hand, with all the 
little force she was mistress of, full upon the plump 
broad cheek of Catau. This was % language she could 
not misunderstand, and was somewhat vexed as well 
as roust'd by an attack so unexpected. .She instantly 
determined, however, how to proceed; so taking otf 
her garter, she seized the feeble Delphine, and tied 
her hands fast behind her back. It was in vain to 
shriek and struggle, she had no power to disengage 
herself; and at last, wearied with exertions beyond 
her strength, and convinced she must submit, she sat 
down, though with an agonizing heart, and ceased 
crying, expecting, with impatience, the return of Ma- 
cl.itii Steinhaussen, hoping she would drive away the 
eilent and phlegmatic Catau.— 

Madame de Clemirchnd told thus much of her tale, 
when the baroness informed them it was half past 
nine o’clock, ami the ohildien went to bed, sorry not 
to have heard the end of tlu: story: it was the sub¬ 
ject of their discourse all the next day; and at night, 
after supper, their mamma again thus continued her 
recital.— 

We left Pelphine with her hands tied, alone with 
f'atau, expecting Madam Steinhaussen, who cauic at 
la-t, and brought with her one of the most amiable 
children in the world. This was her daughter, Hen¬ 
rietta, who was twelve years old. Delphine ran as 
soon as she saw Madam Steinhaussen, turned about, 
shewed her hands, and complained highly of llie in¬ 
solence, as ehc called it, of Catau; but she forgot to 
mention the slap in the face. Madam Steinhaussen 
looked round at Catau, and asked the reason of it; 
and Catau, to the astonishment of Delphine, replied 
in German, and instilled herself in two words. Ma- 
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<lam Steiiihausscn then addressed herself to Dclphinc, 
and thus reproved her for her behaviour. 

“ You mic, young lady, to what you have exposed 
yourself by pride and violence; you have made an 
unworthy use of the superiority which your rank gave 
you over this, girl, and have obliged her to forget the 
distinction which the accident of birth hail placed be¬ 
tween you. If you would have your inferiors never 
fail in the respect they owe you, be careful always to 
treat them with gentleness and humanity." 

Madam Steinhansscii then untied Delphinc’s hands, 
who heard with surprise a language so new to her. 
Though more humble than insliucted by this lesson, 
she yet fclt its justice; but spoilt by llattery and edu¬ 
cation, she was not at present capable of comprehend¬ 
ing truth and leason in their lull force. Madatu 
Stcinhausscu presented her daughter to Delphiuc, who 
received her coldly enough, aiul presently afterwards 
supper was served. At ten o’clock t'atau undressed 
the sorrowful Delphine, and helped her into her mat¬ 
tress bed, where, being heartily fatigued, she found it 
possible to sleep very soundly on a hard bed, and in 
a cow-house. 

The next morning the doctor came to sec Delphine, 
when she awakened, and ordered her to walk an hour 
and a half before breakfast. J his she thought ex¬ 
ceedingly severe, and at first ret used, but she was 
soon obliged to obey. They led her into a vast or¬ 
chard ; and, though it was the finest weather in the 
world, it being the month of April, she complained of 
tender feet, the wind and the cold, and wept all the 
Way, but still was forced to walk; she was brought back 
•to her cow-house exceedingly hungry, aud for the first 
time within a year, at least, eat with a good appetite. 

Alter breakfast she opened the casket which con¬ 
tained her jewels, supposing, that by displaying her 
riches before Madam Steinhaussen aud liemietta, 
she should soon obtain a greater degree of respect. 
Full of this idea, she, with a significant pride, took 
from her drawer a beautiful pearl necklace, and tied 
It about her neck, put on her emerald ear-rings, and 
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Stuck a stone and a diamond butterfly in her hair. 
She then inarched in state and Bat herself down oppo¬ 
site Henrietta, who was at work by the side of her 
mamma. Her approach occasioned Henrietta to take 
her eyes oft' her work ; she just looked for a moment 
coldly at her finery, and continued her occupation. 

Delphinc, astonished at the little effect her exhibi¬ 
tion had prodneed, and atili desirous of attracting the 
notice of Henrietta, took a magnificent box of rock 
crystal, the hinges of which were set with brilliants, 
and offered her sweetmeats. Henrietta took a few su¬ 
gar plums, but without praising or seeming fond of such 
things. Delphinc then asked her how rite liked her 
box? “ Why, for my part,” said Henrietta, “ 1 think 
it too heavy; a straw-box is much more convenient 
to carry.”— f* A straw-box!”—“ Yes; like mine, for 
example; look at this, don’t you think it pretty?”— 

Jint do you know the priee of mine? how much It 
cost?”—Cost! dear, what signifies cost: convenience 
is belter than cost.”—•“ Hut the beauty of the work l” 
—“ Oh, yes, your s is more beautiful, and would best 
set off a shop, but mine is better for the pocket.”—* 
** What then yon do not rare for such pretty things?” 
—■“ Not if they are unhandy, or incommode me."— 
“ And don’t you love diamonds?”—“ I think a gar¬ 
land of flowns is better when one is young.”—“ And 
when one is not young,” said Madam Steinhau9*en, 
“ decorations of all soils au* generally ridiculous.” 

Delphinc now beeann* thoughtful, and toll a kind 
of melancholy she had never telt before, mixed with 
chagrin; but as Madam Sieinhausscn impressed an 
awe upon her, slie was obliged to smother her feel¬ 
ings : not dai mg therefore to shew her vexation she 
continued silent. 

After remaining mule for a few minutes, Madam 
Stcinhaussen said to Delphinc, “ As 1 find, miss, you 
arc fond of fine things, I will shew jou by and by 
some of my curiosities.”—■“ Oh dear, yes,” said Hen¬ 
rietta, u mamma has some delightfully curious things, 
and among the rest some fossils.”—“ Fossils!” said 
Delphinc, « what are those?”—“ They are stones,” 
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said Henrietta, “which, cither by chance, or the sport 
of nature, have the figures of trees, plants, animals, 
and fish imprinted on them.”* 

This little explanation ended; Henrietta was once 
morcsileut, and Delphinc again became melancholy. 
She now, for the first time in her life, made a few re¬ 
flections. Henrietta, said she to herself, is only the 
daughter of a physician; she has no jewels, no dia¬ 
monds, no dolls, or playthings that 1 see; she is al¬ 
ways busy, always at work, llow docs it happen 
that she has so much satisfaction in heir face? Why is 
she so happy, while I have been weary of my life, as 
it were, ever since l was born? 

As these thoughts passed in her mind, she sighed; 
but though she was far from content, she was also far 
from being so discontented as she had been at Paris. 
The conversation of Madam Stcinhanssen and Hen. 
rietta was interesting, and incited curiosity; she could 
not help respecting the first, and she began to feel a 
strong inclination towards the young Henrietta. 

In the evening she asked for her doll and play- 
things, and Madam Stein halts fen informed her they 
had been forgot, and left at Paris, but that she 
should have them in a few days. Delphinc, notwith¬ 
standing her awe of Madam Kkinhamseii, was ready 
to murmur, when Henrietta said site would go and 
fetch something which she thought would divert her 
all the evening. She then ran into the house and pre¬ 
sently returned, followed by Catau,w bo brought in two 
huge folios full of engravings; one volume of which 
contained a collection of l ui kish habits, and the other 
of Russian, by J.e Prince. These Henrietta explained 
so well, and with such an engaging manner, that 
Delpliiue was very agreeably amused, llefore she 
went to bed she kissed Madam Stcinhanssen and her 
daughter, and told the latter, she Imped she would 
Icirn her something more on the raori ow. 

• Stones, bearing the figures of plants, are called 
rfrndrltis ; and those in which the form of animals 
is seen, roomorphilis. 
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Dclphinclay down without fretting, slept well, and, 
*»s soon as she awaked, called for Henrietta; who, 
being ready dressed, ran, and seeing Delphine hold 
out her arms, leaped lightly upon her bed, and clasped 
her neck. Delphine hurried on her clothes; there was 
no occasion to persuade her to walk, she took hold of 
Hcmietta’s ann, and cheerfully entered the open air. 
When they came to the orchard, she saw and admired 
how nimbly Henrietta ran, and endeavoured to run 
also. It was not long before Henrietta perceived a 
charming rose-coloured and black butterliy, and pro¬ 
posed to her companion to try to take it. 'The agree¬ 
ment, was made, andIhechace began: the girls separ¬ 
ated; Henrietta, being the strongest and best runner, 
outstripped the butterfly, and turned it back to Del¬ 
phine, whenever the latter failed to catch it, as it 
alighted on the shrubs and hushes. Delphine at first 
did not understand the method; she ran too briskly; 
the butterfly still escaped, and was still pursued. Af¬ 
ter various turns it alighted at last upon a hawthorn 
bough, and Delphine this time approached gently, and 
with circumspection, first one foot and then t'other, 
and withher arms concealed, to entrap her prey. Just 
as she got to the busli, her heart beat with hope and 
fear; she held in her breath, lest it should agitate the 
leaves: then stretching out her arm by degrees, tried 
to seize upon the butterfly, and thought at fir st she had 
it; but, alas! it was gone—it had slipt through, and left 
the traces of its flight upon her fingers. 

Delphine sighed when she looked, and saw part of 
the dust which coloured the beautiful wings of the fu¬ 
gitive upon her hand. Fatigued, hut not vanquished, 
she still ibllowe.., till it conducted her and her com¬ 
panion to a ditch which separated .their orchard from 
another: thither it flew, and thither Henrietta pre- 
sently followed; but. poor Delphine was obliged to 
stay behind ; she could not leap the ditch. She pre¬ 
sently, however, heard the huntress proclaim her 
victory; away she came, running and jumping, and 
holding her captive lightly by the tip of its wings, while 
it in vain endeavoured to escape. 
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“ Oh dear, what a channiug chace !” said Pnlchoria; 

“ how I long for spring, that 1 may have just such 
another!”—“Then you with the winter was gone?” 
said the baronets. — “To be sure! who does not? 
We shall have rose coloured butterflies, you know, 
grandmamma,”—“ Yes, but yon eaimot slide, and 
draw your little sledges along the ice; you eauuot 

make snow-balls and-” “ O dear, that’s true; I 

shall be sorry foi that.”—“ Yon will not be sorry, my 
dear, when you hive enjoyed these pleaMiies during 
their proper season. Jhiugs are best as they aie; 
were we to seif flowers, ami green fields, and rose- 
coloured buttei flies all the year round, we should look 
on them with indillerence. Itemember, my children, 
people who wish to be happy, ought to enjoy those 
things they possess, rather than thi».*e they hope for. 
Struggle, therefore, with your wishes, and keep your 
desires within bounds; for if yon want modern lion you 
wanteveiy thing. 1 lie remembrance of spring will 
make the winter irksome and desolate, and your wish 
to taste the fruits of autumn will prevent your enjoy¬ 
ment of the beauties of summer: mrseason will biing 
satisfaction; and y«»u will neither value a race on the 
ice, or the chace of the butterfly. 

“ Very trne, grandmother,” said Pnlehcria; “ T per¬ 
ceive l was silly; and I promise you, l will hereafter 
wail patiently lor the spring.” 

“I used, mamma,” said l'a*sar f “to see butterflies 
in my uncle’s garden .at Nenlli; but I never could 
catch them, because they don’t fly straight forwards.” 

“Very true,” said Madame de ileniire; “ l heir 
flight is a little extraordinary, always zigzag; now up, 
and now down; now to the tight, anti now to the left; 
which effect, 1 believe, is produced by the wings 
striking the aii one after the other, or, perhaps, with 
an alternate unequal force. This, however, is a great 
advantage to them {Sbr by this means they often escape 
the birds that pursue them, which always fly in a right 
line, whereas the butterflies always do just the con¬ 
trary.” 

“ Where do they find the most beautiful butterflies, 
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mamma?” said Caroline. “ Kotin Europe,” answered 
Madame do Clemire; “ the butterflies of China/ but 
especially those of America, ami of the river Amazon, 
ate the. most remarkable for their sue, the brilliancy 
of their tints, anrl the cleg mo; of their forms.* In 
China they send the most beautiful a* presents to the 
Emperor, who make- them contribute to adorn his 
palace. The inhabitant* make little silk nets to hunt 
them with, and we are. told that wane of the Chinese 
ladies have the curiosity to study the lives of these 
insects. 1 They take them in their caterpillar state, 

* I'iiilte) flits are arranged into genera anti classes. 
'I he general distinction is, that which divides them into 
the day anti night kinds. We have among the birds 
• mm* lew that lly abroad only by night, but these bear 
otd> a small propoition in tnunbei to the day fliers: on 
the Contrary, the number of butterflies which we see 
lhill fling about the fields and gardens, are scarcely so 
many as those which fly abroad only by night. We 
often meet with these even in our houses, flying about 
the candles, and the hedges swarm with them: ill the 
day time we find them hid under the leaves of plants, 
and often, as if were, in a torpid stale. In this condi¬ 
tion drey remain till evening; but they are so cunning 
m hiding themselves at this time, that it is difficult to 
*•‘0 one, even in places where there are a great number. 
J he way to discover them is to beat and disturb the 
nudes, or .‘.hake Ihe branches »f trees in places where 
they arc. suspected to be, and they will often be driven 
out in swarms, in this case they never fly far, but 
settle again upon the first tree or bush they come to; 
and in summer, if any one goes out into the fields or 
gardens with a candle, in a calm still night, there will 
numbers of different kinds of them almost immedi¬ 
acy gather about it. I hese are called by naturalists 
w i&ht-buttcrjties, ihalamr, and moths. 

t Those animals are usually called insects, the bodies 
ol which are composed ot rings or segments. 

One species of the butterfly, M. lleaumnr has 
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when they begin to spin their web, shut several of 
them up together in a box full of twigs, and, when 
they hear them begin to Ihitier their wings, they lot 
them fly about a glass chamber strewed over with 
flowers.” 

The children, at hearing this description, all eagerly 
begged permission to imitate the Chinese ladies, study 
the lives of butterflies, make silk nets, aiul have glass 
boxes to keep the caterpillars in; which their mamma 
promised them : that is, promised to furnish the mate' 
rials, and directions how to proceed, provided they 
would employ themselves in the execution; which 
they gladly accepted. 

J\ladain de Clrmire then took up, once more, the 


called the bundle of dry leaves. This, when it is in 
a suite ot rest, has wholly the appearance of a little 
cluster of the decayed leaves of some herb. The posi¬ 
tion and colour of its wings greatly favour this re* 
semblance; and they have .very large ribs, wholly 
like those of the leaves of plants, and are indented in 
the same manner at their edges, as the leaves of many 
plants are. 1 his seems to point out the care of nature 
for the animal, and frequently may preserve it from 
birds, &c. 

The skull butterfly is another singular species, so 
called from its head resembling, in some degree, a 
death's head, or human skull. I his very remarkable 
appearance is terrible to many people; but it has 
another yet greati r singularity attending it; which is, 
that when frighted, it has a mournful and harsh voice. 
This appeared the more surprising to M. Reaumur, 
as no other known butterfly had any the least voice 
at all; and he was not ready of belief that it was a 
real /oicc, but suspected the* noise, like that of the 
cicada*, to be owing to the attrition of some part of the 
body : and, in fine, he, by great pains, discovered 
that the noise was not truly vocal, but was made by a 
hard and brisk rubbing of the trunk against two hard 
bodies between which it is Placed. 
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thread of her story; and always addressing herself to 
her children, thus proceeded 

We left Henrietta and Del phi nc in the orchard, you 
lemcmbcr; awl as soon as nine o’clock came, Madam 
SU inhaussen permitted the two young friends to break¬ 
fast together, in a pretty little apartment that belonged 
to Henrietta. Here Delphinc beheld objects that were 
all totally new to her; dried llowers preserved in 
glasses, variegated shells and butterflies were its orna¬ 
ments. 1 leni ielta answered all her qin ♦ions with her 
usual complacency, shewed her each tiling individually, 
taught her that shells were divided into three classes,* 
and that these three classes formed all together twenty- 
seven families, which included every species of shell 
hitherto known ; while Del plane listened with equal 
astonishment and curiosity. 

“ I low do you know all this ?” said she; “ yon have 
a deal of knowledge.”—“ Me!” said I lenrietta: “ dear, 
I know very little; my notions arc contused, and only 
superficial; I have an ardent desire to learn; for which 
reason I love to read.”—“ Love to read! that’s very 
strange!”—“ How! strange 1 its a very common thing, 
1 believe.”—“Oh no, 1 dont think that.”—“Shall I 
lend you some books?”—“ If you please, till my doll 
comes.”—“ Well I will lend yon The Conversations 
of fCmilius, and The Children's Friend ; which last 
is translated from the German by Mr. Berquin, and 
is a very good book.”—“.From the German? that’s 
your language.”—.“Yes”—“But 1 can hardly per¬ 
suade myself yon are a (Verman, you speak French 
so well. You are only a year older than l am, how 
is it possible for you to have learnt so much already?” 
■—“ I as8ureyon l think myself very ignorant, but 1 
read a great deal with my mamma; I am never idle, 

♦^Shells are divided into three classes—the fi */) class 
is called univalve, or shells of one piece, such as the 
snail; the second bivalve, such as oysters ; the third 
multibalvc, or shells of several pieces, such as the 
pholas and balanus. 

VOL. 
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and I have put away my doll those two year?, and 
upwards.” 

Here Henrietta ran and fetched The Children’s 
Friend out of her little library, and gave it to Del* 
phinc. She received the present coolly enough, and 
Madam Stvinhausscn then conducted her hack to her 
usual habitation, where she left her to the care of Ca* 
tau, promising to come to her in two or three hours.— 

Madame do Clcmire looked at her watch, and found 
it was time to break up her assembly for that night; 
and though the children, delighted with her story, 
vrer t not at all sleepy, the thought proper to send them 
to bt 

The next day Caroline and Pulehcria begged Vic- 
toire to learn them to spin, that they might be able, to 
make nets, and catch all the butlerllie.s ol Champerty as 
soon as April came; Osar, on his part, was busy in his 
enquiries how to make glass boxes at the least expense 
possible, and his man Morel soon gave him suilicient 
instructions for that purpose. 'Hie abbe made him a 
present of the Spectacle th la Xature, and it was 
their afternoon’s employment usually to lead that 
work. Eut these amusements did not abate their de¬ 
sire to know' the end of Delphinc's story; wherefore, 
on the thud evening, Madame tie CU miie thus con* 
tinucil 

Dclpliine being abuie with Catau, and w ithout her 
play things, thought it best to drive away her spleen, 
by reading in the hook Henrietta had given her. bhc 
ran over the leaves at first with a good deal of indif¬ 
ference, reading t uly l.« re and there. As she read on, 
she began to take pleasure in what she read, and was 
surprised to find that reading could make time pass 
away more agreeably than most other amusements. 

While she was reflecting on this discovery, she heard 
tome one knock at the door of the cow-house. Catau 
got up to open it, and Delphine saw an old country¬ 
woman, led by a young girl of fifteen or sixteen, who 
asked her if she was Miss Sleinhaussen. " No,” said 
Dclpliine, “ I am not her, but 1 expect she will be here 
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presently.” The old woman then begged .she might be 
permitted toKlay for her; “lor,” said she, “ l most see 
her.” Pel phi tu* now perceived the old woman was 
blind, and asked if she came to lake advice from 
poctor Steiohaussen. “ Truly, \ouug lady,” said she, 
•* J be not come of my own head, for it was Aliss Stein* 
baussen that kindly sent to seek me.”—“Why?” said 
Pelphine. 'I he good woman answered tins question, 
by telling her she lived at lYanronvillc, had been blind 
three years, and that the thing which (retted her most, 
was, that her grand daughter, Agatha, the pretty young 
girl who conducted her, was beloved by a rich former 
of the village where 1 leiu ietta came from; but t! it she 
refused to marry him, because she should then have a 
family to manage, and could not take proper care of 
Iter poor blind grand mot her; she could not then assist 
her, prattle to her, and lead her about; and that she 
would not consent to leave her to the care of a servant. 

“ Indeed,” said Agatha, “ I should be. a very bad 
girl if I was t« do so; for yon know, grandmother, 
J lost my father and mother when I was quite young, 
and you have taken care of me, and brought me up 
ever since.”—“And so this dear child,” resumed the 
old woman, “wont leave me; so Miss Henrietta 
knows the whole'story, and she has been so kind to 
send tor me in a chaise, that her papa may try if he 
can do me any good ; and I am told he has brought 
abundance of b.lks to their eye sight again, that were 
all as blind as I be.” 

Henrietta came soon after; and kissed them both 
with the most lively aSh ition, ami asked them many 
questions, in a maimer that shewed she was interested 
in their welfare, and listened with concern to their an¬ 
swers. Then, taking the old woman by the hand, she 
said, “ Come, come to my papa; lie is just returned from 
J'aris; let ns consult him, let us hear what lie says.” 

In saying this she obliged the old woman to lean on 
her shoulder, and taking the young one in her other 
hand, went towards the house. 

This scene made a strong impression on Pelphine; 
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recollected every question she had put, and the com 
corn visible in her countenance at their answers, The 
remembrance painted Henrietta in the most charming 
colours, augmented her love of .her, and inspired her 
with a more lively wish l<» resemble her than she had 
ever felt before. 

Henrietta returned in about a quarter of an hour 
in a transport of joy. “ I low happy am l,” said she 
to Delphine, “ that 1 had the thought to bring the good 
woman here! my father is certain he can restore her 
to sight: he will perform the operation of the cataract 
upon her in eight days, and has consented, at my res 
quest, to lodge and board her till she is cured. Imagine 
how happy I shall be, when she is no longer blind ; 
her granddaughter will marry the rich farmer, for 
she wont want her assistance then; and the. piety and 
affection of Agatha will not deprive her of a good 
establishment, which she might never find again.” 
“Ah! my dear Henrietta,” said Delphine, “1 see how 
happy yon arc, and how much you merit so to be.” 

The entrance of the doctor and Madam Stciniiansscn 
interrupted their conversation. The doctor, as usual, 
questioned his patient concerning her state of body, 
who answered she was much better. “ I am a little 
tired, it is true,” said Delphine, “because I have ran 
a good deal today, hut it does not make me so uneasy 
as 1 used to be at Paris, after having been at the ball 
or the opera.”—“ I am not at all surprised at that ” 
answered the doctor, “the curvets you take about 
Paris engender fevers; but in the country they pro- 
tlnce a good appetite, sound sleep, and those streaks 
of wholesome red, which you see in the. checks of Hen¬ 
rietta.” The doctor then, after feeling her pulse, de¬ 
sired she might continue the same regimen till further 
orders. 

Delphine received a letter that afternoon from her 
mamma, which she shewed to Henrietta, who imme¬ 
diately ran for pen, ink, and paper. “ Here,” said 
she, “ my dear Delphine, here are the materials to 
answer your mamma;” but, instead of taking them, 
Delphine hong down her head and blushed.—/* Alas!’* 
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said Bho, M I can’l write.”—“ What, not at all ?” said 
Henrietta; “ J write a tolerable large hand.” Hen¬ 
rietta perceived the. humiliation of Pel phi ne, and was 
sorry. “ One can’t indied be astonished, considering 
your ill state of health, that you are something back¬ 
ward in your education,” said she; “ but it is now 
time to recover what you have lost.’*—“ I shall be 
glad so lodo,” said Pciphiue; “and if any body 
now would learn me to write, I--” “ My writing 
is not very bad,” interrupted Henrietta, “ and if y on 
will permit me, 1 will bo your mistress.” Delphi lie 
answered her, by Dinging her arms about her ueck 
and kissing her ; and it was agreed their lessons 
should commence the next day. 

Delphine now began to blush at her excessive ig¬ 
norance. She loved and admired Henrietta, who 
took advantage of the ascendancy she liad acquired 
over her to make her industrious and willing to 
learn ; setting her, at the same time, such an excel¬ 
lent example, and being herself so evidently happy, 
that Delphine could not rc-ist the desire she had to 
imitate lier. She found wi-.e in her conversation, 
as well as in that of Madam Slcinhaussen, something 
which became every day more and more agreeable. 
Sometimes the latter would discourse with her on 
botany or mineralogy,* and at others would relate 
some agreeable tale, or trait of history; then again 

I’otany is the science of plants; or that part of 
physiology which treats of plants, their several kinds, 
forms, virtues, and uses. 

Authors art* divided about the precise object and 
extent of botany, which some wilt have to include 
the whole province of plants, in all their states, uses, 
and relations; others restrain it to the knowledge of 
the classes, genera, species, external figures, and dc- 
scripiion of plants, exclusive of their origin and ge¬ 
neration, which belong to physiology ; of the culture 
and propagation, which belong to gardenittg and 
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■lie would speak of Germany, Its useful institutions, 
ami the curiosities to be seen at Vienna; of (lit; mag* 
nificcut collection of picluies at Dicsdeu anti Dussel- 
dorf; of superb gardens; and, aim ug i.llu rs, of those 
at Newaldcck, at (finback. in Au-tri.i, and at Swot* 
singua, four leagues from Mauheiin, in which were 
delightful baths, tine ruins of a chateauxd’caux, a 
beautiful temple of Apollo, a grand mosque, and a 
great quantity of exotics and scarce trees. She de¬ 
scribed to her the charming gardens of Itciiisbeig, in 
lTussia, au<! (he Temple of I'liciidship in the gardens 
of Saus-Soiici. “ This montiim-i.l,” said .die, “ is of 
marble, and contains (be mausoleum of the Mar« 
gravess of l.arcith, the king’s sister. It is siij»pcnled 
by magnificent columns, on which are engraved the 
names of the mod reveied and celebrated fi lends of 
antiquity; such as lheseus and i'irilhotm, Py lades and 
Orestes, Kpaininomlas ami JViopid.ts, ( ieero and At 


.Mineralogy is that previous part of metallurgy, 
winch teaches the ways of finding, judging, and dig¬ 
ging of mines. 

Mineralogy is an art that requires a considerable 
compass of knowledge before it can be piartised to 
advantage; for it demands a competent skill in the 
nature, effluvia, ami effects of iuinei.il matters, whe¬ 
ther eat lbs, salts, sulphurs, stones, ores, bitumen?, 
gems, or metals: it likewise requites a knowledge of 
the internal structuie of the earth, and its various 
strata, with a competent skill in subterraneous ar. 
chiteclure, mensuraliou, hydraulics, levelling, and 
mechanics. 

'Ihe places abounding with mines are generally 
healthy, as standing high, and every way exposed to 
the air; yet some places, where mines aie found, 
prove poisonous, and can upon no account be dug, 
though ever so rich. The way of examining a sus¬ 
pected place of this kind, is to make experiments 
upon brutes, by exposing them to the effluvia or 
exhalations, to find the cllecU 
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lima, &c. heroes most worthy of living in the me* 
mories of man, since they possessed both fortitude 
and feeling, and owed their happiness, glory, ami 
reputation, to the charms of viitue and friendship." 

Delphiue listened to these neitals with the most 
profound attention, and soon felt a real attachment 
to Madam .•Mcinli.nisscii. Mu? began to feel the va¬ 
lue of such ilist 2 nclions, aud to desire her to column- 
uieute them. She obeyed her commands without an 
ettort, had a stiong wish to oblige her, ami felt the 
most lively s iiisfaeiion when she obt lined any imtik 
of her appiob it ion. 

In the iinan time llenrieUa and Delphinc saw 
with pica-ulu the day approach, when the operation 
was to be performed on the good old woman. The 
rich tanner, whose name was Simon, mote than 
ever in love with Agatha, came to desire Madam 
Steinhaussen and Henrietta to intercede for him with 
her. Her refusal, which h-ul pm veil so well her af¬ 
fection for her grandmother, nude her still dearer »o 
the heart ot .'union. Madam Meinliaiissen aceoid- 
ingly spoke to her on the subject, and she confessed 
she had a rerii great esteem for Mr . Simon .— 

“ Nevertheless I hope," said 1‘uleberia, “ that she 
did not con-ent to have him, if her grandmamma 
did not recover her sight.”—“ You hope so, my 
dear,” said Madame de Chniirc, “ and do yon judge 
of her sensations by yonrown t ”—“ Oh no, mamma/* 
siiid i’u leheri:t; ‘* if I had 1 should have been cer¬ 
tain.'* 1 he baroness held out her hand to I’ulcheri.i, 
anti she ran, leaped to her bottom, and kissed her, as 
she afterwards did her mamma. 

After a short silence Madame dc Clemire c.outi* 
ntteil her tale— 

Agatha, said she, gave her promise to marry 
Simon, if the doctor restored her grandmother to 
sight, on condition that he would let the good wo¬ 
man have an apartment in his house. Simon gladly 
consented; and, full of affection for Agatha, floating 
between hope and fear for the success of the opera¬ 
tion, wailed with anxiety for the day of trial. 
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The interesting moment at length arrived, and 
Delphine obtained permission to be present, lieu 
fietta about norm conducted the patient into the 
doctor’s apartment, who, penetrated with gratitude 
to her young protectress, thanked her in the most 
heart-felt and expressive b nns, at the same time 
clasping her hand and -.ay ing, “lhai if it should 
please Cod to grant her the light of heaven once 
again, she should take almost a.* much dclbht in 
looking upon her, as in once more beholding her 
dear Agatha. 

'.Hie doctor now commanded silence, and placed 
her in the arm chair ; the poor old womai begged 
she might have Agatha on one side her, ..ml Hen¬ 
rietta on the other. Sim; u, the young fa* our, stood 
opposite, pale and trembling, and Agatha, with her 
eyes hid in her apron, pressed her grandmothers 
hand to her lips, and bathed it with her lcais. Ala 
dam SteinhausM ii ami Delphine sat at some hide dia 
lance, contemplating this interesting picture with *» n 
derness and anxiety. 

The opei at ion now began, and the good woman 
supported the pain with loititilde- 'Hie doctor, slow 
and careful in every touch, at las. . ..claimed, “ It’s 
over! it's done!” And instantly the poor old crea¬ 
ture cried out, "Good God, is it possible! am ! no 
longer blind? Agatha, my child, my dear good girl, 
do 1 see thee once agaiu ! And Alii* Henrietta, who, 
where is she V* 

Agatha melted in tears, threw herself about her 
neck; Hem ietta, transported, ran to embrace her ; 
and the farmer, half wild, fell upon his knees before 
Agatha, ciying out, u She is mine! she is mine!” 
Delphine could hardly support this scene; she rose, 
she ran to her Henrietta, and by her tears in part 
expressed the sentiments of tenderness and atlcetion, 
with w hich her heart, overflowed.—• 

“ I am almost sure,” said C«vsar weeping, t( that 
Delphine will henceforward be nearly as good as 
even Henrietta heiaclf." 

'* Vou are not deceived, my dear,” said hi* mamma ; 
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« Delphine was at last convinced that birth, jewels, 
ami toys, do not give content; and that if she wonUl 
be happy, she must be benevolent ami good. A 
witness of the pure satisfaction which Henrietta en¬ 
joyed, of the lively gratitude of the good old woman, 
of the happiness of Simon and Agatha ; and, reading 
in the ejes of the doctor ami Madam SteinhansSen 
tin* pleasure they fell in possessing a child so worthy 
of their virtues, Delphine almost envied the lot of 
licmietta, while she felt her admiration of her, and 
her iriemiship and love lor her intimately strength¬ 
ened and increased.”— 

St hen if -■ first effusions of the heait were over, 
die dorh .cured the grandmother to fix a day for 
the niarr : ^e of Agatha and Simon; and it was 
agreed, it rli*»dd take plaee in something less than 
iht iv .,'ecks. Ihe doctor and Madam Steiuluussen 
iindertook to furnish the bride-cl »tlu:s, and Ilen- 
• i be v 'i"l mine to otter ber a fine piece of 
k bn*./. ( ..m i cotton, which her mamma had given 
e.' i tin- mgiit before. 

/.H ilay long Delphiiio beard nothing but the 
of Lleuiietta ; the good old woman called her 
■ h« *• her »dy protectiess;** and, win n she thanked 
the dm tor, she ‘never failed to add, “ But it is to 
Miss lleuiietta I owe all! it was she that found me 
■ut! that brought me hither! that had me kept in 
house! she seeks out the wretched and the sick, 
>:,<• iindi comfort for them, she makes them happy !*• 

Agatha, in the mean while, was kissing Henri¬ 
etta's hand ; Simon durst not speak, but lifted up liis 
hands and eyes to heaven, and ids looks snlliciently 
expressed the. emotions of his heart; the domestics 
all blessed and praised iheir young Huntress, and re¬ 
lated a thousand other traits of her benevolence j 
and the doctor and Madam Steiiihdussen mutually 
felicitated each other, and gave (iod thunks for send 
mg them such a child. 

Henrietta rereived these praises with as much 
modesty as feeling, and returned them all to her 
mamma ; “ Without you,” said she, “ your maternal 
C 3 
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love, your tender watchfulness, your precious instruc¬ 
tions, I should never have enjoyed the happiness I do! 
Oh, my mamma! continue to correct the defects 
which yet 1 fed 1 have, that 1 may he more worthy of 
you, and give yon a still greater degree of happiness.” 

Dolphine listened not in vain to such conversations. 
At night, when alone with Madam Steinhau'-seii, she 
fell on her knees, and, with a look of expressive 
tenderness, said, “ I low, dear madam, have you 
keen able hitherto to support the company of a 
child so different from your Henrietta ? Have I not 
appeared odious? I am sure 1 have!” 

•* 'Jo he sensible of our errors,” replied Madam 
Stcinhaussen, “ is the best sign of amendment; besides, 
yon have, for some time, past, conducted yourself 
infinitely better: every body remarks and np| lauds 
this excellent change in your behaviour.”—“ And 
yet,alas!” said Ddpltine, ** how infinitely distant am 
1 from Henrietta! It was hut yesterday that 1 was 
so far overcome by impatience and petlishncss, as to 
make you two or three times lift up your eyes with 
pity and astonishment. Jsay, this very day I was 
snappish with Marianne, arid going to scold (atari. 
Keither have I yet had the justice to ask pardon ol 
Catau, for the degrading blow l had the misfortune 
to give her; and yet how good she is to me! how 
patient! Poor Catau! Is it possible that 1 could 
strike her! Let me beseech you, madam, to call 
her, that she may know how sincerely 1 repeat my 
rashness.” 

.Madam Steinhausscn called, artd the obedient Catau 
instantly caitte. Delphim- approached her in a sup¬ 
plicating posture, begging, in the most tender and 
expressive terms, she would forgive the injury she 
had done her; and intreating, witlr a manner that 
gave a charm to her words, she might be permitted 
to kiss the check she had so unjustly assaulted. Ma¬ 
dam Steiuhausscn, at her desire, interpreted what she 
said to Catau, who, with a heart overflowing with 
affection and respect, durst not advance; but Dcl- 
phine beheld her watery eyes, and, in a sympathetic 
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transport, leaped upon her neck, and kissed her 
with inexpressible delight. She felt the transport of 
repairing an injury. C.'atau departed, with the tears 
trickling down her cheeks, and said, in German, tliat 
Dclpkine Wits a charming little gill. 

As soon as t’atau was gone, Delphine wont to her 
drawer, and took a pretty piece of linen, which, 
shewing to Madam Sloinlutusseii, she said, “ Look, 
madam, what I design as a present to Cal an.”—“ And 
why,” will she,“ did >ou uotgive it her just now?”— 
**Oh!” replied Delphine, “ I would not do so; she 
might have thought l wanted to pa> her for slapping 
her lace, which would li ive been a fresh cause of 
offence instead of plea-tire; for you know', n.adam, 
nioiiev ca mot give satisfaction for injurious treat, 
incut; au.i Imvv could her heart have paidoned me 
if it had been put chased!”—“ You are very right,” 
said Madam Steiuiiaussen; “ thisis true delicacy; such 
sentiment* ennoble generosity, and will give a charm 
to all your actions.” 

J u the midst of this coil vers it ion a courier arrived 
from Melissa, with a letter to her daughter, in 
which she in treated Delphine to ask lively whatever 
she wished, and desired to know what kind of toys 
she should send "to give her pleasure. Delphine read 
the teller,and sighed; and,after icinaining a moment 
thoughtful, begged of Madam Stciuh uisseu to write 
as follows, while she dictated ; — 

“ I thank you kindly, my clear mamma, for your 
goodness to me, but I do not love tojs so much as ] 
used to do; and, since you'command me, 1 will tel| 
you what at present will give me most pleasure. We 
have a very good, but poor old woman here; it is 
true, her grand-daughter is to be manied to a rich 
farmer; but as the husband has all the money, per¬ 
haps he wont like to give her so much as her grand¬ 
daughter wishes, at least 1 fear so ; and yet, mamma, 
1 should wish the old woman might warn for nothing. 
I love her, mamma, not only because she is good, but 
because she is a mother; and I. think I should always 
give more fiecly to a woman w ho is a mother, than to 
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one who is not. Madam Stein hausseii says, fifty 
crowns a year would make her quite happy; let me 
beg of you, my dear mamma, instead of the toys you 
are so good to otter me, to semi me a pension of fifty 
crowns a year for this good old woman. 1 should be 
glad too, to present her with a piece of cotton, to 
make her a new gown for her child’s wedding, tied 
bless yon, my dear mamma ; I gel belter and belter 
every day. Madam Stcinliansscn is very good to 
me, and 1 should be entirely happy if 1 was not de¬ 
prived of the pleasure of seeing l. y dear mamma; 
her picture, however, is never < 11 my aim; I always 
kiss it, and bid it good night and good niornim;, 
though I am olteu sad to think, I am only five 
leagues from my mamma, and can't stc her: it it 
was not for that, 1 should be quite enchanted here, 
for the country is so pleasant! and they say we shall 
have fine cherries this year.- -1’lease, mamma, to tell 
my nurse, that I am bringing up a fine youi g Mailing 
for her, for all she told Madam Stciiihuiisscn, she 
was sure 1 hail jiinvheti M/s.s Steiuhaussi n,t efort: 
this, abovetunity times. She says so in her letter, 
and I am sony 1 have deserved Midi a character; 
but one must bo wicked indeed, could one pinch 
Henrietta. Oh, mamma, if you knew her! She 
is so good ! However, 1 hope 1 shall never pinch 
any body again.—Good bye, my dear, best mamma; 
my heaat at Ibis moment kisses you. 

“DELPIUNE.” 

The mxt day Helpliine received a kind answer, 
and, instead of fifty crowns a year, a hundred, along 
with the stuff for a new gown for her good old 
pensioner ; which, in a transput t of joy, die instantly 
carried to her, which benefaction completed her 
happiness. Her and Agatha’s thanks, the praises of 
Madam Slcinhausscti, and the tender‘caresses of Hen* 
rietta, gave a sensation to Dclphinc, which, till that 
moment, she had never known. 

In the evening, Helpline asked Madam Stein- 
haofesen, how much she thought it cost her mamma 
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1o make her that present? Who replied, “ That, as 
it was an annuity lor so old a person, the did not 
suppose it would eoinu to a thousand crowns.”—“ A 
thousand crowns 1” said JMphinc; “and ean one 
give foul and raiment for life to age for a thousand 
crowns’? for a sum which my pompoott of diamonds 
came to ?”—“ It is cv* , ii so,” siid .Madam Stein- 
liHiissen; “ and does jour pompoon of diamonds 
a (lord you iiiueh satisfaction ("■—“ Oh no,” said 
Dclphine; “ a rose is a thousand time? to be pre- 
fen ed : and, wh.n I think Imw one may rescue from 
miseiy a poor wntch that stai v. s foi hread, L 
seaieely can conceive how any body e.an have the 
folly to pnrch.ee such things. I hate this ugly pom¬ 
poon, so dear, so heavy, and so incomciiienl!” 

Two days alter this Mmoii ami Agatha were mar¬ 
ried. The weihhug w as kept i t Madam Steiuhaiisseii’s; 
tables were spicud in the oichaid, under the huge 
shade of the walnut lice.-, di.-persed belt- and there 
over the green swertl, enamelled with daisies anti 
cowslips, and banks of piimroscs and violets. 'Jhe 
lu-ighhoiiiing peasants weie imiud, and Madam 
Steinhau.-sen her self did the houoiits of the biidc* 
table. 

After dinner they danced upon the lawn (ill night, 
and Dclphmc, who highly pat took of the universal 
gaiety, said to Madam st«liihaussen, “ Jhe balls of 
Paris never gave tin- much pleasuie, but at present 
1 should think them insupportable.”—“ It is certain 
answered she, “ «hat tine pleasure is best known ill 
the count) y, which, when we have once lasted, those 
of the town become insipid, tiresome, and tumul¬ 
tuous.” 

In the month of July Dclphinc found the country 
still more delightful: she frequently took long walks 
in the fields, and sometimes by moon-light with Ma¬ 
dam Stcinhasa<-n and Jlcinieltu; and, as she by this time 
took pleasuie in bring employed, she w r as no longer 
sensible of the wearisome anxieties of indolence. She 
read, she writ, she worked, and learnt of Henrietta 
to draw and preserve bubs, who also taught her their 
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names. The pocket-money, which her mamma sent 
her every month, she spent in relieving distress where- 
ever she met with it. Adored by every body, and 
satisfied with herself, each day added to her hap¬ 
piness; no longer was her countenance clouded and 
robbed of its natural beauty, by that air of unhappi¬ 
ness it formerly wore; her eyes became bright and 
animated; her cheeks had a glow of freshness; she 
could walk, run, jump, and acquired more grace 
and agility in four months, than all the dancing mas¬ 
ters of Paris had to bequeath. 

ill the beginning of the month of August, the doc¬ 
tor thought proper to let her (put tin* cow -house, and 
she was removed into a neat little ehamber, whit h had 
been fitted up on purpose tor her. 1 his was a most 
agreeable change to her—the cleanness of every thing 
around her, the convenience of the furniture, and the. 
beautiful prospect of the valley, towards which her 
window' opened, were enchanting. 

“ He pleased to tell me,” said Delphiue to Madam 
SteinhaiiHseu, “ why this little ehamber is so ph asant; 
and why the mu* 1 had at Paris, though much larger 
and finer, had often the contrary etlect?” 

** There are many reasons,” replied Madam Stein- 
hanssen: “your ehamber at Pat is looked into a little 
dull garden, surrounded with high walls: besides, 
when you came hither, you were only acquainted with 
false pleasures, such only as vanity, folly, and fashion 
seek; as these are but imaginary, they soon fatigue ; 
yon were therefore cloyed and disgusted with them, 
and,as you had no knowledge, of true pleasure, were 
devoured by spleen. Such was your unfortunate situa- 
lion. You had lived in too great abundance to make 
a proper estimate of the. conveniencies .and allurements 
which simple independence can procure; and, having 
nothing to desire, you had nothing, to enjoy. Things 
llie most pleasant become tasteless, and even tiresome, 
if we use them not with moderation ; or if we acquire 
them with too little trouble, as a very joiiminn in¬ 
stance may prove. Tims, yon love flowers, and espe¬ 
cially the violet; yet why do you, aud most young 
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persons,prefer that flower to others?—1 will tell you; 
brcau.se it is less common than the primrose or the 
cowslip; because its head is hid beneath its leaves, 
ami you must search for it ere yon possess it. Were 
it profusely scattered over the meadows, were it al¬ 
ways springing beneath your feet, y< n would regard 
it no more than the daisy or the very grass. The pro- 
ductioiis of ait, are beyond a doubt interior to those of 
nature, consequently we are stumer tired of them; 
and yet they have their attraction, and can give plea* 
sure, though only to those who use them with mode* 
ration. Were you to till your apartments with china 
only, you would presently find china disgusting; and, 
were you to go every night to the theatre, the theatre 
would not long have any charms for you: if you eat 
too often, 01 pamper your appetite loo much with 
niceties, eating, though so natural and necessary, will 
soon be no pleasure. It is the same in every instance; 
flu- abuse of pleasure i> its destruction, and those who 
satiate desire extinguish it. Remember, therefore, 
that supertlnity and excess, far from contributing to, 
exterminate happiness; remember that luxury dazzles 
none but fools, and does not produce one real delight; 
for nothing is more troublesome than magnificence. 
Diamond car-riligs tear the ears, embroidered robes 
fatigue the wearer; jewels, and all the paraphernalia 
of dress, subject us to a thousand uneasy sensations and 
trilling decorums; it is matter of grief to tear your 
l H) ini lappets, or break a superb smith box. ITacl you 
worn yesterday :« .Mechlin apron, you would not have 
gathered so many wild loses among the bushes and 
thorns, where you left a part of your frock ; neither 
would you, perhaps, ha\o been so cheerful and so 
W'ell contented with your walk. Maguificence in fur¬ 
niture is equally inconvenient; for my own part, I 
would rather everlastingly- inhabit the very cow-housc, 
than those brilliant apartments where one is obliged 
to step and sit down with precaution, lest one should 
break an impannclled looking-glass, or overset a table 
covered over with porcelain. How do I pity the peo* 
l'le, who arc thus the slaves of their riches; tire vanity 
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which misleads them, were it well directed, might 
easily procure them the respect they seek; instead of 
pomp, only let them employ their wealth to do good, 
and the effect will presently be seen.” 

** They would, without doubt,” said Delphine, “ be 
more generally esteemed, but is it uot in otHer respects 
their interests ? Is there any pleasure equal to that of 
doing good? and can there exist a heart iuscnsible to 
the miseries of others?” 

“ Such inhuman insensibility,” answered Madam 
Stcinh mssen, “ is certainty not in rutin e; but, by in¬ 
dulging our imaginary wants, and by habitually spend¬ 
ing our money in superfluous 1 rides, our minds are 
narrowed, our hearts become void of pity, and at 
length corrupt.” 

“ .Never," said Del pi line, “ be my fortune one day 
what it will; never, I hope, shall wealth corrupt my 
heart. 1 hope I shall set bounds to my wishes, by the 
remembrance of the lassitude I once telt in the midst 
of abundance; that I shall call to mind how I was ob¬ 
liged to pass four mouths in a row-house, before 1 knew 
the value of a small part of the.good things which 
were heaped upon me; and, above all, that I shall 
never, never forget there are many, many thousand 
poor unfortunate creatures always in existence,whom 
it is the highest of all delights to relieve.” 

This conversation finished with the most grateful 
thanks of Dclphine to .Madam Stcinhaus-cn, who had 
in fact full right to her eternal gratitude, since it was 
she who had learnt lie to reason, to think and to 
feel. 

Dclphine remained two months longer with the 
doctor; in which time her character became more 
perfect, and health throroughly fortified. At last, to¬ 
wards the beginning of October, she again enjoyed the 
happiness of seeing her mamma. Melissa received her 
to her arms with transport, though'she could scarcely 
recollect her; she was grown exceedingly both in height 
and plumpness, and a lively and animated freshness 
was spread over her cheeks. Her mamma, in the ex¬ 
cess of her joy, gazed at her, pressed her to her bosom. 
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kissed her, and endeavoured to speak, but could not 
give vent to her feelings, till they burst forth in a flood 
of tears. 

JVladain Sleinhatisscn, for a while, enjoyed in silence 
a sight so pleasing; at last, turning to Melissa, she 
said—“ You gave her to me, madam, dying; I return 
her to you in the full I'uree of health ; and, what is 
still far better, 1 return her good, gentle, ami rational; 
with an equal temper, and a feeling heat t, worthy of 
her fortune, and capable of making yon, herself, and 
every body happy. She yet, however, i> young, and 
so liable to relapse, if not piopeily tirated, that much 
must depend upon yourself, madam. If you would 
prevent such tearful consequences, you will do well to 
>ec that she follows the instructions contained in this 
paper: they are not rigorous, hut they are necessary 
She shall, she will follow them,” replied Melissa; 
“ be pleased to give them to me, madam.”—At these 
woids she look the paper Madam Stein ha us sen present¬ 
ed her, and lead aloud wliat follows:— 


Orders of Dr. Slciuhatcwn, to be observed by 
Delpliinc. 

“ She must live six months of the year in the coun¬ 
try. When at Paris, she must go seldom to public 
places. She must ualkofMi, as well in winter as in 
summer. She must eat nothing but bread tor breakfast, 
and between meals, except when fruits are in season. 
Her dte>s must lie simple, light, and commodious. 

“ To preserve lu’r from idleness and its cons©* 
quciiccs, proper, amusing, and instructive books must 
Im; given her, nor must she lx: at all indulged in indo¬ 
lence; anil should she, by chance, find herself melan¬ 
choly, or dissatisfied, she must he put iu remembrance 
of the history of Agatha, and the benevolent action she 
did in placing her good old grandmother above want. 
It this regimen, and these iulcs, are duly observed, 
■Miss Drlphitic will undoubtedly preserve the health, 
t'licciTulncu, and content site at present enjoys.” 
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Melissa highly approved the prescription she hail 
read, promised to follow it exactly, and testified the 
most lively sense of gratitude to Madam Stciuhaussen. 
The next spiing she pmchastd a seat in the valley of 
Montinoruu-.i, and in the iieighlmuiliood of the doctor, 
and Delphine ever preserved the gratitude and respect 
due to Madam Stciuhaussen, as well as a most feuder 
and inviolable friendship for Henrietta. Her person 
soon became chaimiug, she acquit cd kimwUdge and 
understanding; she wasiatioiial, mild, benevolent, and 
admired and beloved by all who knew her. Melissa 
found her a husband worthy of her, and they live in 
mutual happiness ami connubial love.— 

** And so the history is finished!” cried Pulcheria, 
as Madame de Clemire ceased to speak, “ What a 
pity I” 

“ If Melbaa,*' said Caroline, “ had been as reasona¬ 
ble as Madam Stciuhanssan, poor Delphine would 
never have been so idle, rude, and capricious. What 
a happiness it is to have a good mamma!” Caroline, 
as she pronounced these wolds, tendeily kissed the 
hand of Madame de Clcmiic. 

** 1 wonld not interrupt you,*’ said I’uleheiia, 
u when jolt were at so interesting a pattof the story; 
but pray, mamma, what is that disease of the eye-, 
•which is called a cataract I”—“ It is a disorder,” re¬ 
plied she, “ which occasions blindness when it attacks 
bolli cj i s.”" 

Cataracts, (couching of.) This operation in surgery 
is performed by penetrating the globe of the eye with 
the couching needle, though the tunica conjunctiva 
and albuginea, at a very small distance beyond the 
circumference of the tunica corneo, and as exactly-as 
possible in a line with the most external part of the 
circle of the pupil. 

Cataracts, (extraction of.) M. Daviel, in 1745, first 
began this operation for the cure of the cataract; ami 
out of a hundred anil fifteen ditferent operations, a 
hundred succeeded. Though it is said that M. St. 
Yves practised it about sixty years before. 
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As she saiil this, Madame tit: (Tenure rose; it was 
later than ordinary, though the elfddren had ionud 
the evening \«»y t«hc.it; they went to bed with regret, 
and dreamt aJI night ot nothing hut Delphine. 

In the umii.ing .Motel told ( ;vsur he had made a 
caleiilaiiwu of the expense which his glass boxes ami 
other mulct ia's for the bleeding of huttu tlies would 
cost, and i• Mind the whole would coim: to seven or 
eight guineas.-- “ Ay !'* said l iesar, “ this is a very 
dear di\et>ion: 1 think I can amuse myself at a 
mut h cheaper late. 1 will go and try to wean my 
sisters ft out this whim.” 

Ciesar was not long in finding them. “ I am come. 


Creat skill and care are necessary, in order to 
a\oid Mounding the iris, which would endanger the 
eve. J he whole opeintimi requires about two mi¬ 
nutes, and is am titled with little m no pain. J his 
o pet at ion is in many respects prefeiable to couching ; 
as it may he performed at all times, and in all kinds 
of cataracts, wluthei they are come to matin ily or 
not, and many .teeidents are avoided, 'i'he principal 
accident to which this operation is liable, is an ex¬ 
cessive e\ at nation of the vitreous humour, at the 
time of perfonuing it, which may occasion a sinking 
down of the globe of the eye, a deformity, and an 
ii:ecovi:rable loss of sight. 

Cataract of water, a fall, or precipice in the chan¬ 
nel or lied ot a river; caused by rocks, or other 
obstacles, stopping the course of it’s stream; from 
whence the water mils with impetuosity and noise. 

Such are the cataracts of the Mile, the Danube, 
Rhine, &c. 

In that of Niagara, the perpendicular fall of the 
water is 137 feel; anti in that of Pistilc Rhaiadr, in 
North Wales, the fall of water is near 240 feet from 
the mountain to the lower pool. 

Strabo calls that a cataract which we call a cas¬ 
cade ; and, what we call a cataract, the ancients 
usually called a catudujwt. 
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sisters,” said he, “ to give you an opportunity of 
proving to your mamma, that she. has not lost her 
labour in relating the lii.-tory of Dclphine to us.”— 
‘‘Are you, brother?”—■“ Yes; and that we have 
profited by the discourses of Madam Meinhausseii. 
You remember she told Uelphine, people should not 
indulge their imaginary wants, or spend tlicii money 
in superfluous tritles.” — 14 Uh yes, yes; I remember 
it.”—“ And so do I.”—“ Well, our glass boxes and 
nick-nacks for our buttertlies will cost seven or eight 
guineas.”—“ Eight guineas!”—“ Yes; with that sum 
now vve may do some charitable action.”—“ Can wo 
give any body a pension with eight guineas I”—“ No; 
not worth accepting; hut the oielit iMiincas may re¬ 
lieve some family in distress.”—"Then Fin sure we’ll 
give up the bulterllies.” —" I’.ut if 1 had known that, 
1 would not have taken so much pains to learn to 
make nets.”—"Oh never mind, we shall have amuse¬ 
ments enough.”—“ We will do as Henrietta used to 
do; dry flowers and herbs, and learn botany, and 
study agriculture, and”—“ Yes, and we’ll ask mamma 
for money to give the poor.”—“ Mamma though is 
not so rich as Melissa: she is come here you know to 
save, but then she is very charitable to the poor not. 
withstanding.”—“ We must find out some poor old 
woman, very good, and if we could find a poor blind 
old woman how happy we should be!” —“ Yes; we 
would send Ibr a surgeon from Anlun, to perform 
the operation of the. cataract.”—“Oli that we would.’* 
—“ Hut we must take care though, that our play* 
things and diversions do not cost much money you 
know; for mamma is not able to give us money for 
such things, and for cataracts too.”—“ No; we cannot 
have every thing. 

After holding this little council, the children ran to 
acquaint their mamma with the resolutions they had 
come to, who kissed them with a maternal tender¬ 
ness, and highly praised the goodness of their hearts. 
“ Always preserve such sentiments, my dear children,” 
said she, “ .and you will make both me and your¬ 
selves happy ; mid, us a reward for yvitr present vir- 
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tuc, T promise to seek lor some proper occasion of 
expending the eight guineas as you desire.” 

“Ah but liianumi,” said I’ldchoria, “ will yon tell 
ns a story too e\«ry night, instead of one now and 
then, as you promised us at liist ?*'— 1 will” an¬ 

swered Madame de Ch inirc, “ on condition yon do 
nothing to disoblige me; or rather I will make this 
agreement with you allWhoever behaves impro¬ 
perly in the day, shall be excluded from our com¬ 
pany at night.”—“ Ah now, mamma, but that will 
be so seveie!”—“ How so! you tlo not hear your 
brother or sister complain of its severity.”—“ All, 
luamtna, bin 1 have more reason to be afraid than 
th»y; I am not so old you know, and so you know, 
mamma, you should not expect me to be quite so 
gowk”—“ l have always made an allowance.” — 
“ Yes, mamma, i know you are never unjust, but 1 
stm afraid for all that of being sent to bed sometimes 
without heai ing the story.” 

Oi'sar \\t nt to take a walk the same morning 
with the ahbc into the country; and, as they were 
passing hy a cottage, tin y saw a little boy beating 
another much older and stronger than himself, who 
was satisfied w ith only warding off the blows, w ithout 
returning them; Cmsar went up to them, and asked 
the lad, who suffered the other to beat him, if the little 
one was Ins hi other? “ No, sir,” said the young 
peasant, “ he is one of our neighbours.”—“ He is a 
spiteful little fellow,” said Cmsar. “ And why tlo 
you let him beat you without returning his blows?” 
“ Oh, sir,” said the hoy, “ 1 must not heat him, be¬ 
cause I am the strongest.”*—“ Here is a generous 
lad,” said Caesar, in a whisper to the abbe: “ X must 
inquire if his patents are j oor.”—“What age arc 
you?” said the abln .— “ l ight, sir.”—“ And what’s 
your name?”—“Augustin, sir, at vonr service.”— 
“ Have you a father and mother?”—“Oh yes, God 

The author of this work had the pleasute to hear 
a boy of eight years old give that answer. 
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be thanked, anil a little brother Charley, who is only 
live ytars old: that is our house that you see I here.*' 

** Dear sir,” said Cawir to the ah be, let us go 
ill.” The sibbu was willing, and Augustin led them 
to the cottage. The abbs’- soon fell into conversation 
with Madeline, the mother of Augustin, who told him 
he was the best child in the world; so good humoured 
and so obedient, that he had never given her a mo¬ 
ment's uneasiness; and moreover, so apt at learning, 
that the curate of the parish had taken particular 
pleasure in teaching him to read. 

In fact, the boy spoke astonishingly well for the 
child of a peasant; besides which, he hail a counte¬ 
nance that eng tged and prepossessed evei y body in 
bin fixoiir. Madeline recounted many wonderful 
things of him, and spoke of his love for his little bro¬ 
ther Charles; “ though,” n<hk\l she, 4 ‘ Charles is 
often playing him tricks.” 

This conversation ended, after C-.csar had made 
Augustin promise to come to the castle and see him, 
and they continued their walk. As soon as they 
were alone, Mr. Fremont said to Caesar, “ Did you 
perfectly feel the force, the sublimity of this lad's 
reply—* 1 must not beat him, because 1 am the 
strongest?"’—“I think I did, sir,” replied Caesar; 
u he had compassion on the weakness of that angry 
little fellow.”—“ Exactly so,” said the ah be, “ anil 
in consideration of his weakness, excused his passion 
and arrogance.”—“ Aiigusiiu,” continued Caesar, “ acts 
just like our great dog Turk, that lets mamma's little 
lap-dog bite him without minding him.”—“ This ge¬ 
nerosity,” answered tin- abb« ; , “ is so natural, that it 
is found among the most uncivilized nations, and even 
in the lowest classes. We read ill the General His 
tory of Voyages, by M. de la Hurpc, that you arc in 
greater security .at Malabar, under Jhc protection of 
a N ay re child,* than of the greatest waniors; be¬ 
muse the robbers in that country never attack uu- 


Nayre is the tribe of nobles, 
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armed travellers, but on the contrary pay tlie greatest 
respect to old age and infancy. Judge then from 
these examples, how despicable that man must be, 
who is without a virtue which is so natural to him, 
that it is possessed by an untaught child, by animals, 
and even by thieves. It is therefore reasonable, that 
lie who abuses his power by oppressing the feeble, 
should be held a monster and assassin. For, let 
me ask you, if a nun with a drawn sword attacks 
another who lias nothing but a cane for his defence, 
is he not an assassin?” 

“ Assuredly. We should always fight with equal 
aims.” “ W«!!, then, suppose you and 1 should light 
with our fills, shoiil I we be equal 1”—“ ('eituiuly not; 
your aim is much stronger than mine.”—“Ay; so 
much that I comd kill you, withont your being able 
to hurt me; should 1 not thcicfore bean assassin, 
by using my power thus agaiust a being so defence* 
l-Ss di yes; that needs little proof.”—“What 

think yon then of a pel sou who enjoys riches and 
iauk, and shall employ ihe-c advantages to the op- 
pies-d,>n or min of his inlViiois “ I think such a 
pei .-on is almost as cow aid ly as he who fights with 
another who has no means ol defence.”—“ If, then, 
when y».»i become a man, you shall treat your wife, 
your chip.lun, or yout servants with inhumanity, 
y*»u will Ik cou-uuiiy and cruel.”Oh, sir, [ am 
vciy sensible, that if L act thus when i acquire ait* 
• lenity, 1 shall be both ungenerous and inhuman.”-— 
“ When, then teie, we give a command, we must be 
pm titular ly c.ueful that it is not unjust; we must 
make those happy who an* in submission to our 
power, or we aie tyrants, and nothing can be more 
contemptible than a tyrant.” 

I hey continued their walk with such-like conver¬ 
sation, and got back to the castle just as the family 
was sitting down to table. There the ablic met a 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, with w horn lie’ was 
unacquainted, aud whom Madame de Clemire had 
detained to dinner, liis name was M. de la Paliniere, 
his age about lifly five; lie was very ordinary, hud a 
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carbuncled nose, large eye-brows, wore a dark bol- 
wig, that half covered his face, like a night cap, stut¬ 
tered very much, and was besides exceedingly absent. 
This old gentleman’s grotesque figure made such an 
Impression upon I’nlcheria, lh.it she could not keep 
her eyes ort him, and In: hardly spoke a word, at 
which she was not ready to burst out a laughing. 
The fear, however, of displeasing lit-i mamma, 
checked her, and during dinner she behaved tolera¬ 
bly well. 

The abbe discovered that M. de la Paliniere was a 
chess-player, and as he rose from table proposed a 
game. M. l Yentont, who supposed himself a .vccuwrf- 
rate player, gave his antagonist to umlt island that he 
was a Jirst, and consequently Al. de la Faliuicre 
very modestly demanded the castle, which was given. 
The baroness and Madame de. C'leinire were seated 
at the other end of the apartment to woih at their 
tapestry; and Puleheria had placed herself by the 
side of M. Fremont, that she might he opposite 
M. dt* la Paliniere, and consider him at lei ease. 

The game began; the two payers appealed equally 
attentive, both were profoundly silent, when all of a 
sudden, Al. de la Paliniere, with the utmost tranquil¬ 
lity, sw'ept his hand across the board, and overturned 
all the men. The abbe la gan to laugh, supposing it 
was absence of mind. Do you see what yon have 
done?” said he. “ You are mistaken, sir,” replied 
the other, “ you must not give me the castle, I must 
give it you. Come, lei us begin again.” The abb*- 
appeared a good deal surpiised, ami Puleheria 
laughed aloud. 

Another game was began, and the abbe was obliged 
to take, and not give the odds, yet notwithstanding 
his antagonist gave him checli-niate in ten moves. 
The ablu* was confounded, and began to repeat again 
and again that iiis enemy was a first-rate player, 
while he, on the contrary, sustained he was only a 
second-rate. 

During this debate Puleheria laughed maliciously, 
and cried out, “ So then Mr. Abbe docs not play so 
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well as he always thought he did;” which she ac¬ 
companied with several impertinent mockeries. 

Madame de Clemiic continued her employment, 
and seemed to take no notice of what passed; but 
:n soon ar- M. tic l.» Paliuiere was gone Pulchcria 
joimd l 1 win, anti pres'-utly ask“tl the baroness if she 
would not tell them a story aft r supper? “ Ho not 
make ytmr.M-li uneasy about that, young lady," said 
the barones.-, for if I do, you will not hear it."— 
** No! oh tleai! why so, giandmamma?”—“ 1 because 
little olives, win* mock p-oplc and are impertinent, 
tie II »l worthv to keep it^ company—“ Hear met 
what have l ttoiie ?" 

“ Mark yon, Piilohoria,” said Madame de Clemirc: 
“ tell me -.Mippu^e I should endeavour to vex and 
disoblige a pel son who was my equal, should I do 
light! < c:Uiuly I should not; on the contrary, I 
‘h.ndd be guilty « f rmbuwss and ill behaviour, ami 
••wiy on. \\< obi be justified in supposing I had a 
• nl »c ait and a weak understanding. Hut were l 
to art thus to mi) superior, a person whose age and 
‘*\|u»n ni*o 1 ought to revere, 1 should he still more 
«d;»a de, and absolutely inexcusable, 'fell me, then, 
whither you have paid that respect which is due to 
the tiicinl of jo'ir pip.i and mamma, and the man 
"i. » has devoted himself to the education of your 
broth t. Were >iii really good, you would not only 
i s-speet blit love M. Ficilioiit."—** Indeed, 1 do love 
him v-iy much, ami respect him too,” said I’lilchcria, 
we» pmg.- “And yet," replied Mad unc de Clemirc, 
“ you Siave just been mocking ami doing everything 
in your power to huii his feelings. Though it were 
f, u. that he pretended to play perfectly well at chess, 
and this pretension was ili-foiinded, does it become 
V'ii toii*ma»k this failing? Is it possible that a good 
hvait ein take pleasure in tin* defects of others? or 
can good sense be malignant ?-more especially* to* 
wants a peis. n who merits our love?’* 

*• I own, dear mamma," said Pulcheria, sobbing, 
“ 1 «Hrl wrong; but 1 am sure, inanuna, I did not laugh 
from malice." 

VOL. !. 
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“ Indeed, mamma,” said Caroline, with the tears in . 
her eyes, “ I was by, and don’t think my sister meant 
to vex M. Fremont —” 

“ Ts that trne,” interrupted Madame deCli'mire, and 

looking stedt'astly at Caroline-“ Is that true, my 

child? Can yon say you think so?” 

Caroline blushed, hung her head, and said nothing. 

“And are you sure, I’ulcheria, it was not from 
malice that you laughed? Were not yon pleased at the 
confusion in which you supposed M. Fremont? Did 
not you endeavour to increase it ? Examine yourself 
•well, and answer me.” 

“ 1 am not capable of telling lies, mamma,-1 

did-1-1 am unworthy-to-to—— keep 

your company-and listen to your stories and-. 

I’ulcheria’s heart was ready to burst. 

“But you always merit my tenderness and forgive¬ 
ness, my child,” said Madame de Clomire, kissing her, 
“when yon are sincere and tell the truth.”—“Ami 
must 1 be for ever banished from your evening meet 
ings, mamma ?”—“ fto”— not for ever ; for eight days 
only.”—“ Thank you, thank you, my dear, dear mam 

ma-But I hope my dear mamma has forgiven me.” 

—I have; because I find your heart is good.”—“ In 
deed, my dear mamma, it was want of thought.”—“ L 
believe it was, and your present repentance makes me 
hope you will never do the like again. And now come 
hither,” said Madame de Cleiniie to Caroline; “ I am 
sorry, my child, 1 have to reproach you likewise, but 
you spoke just now against your conscience.”—•“ 1 own 

it, mamma, but-” “The motive I acknowledge 

deserves some indulgence, but nothing can sanctify a 
lie. Would you be justified, if to oblige your sister 
you should disobey a positive command i had given 
you, and when 1 told you too your disobedience would 
be a mortal offence?”'—“Certainly not, mamma.”— 

“ And yet you have done much worse—you have dis¬ 
obeyed God.”—“Oh goodness!——It is very true. 
The commandments of God forbid lying.”—“Besides, 
be assured, that falsehood is never successful; sooner 
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or later it i3 discovered, and brings dishonour on its ut- 
lercr; while truth, at the same time that it obtains es¬ 
teem, ami begets confidence, serves us most at the very 
crisis when we are most afraid it would injure us." 

“That reflection is just,” said the baroness, “ and rc- 
calls an anecdote of history to my mind, which proves 
the assertion/’ 

“ Ah, my dear gi and#*iwr,” said Fuhheria, “ if 
you relate it in the evening I shan't hear it."—“ Well, 
then," said the baroness, “ I will relate it now." rul¬ 
cheria jumped lip to kiss her; the baroness took her 
upon her lap, and, Caroline and Caisar being attentive, 
SjMike thus 

The anecdote I atn going to relate, is told in the 
history of Arabs by the Abbe Marigny. Negiagc was 
a celebrated Arabian warrior, but ferocious and cruel. 
Among a number of prisoners w hom he had condemn¬ 
ed to death, there was one, who, having obtained a 
moment’s audience, said—“You ought, sir, to pardon 
me, because one day when Abdarralmian was cursing 
j ou, l represe nted to him that he was wrong, and ever 
since that time l lost his friendship."—Hegiage asked 
if he had any witness of his having done this; and the 
soldier mentioned another prisoner, who was likewise 
about to sutler death. '1 he prisoner was called and 
interrogated, and having confirmed the fact, Hegiage 
granted the fit si his pardon. He then asked the witness 
if he had likew ise taken his pari against Abdurrahman? 
but he, still respecting truth, answered no; he did not 
think it was his duty eo to do. Hegiage, notwithstand¬ 
ing his ferocity, wax struck w it lithe prisoner’s greatness 
of soul. “ Well," said he, after a moment’s pause , u sup¬ 
pose I were to grant you life and liberty, should you 
still be my enetuy ?”—“ Nosaid the prisoner. “ That 
is enough,” said Hegiage; “your bare word is suffi¬ 
cient, you have given undoubted proof of your love for 
truth. Go; preserve the life that was less dear to you 
than honour and sincerity : your liberty is the just re¬ 
ward of your virtue."— 

“ Here you see, my children,” continued the baroness, 

“ that truth, as 
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at the very crisis when we arc most afraid it will injure 
us. Would not you have supposed that it would have 
redoubhd the fury of a man so imperious and sanguin¬ 
ary? Yet you find it so beautiful, so forcible, that, 
instead of irritating, it softens and dis n ms the very 
tyrant.” 

“ Eesides,” said Ca v >ar, “ when one is known to re- 
spe t truth one has no occasion to smear to what one 
has once said.”—•** Ceilainly not,’' continued his mam¬ 
ma ; “ pi nictations to such people are useless]: a simple 
allinnation is more pi rsnaitve than a thousand oaths, 
from on.* whose sioceiity is less established; as the 
glorious proof til esle< m, which Xenoerates received 
from the Athenians, may ptove. You know I lead 
it to you. None hut the truly viiinons possess this 
great qualify ; all really great men have been renowned 
lor their love of truth, as was Aristides and the hero 
l'paminoii'l.ts, who made it a constant rule never to 
lie, not e\en ill jest.” 

Tlnir eonveis.ition was intenupted by the entrance 
of the a'obe, who came to ask if .Madame de Clctidre 
chose to see little Augustin, who was helow with his 
mother, she Jiail heard the history of the morning 
from CiP»ai‘, and replied yes, by all means ; they pre¬ 
sently ciitetfd, Augustin was caiessed by every body', 
and Madeline preunted a small basket of new laid 
eggs to .Madame de ( lemire. Hie latter had already 
enquired into the situation of this poor family, and 
heard that the father was but just recovering from a 
be<l of sickness; she therefore willingly granted, at the 
intercession of ( asar, tour guineas oat of the sum de¬ 
dicated to charity, and defied Augustin to come every 
diy and play with Caj»ar. Augustin begged leave to 
bring Ids little brother ( Inrle.- sometimes, because,” 
said he, “ pom Chat ley will be so dull if he is always 
eft behind and, after praising the boy’s fraternal 
love, they readily complied with his desire. 

The evening now approached, and Caesar and Caro¬ 
line pci reiving the unhappiness of tlieii y ounger sister 
at being excluded from their after supper society, both 
determined to beg of their grandmamma not to relate 
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any history during the right days of Piiic.hrria's pe¬ 
nance; for tlu-y weie better ph ased to lie debarred of 
that pleasure, though they a ideally denied it, than to 
enjoy it in the absence of their sister. I he baioness 
highly applauded tlnir disinterestedness, and it wasac- 
cordingU determined >o to be. 

In the mean time, as .Madame de Clemirc was one 
evening disc-musing with her childien, Caroline said to 
her, “ Von have Unbidden us all ronvmatiun with the 
servants, niatnma, becau-e they want education you 
know, and yet you pennit us totalk with tin 1 peasants; 
nay, 3011 yourM-li seem to take pleasure in talking to 
gaffer Philip and goody .Monica, and Madeline.” 

“Thai is very tiue,” answered her mamma, “and I 
will tell 3 011 w l*\. I hough the domestics of the lieh 
are ignoiaut, 311, from fiequcntlv hearing their mas¬ 
ters, they get a mme i» lined, or rather a more alieeted 
manner ot speaking than the peasants, 3el lull as de¬ 
fective. The chief vice in their dialect is the meanness 
of expiession, and puerility 01 ideas, ratlu > than words. 
1 am not afraid, that 113 ronversing with peasants, vou 
should learn to say, / von) tot, I until not, / n nnitol, 
these expressions are so different from those you are 
accustomed to hear, then: is little fear of 30111- adopt¬ 
ing them; hut, on the «\.»»traiy, the language, of sei- 
vanls is m woids something so like 3our own, that 
there is great reason to appiehelid 3011 might adopt it 
ini|>ciceptihl3. Pail dure is another thing, which is 
yet far 11101 e to he feared; domestics have in general 
vices and delects, which are the consequences of the 
servile stale they have elmsen. If an ignorant man is 
not laborious, if he leads a life of idleness, and loiters 
away his time, it is hardly possible he should be vir¬ 
tuous. A footman, instead of bring employed, passes 
three-foniths of die day in indolence, and baying no 
resource within himself, not being able to read or con¬ 
verse, lie drinks, games, corrupts his manners,* and 
loses his piohity. Jhcsc are the constant effects of 
laziness, and not knowing how to employ one’s time. 
A peasant, on the contrary, being always busy, always 
active, living far from cities, still preserves his aim- 
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plicily, his purity of manners, and all the other virtues 
which arc natural to the heart. I love, indeed, to con¬ 
verse with peasants, their artless sincerity is inviting; 
and, though their expressions are homely, they are ne¬ 
ver mean. The singular originality of their sayings 
please me: they recall to my mind the, simple and 
poignant beauties of our old authors. The peasants of 
Burgundy do so in particular, for they have preserved 
in their dialect many of the old (iaulish words. I 
love, too, to see, to look at them, because they are 
laborious and virtuous; anti I love to hear them, be¬ 
cause they are sincere, and never are guilty of the 
least exaggeration. When gafl'er Philip the other day 
saw Caroline running, and cried out—* Lord tore the 
heart on her, how lissom her is!’ my maternal love 
was much more highly Hat lined, than if I had heard 
the Patisiaii phrase of oh, how charming ! which is 
used so prodigally with or without occasion. How¬ 
ever, my children, I would have you understand I 
speak only» h general, and that there are in each case 
many exceptions. There are vicious peasants, and 
there are virtuous servants. You have a proof in 
Morel, and yarn grandmamma will, when onr evening 
comes, relate yon a very all'ecting story, which will 
still more fully prove there is no state iu which the 
most sublime virtue may not be found.” 

“ Ho you remember the story, gi and mamma?'* said 
Fulcheria. “ Yes, my dear,” replied the baroness, “ it 
was told me circumstantially by one of our friends who 
knew die persons.’* 

“ Oil dear, how I long to hear it,” said one-—and 
I—and I,’* said they all. “Well, well, four days 
hence yon will have that satisfaction.”—“Four days I 
Hear, that’s a gn at while.” 

These tiresome four days at last glided away, and 
night and supper-time was thought on with rapture. 
At a quarter after eight every body rose from table, 
took their usual places, and listened attentively while 
the baroness began the following relation » 
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THE 

BRAZIER; 

on, 

RECIPROCAL GRATITUDE. 


rpHE unfortunate James the Second of England 
-*• was obliged to abandon his kingdom, and take 
refuge in Fiance ; where, at the palace of St. Germain, 
I.onis AIV. aliorded him an asylum. * few loyal 
subjects followed him iu his retreat, and settled at 
St. Germain ; among whom was MadamedeVaronne, 
descended from one of the best families in Ireland, 
and whose history I am going to recount. 

Dutiug the life of her husband, this lady lived in 
ease and affluence; but, after his death, being left in 
a foreign country without protection, she had not 
siitUcient interest at court to obtain any part of the 
pension on which they had before subsistetl. She 
neglected not, however, to present petitions to the 
ministers, who always answered, they had laid them 
before the king ; ami she continued in suspense for 
more than two years; till, at last, on a renewal of 
her request, she received a denial, in so formal and 
positive a style, that she could uo longer be blind to 
the fate that attended her. 

Her situation was dreadful; ever since thp death 
of M. de Varonne she lia«l subsisted by selling her 
plate, and part of her furniture, till she had no longer 
any resource. Her love of solitude, her piety, and 
ill health, had always prevented her mixing much 
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with the world ; and still lew than ever since the 
death of her husband. She found her-ell, then, with¬ 
out suppoi}, without fiiends, without hope; strip* 
of every tiling, plunged into a state of fiightful 
misery ; and, that the imv.snic of her woes might he 
full, she was titty yea is of age, and het constitution 
was feeble and itdi> lit. 

In this her day ol diMiess, she had rec« urse to 
Uitu who best could grant her eousoUti.ni and relief; 
who soonest could change the. severity of her destiny ; 
who most certainly could give hei foi tit tide to support 
calamity ; she caM iuiscll at the het ol the Almighty, 
and arose with conl'uh nee, toil.tied and < xaltcd above 
herself, and with the full asMiiaiicc ol a ediu it’-ign.i- 
tiou reviving in her soul, .she looked with a steady 
eye on the dcploiahle seem* Indore hei, and said to 
herself, “ Since it is the inevitable lot ot ii.oitals to 
die, of w!.at importance i." it wlotbei we die hy fa¬ 
mine or disea.-e ; whether we sink to u-t under a 
golden canopy or upon a bed of stiavv.' Will dtaih 
he less welcome, because I have nothing to regret l 
Oh no! I shall med neither c\bnitati..ns mu coinage; 
l have no sac. itices to make ; uh-nuUmcd by the 
world, 1 shall think only of Him who rules the 
world; shall In bold him teady to icetive, to iccom- 
pense me, ami shall lee.eive death as the most pre¬ 
cious of all his giflf.” - 

“ She bad a deal of courage,*' intcimptcd (Caroline. 
“ But is it possible to die without feeling some little 
regret for this life f” 

“ Remember, my dear,'* said the harmless, “ Ma- 
dainc de Varmine had no ehildieu.” 

“ And tliat she had neither a husband nor a mo¬ 
ther," added Madame de Ch-mire. 

Besides,” rejoined the baioiiess, u leligioii is 
capable of inspit iug this sublime resignation, and I 
have already told yon she was truly pious.” But let 
us continue, our tale.— 

While she. was in the midst of these reflections, 
Ambrose, her footman, entered the chamber. It Is 
necessary you should know something of this Am- 
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brose, I will therefore give you a few traits of his 
character. 

Ambrose was forty years of age, and had lived 
with Madame de Varonne twenty, lie could neither 
icad nor write, was naturally blunt, spoke, little, apt 
to find fault, and always appeared to look with con¬ 
tempt on his equals, and with a degree, of haughtiness 
on liis masters. His sullen deportment and dissatisfied 
air, made bis attendance not very agreeable ; but his 
punctuality, good conduct, and pei feci fidelity, hail 
always made him esteemed as a most excellent and 
valuable servant. His good qualities, however, were 
only known in part; for he possessed the most sub¬ 
lime virtue: under a rough exterior was concealed au 
elevated and generous soul. 

Madaiuc de Vatotinc had discharged the servants 
of her husband soon after his decease, and had only 
kept one maid, a cook, and Ambrose; but the time 
was now come, in which she must part with these 
likewise. 

Ambrose, as I have said, entered her chamber 
with a log of wood, it being winter, which be was 
going to put on the lire, when Madame do Varonne 
said to him, “ 1 want to speak to you, Ambrose." 
The tone of voice ill which she pronounced these 
words, struck Ambrose, who, flinging down his Jog 
upon the oailh, exclaimed, “ Good God! Madam 1 
What is the matter V* —“ Do you know how much l 
owe the cook maid, Ambrose?”—** You neither owe 
her nor me, nor Mary any thing; you paid us all 
yesterday—“ True ; that was not what 1 meant to 
say—I—Ambrose, you must tell tire cook, anil Mary, 
1 have no further occasion for their services; and 
you, my good Ambrose, you must seek another 
place."—■“ Another place! What do you mean! No; 

1 will live and die in your service: let what will 
happen, 1 will never quit you.”—** You do not know 
my situation, Ambrose.”—“ Madam, yon do not 
know Ambrose. If they have lessened your pension 
tK> that you cannot maintain your other servants, so 
D i 
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be it; you must part with them; it cannot be helped: 
but I hope I have not deserved to be turned away 
too. I am not metcenaiy, madam, and ” “ liut 1 
am ruined, Ambrose— totally milled. I have sold 
every thin" 1 had to sell, and they have taken away 
my pension.”— “ Taken away your pension! I hat can¬ 
not be—it cannot be.”—“ It is nevertheless very true.” 
“Taken away your pension ! Oh, (»od !”—“ We must 
adore the decrees ol Providence, Ambrose, and sub¬ 
mit without repining: the greatest consolation I find, 
amidst my tni»fortiuics, is to be perfectly resigned. 
Alas! bow many other unhappy beings, on the wide 
surface of this earth, bow many virtuous families are 
in my situation! L have no children! my suit*rings 
will be few, for I shall sutler alone.”—“ .No no— 
no—” replied Ambrose, with a broken voice; “ No, 
you shall not sutler— 1 have an arm, and 1 can woik.” 
—“ -My good Ambrose!” answered Madame de Va« 
ronne, “ l never doubted of your attachment to me, 
hut I will not abuse your kindness: all that 1 desire 
yon to do for me, is to hire a small chamber, a 
garret; 1 have still money enough to support me for 
two or three months; 1 can work, 1 cam spin; find 
some employment foi me, if you can, and that is 
all l wish ; all 1 can admit.” 

While she expressed herself in this manner, Am¬ 
brose stood fixed in silence, contemplating bis mis¬ 
tress; and, when she had finished, casting himself at 
her feet, exclaimed, “ Oh, my dear, my honoured 
mistress, hear the determination, the oath of your 
poor Ambrose, who here vows to serve von to the 
end of his life; and more willingly, with more re¬ 
spect, more ready obedience than ever he did before. 
You have fed me, clothed me, and given nre the 
means of living happy for more than twenty years : 
l have often abused your bounty, and trespassed ou 
your patience. Pardon, madam, the errors which a 
defective temper has occasioned me to commit, and 
asture yourself 1 will make you reparation. It is for 
that purpose only I pray the Father of mercies to 
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spire my lift:.*’ When he had ended, lie rose, 
bathed in tears, and suddenly ran out o!' the room, 
without waiting tor a reply. 

You will easily imagine the lively and deep grati¬ 
tude with which the heart of Madame de Varonne 
was penetrated, hy a discourse like that she had 
heard; she found there were no evils so great, but 
might be. alleviated by the feelings ot benevolence. 
Ambrose returned in a few minutes, bringing in a 
little bag, which he laid upon the (aide. “ Thanks 
to Cod, to ton, madam, and to my late master, I 
have saved these, thiity guineas; from you they 
came, and lo you of right they return."—“ What, 
Ambrose! mb you of the labour of twenty years I 
Oh heaven When you had money, madam; you 
give it to me; now you have none, 1 give it back 
again ; and this is all money is good for. 1 dure say, 
mad no, you have not foigot that I am the son of a 
brazitr; thi.- was my first profession, which 1 still am 
master of: for at those moments wheu I had nothing 
to do in the family, I have gone and assisted Micaull, 
one of my countrymen, rather than be idle. 1 will 
now return u> my trade in earnest, and with a hearty 
good will.”- •** This is too much,” cried Madame de 
' aronne; “ how greatly unworthy of your virtues 
i> the lot in wdiich fortune has cast you, noble Am¬ 
brose!”—“ 1 shall be happy,” said Ainbmse, u if 
you, madam, can but reconcile yourself to such a 
change, in your once happy condition.”—“ A’our 
attachment, Ambrose, consoles me for the loss of all ; 
but how can I endure you should sutler thus for me?'* 
1 —“ Suiter, madam, in labouring—anil when my 
labour is so useful, so necessary! no, it will be hap¬ 
piness. Nicault is a good, a worthy man, and will 
not let me want; his reputation is established in the 
town, and he is in want of just such an assistant; I 
am strong, 1 can do as much work as some two men; 
we shall do very well.” Madame de Vaionne had 
not the power to reply; she lifted up her eyes and 
hands to heaven, and answered with her tears. 

The day following, however, the other two scr- 
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rants were discharged, and Ambrose hired a small, 
light, and neat room, up three pair of stairs, which 
lu- furnished with the remainder of his mistress’s fur¬ 
niture. Thither he conducted her. .She had a good 
bed, an easy chair, a small table, a writing-desk, with 
ptu, ink, and paper, a few books, which were ar¬ 
ranged on four or five shelves, and a large wardrobe, 
in which was contained her linen, her wearing appa¬ 
rel, a provision of thread for her woik, a silver fork 
and spoon, for Ambrose would not sutler her to eat 
with pewter, and the leathern putse which contained 
the thirty guineas. There were, besides, in one coi¬ 
ner of the room, behind the curtain, such earthen 
vessels as were necessary for her cookery. 

“ This, madam,” said Ambrose, 4 * is tin* best cham¬ 
ber I have been able to get for the price yon men¬ 
tioned ; there is but one room, but the girl will sleep 
upon a mattress, which lies rolled up under your 
bed .”— u lTow ! a girl, Ambrose!”—“ Certainly, ma¬ 
dam ; how could you do without ? She will go of 
errands, help to drc:*s and uudress you, and do other 
necessary offices."— .** May, but’Ambrose.”--" i>he 
will cost yon little, she is only thirteen, desires no 
wages, and will live very well on what you leave. 
As for me l have settled eveiy thing with .Kicault; 

1 told him I was obliged to leave you, was out of 
employment, and should Ik* glad of work; he is well 
to do, is a honest man, and my countryman; it is only 
a step from this, and he is to give ine ten-pence a day, 
and my board and lodging, l.iving is cheap in this 
town, and you, madam, will, i hope, lie able to live 
on the ten-pence a day, and the ready money you 
have to supply extraordinary occasions. I did not 
choose to say all this before your new servant, Susan¬ 
nah, but I will now go and bring her.” 

Ambrose here slept out, and presently returned, 
leading in a pretty innocent girl, whom he presented 
to Madame tie Varonne, informing her, that was the 
young pcisnn, concerning whom he had spoken to 
tier. ** Her parents,’’ said he, u ate poor, but indus¬ 
trious : they have six children and you, madam, will 
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do a good action by taking this, their eldest, into your 
service*.” After this preface, Ambrose exhorted Su¬ 
san, with a grave and commanding tone, to be good, 
and do her duty; then taking his leave of Madame 
«.-» V.ironno, went to his new employment with his 
IVie.'d Nicaull. 

Whv' may pretend to describe what passed in tire 
sonl of Madame tie Varonne. Gratitude, admiration, 
astonishment, overwhelmed her, not only at the gene¬ 
rosity, but t. e sudden change of temper and beha¬ 
viour in Ambrose. No man could behave with 
greater respect tLMi lie, who lately was so blunt and 
peevish: since he had become her benefactor, lie was 
no longer the same; he added humility to benevo¬ 
lence, and delicacy to heroism; his heart instantly 
inspired him with every gcutle precaution, iest he 
should wound the feelings of sensibility and misfor¬ 
tune ; lie understood the sacred duty of imposing ob- 
ligations upon others, and felt that no person is truly 
¥ mel ons, who humbles, or even puts to the blush, 
chose whom they assist. 

The next day Madame de Varonne saw nothing of 
Ambrose till the evening, when lie just called; and 
contriving to have .Susan .<ent out for a moment, lie 
diew from his pocket a bit of paper, in which his 
day’s wages were wrapped, laid it on the table, and 
t-aid, “ There, madam , is my small mite;'* then 
calling in Susan, staid not for an answer, but returned 
to his friend Nicanlt. How sweet must have been 
his sleep alter such labour! how pleasing his dreams 
alter a day so sptnt! how cheerful was lie when he 
awaked! If we arc so happy alter doing a good deed, 
how inexpressible must be the pleasure of an heroic 
action! 

Ambrose, faithful to the sublime duties lie had im¬ 
posed upon him«clf, paid every day a visit to Madame 
de Varonne, to leave with her the fruits of bis indus- 
; he only received as much at the end of each 
month as would pay his washerwoman, and some 
bottles of beer drank on Sundays and holidays; nor 
would he retain that small sum, but aBkcd it as a gift 
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of his mistress. In vain did Mail ami 1 dr Varoiinr, 
sensibly alllictrd at thus robbing the gem-ions Am¬ 
brose, persuade him she could live on less; he would 
not hear her, or if lie did, it was with Midi evident 
distress of heart, that she was soon obliged to be si¬ 
lent. 

Madame de Yaroniie, on her part, hoping to give 
some respite to the labours of Ambrose, worked with- 
out ceasing .at netting, Susan assisted her, and went 
to sell the product of their industry; hut when she 
spoke to Ambrose of this, and exaggerated the pio- 
fits, he would only leply mi iiiiicIi the better, I am 
glad i»f it, and immediately change the subject, l ime, 
produced no alteration in his eonduct; during fonr 
years he never in the least varied from the viituous 
ardour with which lie began. 

'I'he moment at length approached, in which Ma¬ 
dame de Varontu* was to experience remorse the most 
bitter, anil pangs the most afflicting. 

One night as she sat exjvctiug Ambrose, as usual, 
she saw the seivant of Nicault .enter her chamber, 
who came to tell her Ambrose was so ill he was ob¬ 
liged to be put to bed. Madame tic Veronue instant¬ 
ly desired the girl to conduct her to l.ei mastei’s house, 
and at the same time ordered Misan l» go for a phy¬ 
sician. Nicault, who hod ne\er seen her before, was 
a good deal surprised; sin.* desired him to shew her 
the apartment of Ambrose. “'Ihe apartment, iny 
lady! it’s impossible.’*—“impossible! howl why I” 
—•“ One's obliged to go up a ladder to get into the 
loll where, he li»*** t jour ladyship.”- “ A ladder! aud 
a loft! poor Ambrose: go—shew me where it is.”— 
“ But your ladyship will break your ladyship’s neck; 
besides it is such a hole, your ladyship can’t stand up- 
riglit.” Madame de Yaionno could not restrain her 
tears, she begged Nicault would Instantly shew her 
the way, and lie biought her to the foot of a little lad¬ 
der, which she had much difficulty to climb; this led 
her into a dismal loft, in one corner of which Ambrose, 
was lying upon a bed of straw. “ Ah I my dear Am¬ 
brose,” cried she, “ in what a situation do 1 find you! 
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And yon told hip you had a good lodging, that you 
were perfectly Minified.” 

Ambrose was not in a condition to reply, he had 
been light-headed some lime, which she presently 
pel reived, and was most sensibly and justly afflicted 
at tlx: sight. 

Susan .it lad anived, followed by the physician, 
who was evidently surprised at entering such an apart¬ 
ment to see a lady, win so. mien and superior deport¬ 
ment bos,.*.We her rank, weeping in despair over a 
poor join nr) inau brazier in a stiaw-brd. lie ap- 
pio.idled the sick person, examined him attentively, 
and said t!-<) had called him too late. 

Imagine the condition of .Madame tie Yaronnc when 
she heard this sentence piomumced. 

*■ Ah, poor Ambrose,” said Nicault; “ but it is all 
his own fault -hr has been ill for these* eight days 
past, hut he would keep on ; there was no persuading 
him, he would w<nk. At last lie could not hold his 
head up any longer, h'it tor alt that we had much ado 
t«> get him to beil. He uudeitook more than he could 
go tluongh, that he might Im.iid and lodge with us, 
and so now lie has killed himself with downright la¬ 
bour.” 

Every woid Nicault uttered was a inoital stab to the 
price of .Madam** de Varoinie; she addressed herself 
to the physician, and with wringing hands and flow¬ 
ing tears conjured him not to ahanoon Ambrose. lie 
was a man of humanity; and besides, bis cuiiosity 
was strongly incited by ever) thing he had heard and 
seen; he Ihereiote readily engaged to spend part of 
tin* night with his patient. Madame de Yaronne then 
sent tor bedding, blankets, aud sheets, and, with the 
assistance of Susan, made, up a bed, on which Am¬ 
brose was genii) laid by Nicault and the physician; 
after which she sat herself down on a stool, and gave 
tiee vent to her tears. 

About lour in the morning the physician wvtit, after 
he had bled the patient, and promised to return at 
noon. As for .Madame de Yaronne, you may easily 
imagine she never quitted him a moment; she re- 
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mained tight and forty hours at his bed-side without 
the least hope; at last, on the third day, the physician 
thought he perceived some favourable symptoms, and 
at night declared him out of danger.— 

The bareness had proceeded thus far, when Ma¬ 
dame tie Clennre tearing that so much speaking would 
fatigue her, interrupted her, although it was not half 
after nine o’clock, and desired her to finish her story 
on the'morrow evening. “ What leave off already,” 
cried Caroline; “ 1 am sure it is not late.”—Nave 
not you observed,” said Madame de ('loinire, “ that 
your grandmamma has coughed, and become hoarse 
within this quarter of an hour?”—“ Mamma!”-— f ‘ A 
truly sensible heart ought to be more attentive, it ought 
al ways to have a dread of abusing complaisance, or im¬ 
posing upon a good natine.”—“ IVar mamma, 1 feel 
1 have been wrong.”—“ Then, my dear, J an> sure, 
you will be careful lu»w you commit the like error in 
future; you will not hesitate to sacrifice your pleasure 
to your gratitude, or even to the decorum of society.” 

Alter this short lesson they retired to rest, and on 
the morrow Ihe baroness thus continued her recital: 

1 shall not attempt to describe the joy of Madame 
de Varonne when she saw Ambrose out of danger; 
she would have watched the night following, but Am¬ 
brose, who now was no longer light-headed, would by 
no means consent, ami she returned home overcome 
with fatigue. The, physician came on the morrow to 
visit her, and she was so much obliged to him, so 
grateful for the vast attention he had paid to Ambrose, 
that she could not refuse to answer his questions: she 
related her history, and satisfied his curiosity. Three 
days after this, he was obliged to return suddenly' to 
Paris, for lie did not reside at St. Germain, leaving 
Madame de Varonne in good health, and Ambrose 
recovering. 

The situation of Madame de Varonne, however, 
was at this instant as critical as it was distressing: in 
a week she had expended on Ambrose what little mo- 
ney she possessed, except just enough to supply them 
for four or five days. But Ambrose could not, with- 
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out the most imminent danger, begin to work attain so 
Scotland s‘-e •hmhie'i-d with f* ar led necessity should 
Urge him U» lilnurem «• more at the lutzaid «-l his life. 
Then it was that she fell all tin km tor «>t want, and 
repvoai In <t lu’tself most hitte.ly tor having accepted 
the moiuy of tie genet on> .Aminos.'. “ Had it not 
been fm me,” said site, “ lit: wtaihl ha\e been happy ; 
Ins imlu'tiy would have j roeiueil hint a rom.oitable 
livtliliixtd . his f.'itlum attachnunt to me has it>hhe(l 
hint ut t ..re. health, and happiness na \, yet pet haps, 
of life ; ainl I must sink to the giuve without ucqi'it- 
till" tins \ •*. ol.ligition: acquitting! alas, wete the 
the univtiM- at my command, it would be impossible! 
tied aU-ite van discharge a debt so sacred- - -(loti alone 
can wetthily tewatd \iitue so sublime! 

One evening, as Madame tie \ .in tine sat profoundly 
ahsmhed in sncl -like lneiaiuli ty itthctions, Susan 
came ruumi.g, out of bieatb, to tell her that a great 
lady wanted to speak with her. “ A lady !” said her 
ini tress, “ what lady? you ate mistaken.”— 4 * !So, 
ii<>, In- quick,” answered Susan, 44 I saw her myself, 
and she slid, says she, * J want to speak with Madame 
<le Vaiomie, who lives up thiee pair of stuns, at M. 
DavitlV,* site saiil this nut of her coach window; a 
line tou:li, with six line horns; so as I happened to 
be standing at the door ami heard her, I answeied 
and said, says I, * That’s here/ says 1, 4 an’l please 
yum lad)ship;’ and so, says she, ‘ Clo, my dear, and 
tell Mad tine de Varonnc, that l beg she will do me 
the honour to permit me to speak a tew words with 
her;’ when upon ! pul my best leg foremost, and—” 

.Susan was iiitenupted by two or three gentle taps 
on the floor, w hicii Madame de Varoune, with great 
emotion, rose to open. She drew hack, and hchchl 
a most beautiful lady enter and advance with a timid, 
respectful, and compassionate air. Madame de Ya 
roniic ordered Susan to leave the room, and as soon 
as they were alone, the unknow n lady began the con¬ 
versation by saying,—“ l am happy, madam, in be¬ 
ing the fust to inform you, that the king lias at last 
come to the knowledge of your situation, aud that 
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his goodness means hereafter to recompense you for 
thfe former injustice of fortune towards you."—“ Oh, 
Ambrose!” exclaimed Madame de Varonne, and 
clasped her hands, and raised her eyes to heaven, 
with the most forcible and expressive picture of joy 
and gratitude in her countenance. 

Her visitant could not refrain from tears. She ap¬ 
proached Madame tie Varonne, and taking her atiec- 
tionately by the hand, said, “ Coiue, madam, come 
to the apartments that are prepared for you—come”— 
“ Oh! madam,” interrupted Madame de Varonne, 

“ what can l say ? how speak 1 -Vet, if I durst—— 

I beg your pardon-but, madam, 1 have a bene¬ 

factor—such a benefactor!—sutfer me to tell you 
how.”—“ 1 will leave you at full liberty,” said the 
lady; “ and, lest my company should at present be 
the least embarrassment, I will not even accompany 
you to your house, I shall return homewards; but 
first I must conduct you to yonr coach, which waits 
at the door.”—“ My coach!”—“ Yes, dear madam; 
come, let us lose no time.” 

In saying this, she presented her arm to Madame 
de Varonne, who scarce had power to descend the 
stairs; when they had reached the door, the lady 
desired one of her lackies to call Madame de Va- 
ron/tt’x servants. She thought herself in a dream, 
and her asloui.duucnt increased when she saw the 
footman beckon the carriage, which was simple and 
elegant, to the door, let dowu the step, and heard 
him say, my lady’s carriage is ready. The unknown 
lady then accompanied her to her coach, took her 
leave, and stept into her own carriage. 

Madame de Varonne’s footman waited to receive 
her orders, and she, with a gentle and trembling 
voice, desired to be drove to the house of Kicuult, 
the brazier. You w'ill easily conceive, my children, 
the lively emotion, the agitation, which the sight of 
that house occasioned in her heart. She drew the 
cord, she stopped, she opened the door herself, and 
leaning upon the lackey’s shoulder for support, en¬ 
tered the shop of Nicault« 
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The first object she beheld was Ambrose—Am- 
brose himself, in his working dress, scarce ont of the 
bed of sickness, and again, notwithstanding his weak¬ 
ness, endeavouring to work. The tenderness, the 
satisfaction, the joy she felt, were unutterable; he was 
labouring for her, and she came to snatch him from 
those painful labours, to release him from fatigue and 
misery, 'then it was she tasted in all it's purity, 
that deep and well-founded gratitude, which superior 
minds alone can taste. “ Come,” cried she with 
transport; “ conic, noble Ambrose—follow me—• 
quit your labours and your cares; they are ended; 
your fate is changed; delay not a moment, but 
come.” 

In vain did the astonished Ambrose beg an expla¬ 
nation—in vain did he desire time at least to put on 
liis Sunday clothes; TVIadame de Varonne was inca¬ 
pable of hearing or ot answering; she look hold of 
his arm, dragged him along, anti obliged him to get 
into the carriage. “ Would you please, madam, to 
be drove to yonr new house V* said the servant.— 
ller heart leapt within her.—“ Yes,” said she, fixing 
her eyes, that overflowed with tears, upon Ambrose— 
“ Vos—drive us to onv new house.” 

Away they went, and Madame de Varonne re¬ 
counted every thing as it had happened to Ambrose, 
who listened with a joy mixed with fear and doubt : 
he scarcely durst believe in happiness so extraordi¬ 
nary, so mihn|ied. The carriage, at length, stopped 
at a neat little house in the forest de St. Hermain, 
and they alighted: as they entered the hall, they 
were met by the unknown lady, who had been wait¬ 
ing for their arrival, and who presented a paper to 
Madame de Varonne. “ The king,” said she, “ has 
deigned to charge me with this, madam, that l^might 
remit it to yon; it is a brevet for a pension of ten 
thousand livres a year, with a liberty of leaving the 
half of that >mn to whoever you shall please to no¬ 
minate at your decease.” 

“ This is indeed a benefaction,” cried Madame de 
Varouue“ Behold that person, madam; behold that 
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nobly virtuous man, who is truly woitliy of your 
protection, aid the f ivoiir of his sovereign.” 

Ambrose, who at first had placed hinisdi' behind 
his mistress, f-it Ids embarrassment iucr- aw at these 
words, and taking oil Ins cap, reheated *\ith a bash¬ 
ful air: for no(oiiiis!.iudiug the excess ot Ins joy, he 
felt a pain-ul rouiuiioii at hearing huuseli -• much 
praised; besides that. In 1 was a little vexed to be 
seen, tor the first time, by so line a lady in Ins !e ilhern 
apron, diity jacket, and without his wig, and could 
not lie’p rcgietting, in some degree, the want of his 
Sunday clothes. 

The unknown lady following, cried, “ Stop, Am¬ 
brose—stop—-let me look at you, let me consider you 
a moment.” Dear madam,” said Ambrose, bowing, 
** 1 have done nothing hut what wa-> \ei\ natural, 
nothing to astonish any one.” 

Here Madame de Varonn • interrupted him, to 
relate, which she did with rapidity and enthusiasm, 
how much she owed her suppoit, her all, her life 
itself, to Ambrose. When she had ended, the un¬ 
known lady, deeply alli-cted, sighed, and rai.-iug her 
eyes to heaven, said, “ And have I at lad, aftei 
meeting so much ingratitude in the woild. have I 
the exquisite delight ot finding two hearts I inly sen¬ 
sible, Only noble!—Adieu, madam,” continued she, 
“ ailien—be happy ;—this house, and all that it con¬ 
tains, is y our’s; you will lecc.ive directly the first 
quarter of your pension.”—As she finished, she ap¬ 
proached the door, but Madame de Varmnie ran, 
bathed in tears, and threw herself at her feet. The 
lady raised, tenderly embraced her, and departed. 
•She had scarcely quitted the threshold, before the 
door again opened, and the physician, to whom 
Ambrose owed his life, entered. 

u Oh I” exclaimed Ciesar, “ I sus|>cct it was the 
good physician who related the stoiy to this unknown 
lady.”—“It was,” answeied the baroness. Madame 
de. Varonne, the moment she beheld him, immedi¬ 
ately comprehended the whole atfair. After having 
testified the gratitude with which lici heart over- 
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flowed, she learnt from him that the unknown lady 
was Madame de 1’—, who resided always at Ver¬ 
sailles, where she had great iulhietieo “ 1 have 
been her physician," said he, “lor tlnw ten yeais; 
I knew lu i benevolence, aiul was eeilain she would 
inteiest hcisclf exceedingly in your bchali, when she 
had heaid jour histoiy. ^o sootier, indeed, had I 
tela ted it, than she began to verily inyhojH's; she 
purchased this house, and obtained the pension, of 
which sin h is given you the brevet." 

As the phystei.ui was ending his recital, the servant 
entered, and inhumed Madatue tie V atomic supper 
was served up; she prevailed on the physician to 
slay, and, leaning upon the arm o! Ambrose, walked 
into the other ap.utinenl, wheie she desired Ambrose 
to place liimsetr by her side. Ambrose made his 
excuses, and said, it was not proper he. should sit at 
ttble with his honoured mist!ess. " I low',” leplied 
she, “ i?, not my benefactor and my friend my equal?” 
'The modest, the generous Ambio.se obeyed, and with 
the physician on one sitie of her, and Ambrose on 
the other, Madame tie Ynroitne enjoyed, that happy 
evening, all the pure and delicious pleasures which 
gratitude ami bliss inexpressible could inspire, and 
w)i eh a tcudoi and a feeling heart could know. 

You may well suppose that Ambrose hurl the next 
day, thanks to Madame tie Varomic, a dress suitable 
to his new foil tine; lh.il his apartment was fitted up 
and furnished with eveiy possible care; that Madame 
de Varoimc, timing hei whole life, caused him to 
partake her foitimc, and that she never received 
money without recollecting, with the utmost suscep¬ 
tibility, the lime when the faithful Ainhio.se hi ought 
his day’s wages in a bit of paper, laid it upon the 
table, anti said, “ Thtn, mini am, is my small 
mite — 

This story, my children, continued the haroneBs, 
proves what your mamma has before said, that there 
is no condition oi life, no class of men, in which the 
heroism of virtue is not to be found; and it further 
proves, that did men only understand their own in- 
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terest, they would all be virtuous. Noble actions 
are seldom buried in oblivion; it is almost impossible 
to prevent a sublime conduct from obtaining a signal 
reward. 

Ambrose, in supporting his lady, acted entirely 
from a generous heait; but let ns for a moment sup¬ 
pose ambition had been his side motive, and we shall 
find he could not possibly have taken any way so 
effectual to accomplish his desires. In such a case 
this would have been his manner of reasoning: 

“ I wish to raise myself from the low situation in 
which fortune has thrown me; what means shall 1 
pursue? 1 am poor and unknown, how shall I 
attract the notice and benevolence of those who have 
the power to change my fate? What is the most cer¬ 
tain method of lixiug the atlcntiou of the world, and 
inspiring it with an effectual desiie to serve mel- 
Genius! That I have not. And had 1 the greatest I 
should be liable to be confounded among others: the 
number is small which genius oan dazzle or delight; 
few understand its value, ami the cold admiration it 
inspires seldom comes from the heart. W hat then is 
the merit which is universally interesting? Virtue 
alone has this irresistible charm. Hut to distinguish 
myself 1 must possess something more than mere 
probity: that procures esteem, but not admiration.— 
Chance now affords me an opportunity to obtain the 
end 1 propose. Madame de Varonne is ready to 
sink under her misfortunes; she shall owe her exist¬ 
ence to me. Her gratitude, soon or late, will find 
the means of publishing this virtuous action to my 
renown. 1, in the mean time, must he silent; for 
were it divulged by me it would lose all its merit.” 

" Nothing,” interrupted Caisar, “ can be more true: 
the conclusions are wonderfully just. Self-interest 
might have counselled Ambrose to an act which virtue 
performed.” 

u Without doubt” answered Madame de Clemire; 

“ aud the reasoning, which yon find so conclusive in 
m instance, will be equally good in every other. 
Self-interest, well understood, would make us sincere. 
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upright, jnst, and generous. Hence a celebrated 
writer Bays, ( Mr. Gaillard, Histnire de Charle¬ 
magne, tom. ]. p. 279, j “ Folly alone can make us 
wicked, folly alone can make us knaves; and it is 
still a more stupid degree of folly to connect ideas of 
superiority and grandeur to devastation and tyranny, 
or of wisdom and genius to fraud ami artifice.’' 

“ How, mamma,*’ cried Caroline, “ are there peo¬ 
ple who suppose that tyranny is grandeur f* 

“ Unhappily, my dear," answered Madame de Cle- 
mire, “ liistoiy furnishes us witli too many proofs. 
Almost all histoiians are lavish of the title of great, to 
iceu and monarch?, who are renowned only lor their 
injustice and usurpations—for such continually are 
great conquerors." 

“ And so men may become celebrated without being 
virtuous V* 

“ Certainly; but they are always hated and unhappy. 
Celebrity may be acquired by extraordinary actions 
of any kind, but virtuous oues alone can bestow a 
just and desirable fame." 

“ I understand yon, mamma: for want of reflection 
we may sometimes admire a conqueror, because his 
courage hides his injustice; 1 conceive that to be very 
possible. Jiut, pray, how can fraud and cuuniiig ever 
be mistaken for wisdom?" 

" None but fools, my dear, ever do make this mis¬ 
take. Bnt the class of fools is very extensive, and 
therefore there are abundance of people who are thus 
deceived. Hear what the author t have just quoted 
says on that subject: 

“ Every deceitful man is essentially a foolish man, 
runs directly from the goal, and, by the nature of 
things, infallibly becomes, sooner or later, the dupe 
of his own artifices: lor there is no fraud so deep as 
to be entirely hid from the eye of suspicion; no trick 
1 l «d all men do not revolt against as soon as it is seen.” 

The fifth evening ended with this citation; Madame 
e Clemire rose, and every body retired to rest, de* 
*g ‘led with the history of Madame de Varonnc and 
tue virtuous Ambrose. 
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It was then the iiStli of February, the cold was ex¬ 
cessive, and Madame de (Jlcmiiu had promised Caesar 
lo t ike him a long walk. 1 le begged of her to go to 
the forest of I'aulm,' she consented, and asCaioliuc 
and l’ulclieri.i both had colds, lhe\ were nut of the 
party. The} set out at ten o’clock in the. morning; 
the place they won* going to was a league and a half 
distant; a carriage therctoi e followed (01 them to walk 
one half of the wav and ride the other, that they might 
not make the dinner wail, which was always served 
between twelve and one. 

Uhe cold had seat cel} been so piercing all the winter 
as it was that morning; Caesar at first complained a 
little, hut in less than half an hour told his iuaiiun:i 
he could bear it very well. “ And }et," said .Madame 
ile Cleiuire, “ the degree of cold is all the sune as 
when we first set out; but yon are now moie accus¬ 
tomed to it, and therefore ted it le<s. J ims it i> with 
all physical evil: we inure ourselves to ail those that 
may be supported without death being the conse¬ 
quence ; habit makes the most frightful and dangerous 
objects ! uniilinr, and robs e\ e»i grief of its sting. 1 his is 
a truth, which it i-vet\ neeo.tai} we:I to cmupreltcn I; 
because it teaches us to face the pains and wii.Moi tunes 
attendant on Immaii nature with fort .tilde.” 

“ Yes, mamma,” said C.csar, “ but there are some 
people so naitirall} delicate that tin*} cannot habituate 
themselvis to sufteriug*. 1 remembei you once said, 
that Madame de I’tvauvais, after the loss of her law¬ 
suit, ncv'T eould endure poverty, or to live ictired in 
the count* y.” 

“ J rue, niv dear," said she, “ but this is so uncom¬ 
mon an inst nice, that it only ought to he looked upon 
as stu exception, which never ran happen but to feeble 
and degeiieiate minds: it.is not in nature, it is the ef¬ 
fect of luxniy and a bad education.” 

“ Then, mamma, in my people that appear to ns ex¬ 
tremely miserable are not so much so as we believe.” 

“ That is to say, my dear, they softer le*-s Ilian we 
suppose they do, but for that very reason they are more 
worthy of our compassion and assistance, lie, who 
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courageously submits to his fate, and suffers without 
murmuring, is certainly a most respectable being; and 
it must be a mean and insensible mind that can refnte 
its pity to a man, who, obliged to endure, hardens hint. 
sh.Ii' in sorrow, and supports paiu nobly. Such vii- 
tuous resignation should incite our admiration, anti 
rentier sympathy more tender and active. Besides, it 
is very natural to shrink from beholding misery in 
others, which we ourselves could support without com¬ 
plaining. '1 his ia a sublime sensation, and common to 
all superior minds, of which we have dally a thousand 
proofs* For example, I can see myself bled, and 
hold the bason, anti yeti am atiected when I look at 
the lancet wounding the vein of another. 1 have seen 
jour papa, when his arm was broken, support its being 
set again with the utmost composure, and yet he was 
almost ill the day that the same accident happened to 
’Jhibaut, your uncle’s valet.’* 

“ That is very true,’* said Ctesar, “ 1 know it by my¬ 
self, mamma; 1 hill down, hart or cut myself, and 
scarce lake any notice of it, and yet I cannot look at 
another person’s blood without feeling for them very 
much.” 

Hence you may learn,” answered Madame de 
Ch-mire, “ that it is not always natural to prefer our¬ 
selves to others; and that he who thinks only of, and 
for himself, and who is not affected by the misfortunes 
of others, is a vicious and degraded being.” 

('onversing thus, they came to a large meadow co¬ 
vered over with mow, through which a brook ran that 
was frozen, where CSeor wished to divert himself a 
little with sliding. In order to have a good run he 
went to the side of a copse that bordered upon the 
meadow,and something catching his eye he entered the 
viood where Madame de Clemire lost sight of him for 


a moment; Caisar returned almost in an instant, crying 
out as loud as he could —“ run, run, mamma; run, 
perhaps they are not dead.”—** Who are not dead, 
childl What have you seen?” said Madame dc Cle- 
mire.-—“ oh dear, mamma, two children, that the 
frost has seized, lying on the ground quite insensible.” 

VOL. I. 
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Madame de Clemire ran instantly, and Ctrsar, full 
of tenderness and pity, conducted her towards a bush, 
where two childicn were laid so that both their faces 
were hid. As she drew near she saw the eldest of the 
two hail stripped himself to his shill, and laid himself 
upon the other face to face. “ Good God !” cried she, 
“ they ate ceitainly two brothcis, and Uie ehlest has 
had the genet osity to stiip himself that he might clothe 
the youngest, oli, noble child!—I hope to God we 
are not too late to save them.” 

Madame de Clemire then called to hci seivants to 
take and put them m the carriage instantly, anil 
Cscsar snatched oil Ins great coat, and threw it over 
the eldest. Morel then look the ehlest in his arms, 
and as he lifted liim, said he is quite stitl, i am afraid 
lie is past rccovety. Caesar, the moment he beheld 
the face of the child, burst into teats,and cried out—. 
*' Oh, good God, mamma, it is poor Augu-tin and his 
brother Charles!" Ca'sar was right; and Madame do 
Clemire, as soon as she saw him, found her passions 
still more strongly interested, and mixed her tears 
with Caesar’s. Her heart was pietced when she be¬ 
held death pictured on the face of the gem t ons Augus¬ 
tin, especially when she represented to herself the dis¬ 
traction of the unhappy mother of Midi a child. 

Morel and another lackey held the children in their 
arms, had assured her they were dead, but neverthe¬ 
less she insisted on their being immediately pul inio 
the carriage, ordered .Morel to get in with, and con¬ 
vey them to the castle with all possible speed, conti¬ 
nuing to rub them all the way, which lie instantly 
obeyed. The other scivant staid to couduct Madame 
tic Clemire and Caesar, who soon lost sight of the car¬ 
riage. 

Madame de Clemire and Caesar exerted themselves 
to make all possible haste, and arrived at the castle 
fatigued, but exceedingly anxious lor the fate of the 
children. As they entered the avenue they saw, and 
were seen by Caroline, Fulcheria, and the abbe, who 
all called out aloud that Augustin and Charles were 
both alive. The news made Caesar weep with joy. 
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and tired as he was he sprang to kiss his sisters with 
transport. 'Huy all ran directly to the room, where 
the patients won* still undergoing the means of reco¬ 
very; Madame de ('letniie found them reviving, hut 
not jet come to themselves: she sent for their mother, 
who arrived just as I’liaiIts, who had suffered less 
than his brother, began to look about him, and pro- 
iioimre a lew word*. About an hour after Augustin 
gave signs of recollection, and knew hi? mother. 
Uke first word lie said was, “ t bailey!—brother !’* 

After some time, a physician that had been sent for 
came, who said, “ that though there was yet much to 
he apprehended, lie believed tin ni out of danger.'* 

Madeline being now something more composed, 
related to Madame de C'lemiie how they had both 
gone from home, at eight o’clock in the morning, to 
gather lire wood, and not finding them return so soon 
as usual, her husband at half past nine had gone in- 
quest of them; that he, being deceived by tracks in 
the snow made by other children, had gone to the con¬ 
trary side of the wood to where- they were unhappily 
frozen. 

Ca’sar and his sisteis were employ ed all the even¬ 
ing by their attentions for Augustin; the whole house 
was interested in behalf ot that amiable boy; no per¬ 
son would go to bed till the- effect of the remedies that 
were given him were known, which was not till mid¬ 
night ; and several of the servants sat up all night in 
his chamber. At break of day tsesar was at the door, 
and lie heard, with the most heartfelt satisfaction, the 
two brothers were both almost well, that tiiey talked 
as usual, and were entirely come to the use of reason. 

In the afternoon Augustin was permitted to get up, 
and Cmsar to visit him: he beheld and Kissed him 
with an inconceivable delight. The day following 
the boy w r as in a state to tell the particulars of his 
own story. 

The family were all gathered round Augustin, who 
was placed between hie brother and mother, and was 
the historian of the evening, lie related, with great 
simplicity and feeling, that Charley, instead of gather- 
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ingsticks, would sit down, and that presently the cold 
had such power over him as to deprive him of the 
use of las senses; that he (Augustin) in vain endea¬ 
voured to rerover him, by bicatliing upon, and rub¬ 
bing him with bin hands.; that seeing him continue 
to look blue in the fire, he made the wood echo with 
his cries; that he called to Ins lather several times tor 
help, anil that when »ub >dy heard nor answered he 
began to weep; that Ins (ears dropping upon Charley'* 
fare, froze almost directly, and this made him cry 
still more ; that, however, he did not entirely lose his 
courage, hut endeavoured to rais<* him up and carry 
him on his hack; hut, that being himself, by this time, 
half frozen, he wanted strength, and fell down beside 
his brother. At last lie saw no other way to save, his 
poor Charley, but to take olf bis coal, and then his 
waistcoat, and then every thing else he had on, to 
cover him up and keep him wann; anil then at that 
instant poor Charley opened his eyes, looked at him, 
and pushed away the clothes, as if he wanted him to 
put them on again; that then he began to be seized 
with a kind of uunibneM* and diowsim-S', and to lose 
his feeling, and so he went and lay upon his poor 
Charley.—“ And so,” says Augustin, “ that—that’s all 
•—for 1 don't remember any thing mere." 

Scarce had Augustin ended, when Caesar rose with 
impetuosity, and Hung himself upon his neek, at which 
Augustin was surprised ; for eveiy thing lie had done 
seemed to him so natural, he could not conceive why 
it should occasion so much admiration, llis mother 
presently after look him to bed; and, when they were 
gone, Madam** do Cleinire said to Cies.ir—“ Does not 
this story, this heroic action, my si n, prove the truth 
of what 1 wan say ing to you during uni walk—' that it 
is not so natural a* is generally supposed, to prefer 
one’s self to others l* Augu-tio shipped oH his clothes, 
because it was less pain lid to him to endure the cold, 
than to see the suflerings of his brother. Oh! my 
child, how sublime is pity, since it can inspire virtue 
like this! Ear from enfeebling, it ennobles tha soul, 
piakes it insensible of danger, superior to pain, and 
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fearless of death! Never stifle, never blush at such 
sensations: cherish feelings so active and compas¬ 
sionate, so natural to the heart of man, and which he 
never can lose, without debasing his nature.” 

Madame de Cleiniic now rose to ictiie, but ('a'.sar 
detained her, wlule he told hei how exceedingly sorry 
he was to think that Augustin must go hark agaiu to 
hi* poor cottage in a day or two. “ Well, child/’ said 
Madame de fleiniie, ** you shall have your wish; l 
wdl ask his paten's to have him here; 1 will take 
charge of him, and )ou shall he educated together.” 
This piomise made 1 afsai leap for joy. “ J will tell 
him every thing iny-ell,” ciicd ( ivsar.—“ Ay, but,” 
said i'ulcbeiia, “ how ran his lather and mother con¬ 
sent to part with ho good a cSild/”—“ As.-uiedly, my 
dear/’ answered her man ma, “ they will not hesitate 
to sanifice their own satislaction to the interest of their 
child ; the way to shew' their affection, is to promote 
his happiness; it they did not they would be without 
aillction.” 

Accoidingly, the next day, Madame de Clem ire 
made the proposal to the parents of Augustin, w ho ac¬ 
cepted her otter with gratitude ami joy. Augustin 
wept a good deal, when he heaid he was to leave his 
father ami mother, and his hi other t liarh y;—not hut 
lie was very sensible ot 4 les.u’s fih-mhhip for him, 
and had a gieal desire to be iusti ueted, aud learn, us 
he said, all the hue things that master knew. 

The childrcu had been so lut*y aliout Augustin, that 
for thiee or f<-m evenings they had neglected their 
nightly assemblies; at last, however, they reminded 
their mamma of their favourite a., iisemeut, and night 
being come, their desires were readily granted. 

“ You have admired, with great justice,” said Ma¬ 
dame de Clciuire, “ the delicacy aud heroism of Am¬ 
brose; and you imagine, without doubt, it is impossi¬ 
ble to shew more generosity, attachment, or greatness 
of soul. Well, then, my chiidien, I will ielate a stoiy, 
>u which yon will find an example id' a still sublimer 
conduct. J have said seveial things to the disadvan¬ 
tage of servant maids in gcucral, because tin y aie com* 
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nionly ignorant ami selfish; l would have you believe, 
however, there are some entirely the reverse, and that 
yon may be convinced there are, listen to a tale that 
passed almost under mine own eyes, and that may be 
called 


tiie 

HEROISM OP ATTACHMENT. 


JN one of the northern provinces of France, there is 
■*“ a small corner of the earth, where good faith aud 
virtue supersede laws, and give to the inhabitants 
of that peaceable country a felicity pure and unal¬ 
terable— 


“ Oh ! mamma, what a charming place I What is it 
called 1 1 lave you ever been there i”— 

Yes; in my youth. It's name is S-; where I 

had the pleasure of admit mg a people so happy. The 
lni.'handmcn, simple and industrious, have neither in 
their language nor manners the rude clownishness of 
peasants, 'i lie mothers are gentle, the children grate¬ 
ful and obedient, and thw^bung women universally 
modest; covctnusncss'and envy are there unknown; 
and there are found all that eqtidity, brotherly love, 
and purity of manners, which constituted the happi¬ 
ness of mankind, in the early ages of the world. 

'Ihe gentleman, who owned this spot, had a wife 
every way worthy to enjoy sueh felicity. Madame 
de -S- - - possessed a superior understanding, a bene- 
volent heart, and an enlightened mind. She read, she 
studied, she worked, and loved to work; she embroi¬ 
dered, made tapestry, cultivated a flower-garden, kept 
bee hives* and bred silk worms. '1 he care of her 


• Economy of bees. Naturalists relate wonders on 
this subject. The moral virtues have been all, at one 
time oi other, attributed to t /Jev.s; and they have been 
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house was her pleasure; she delighted in her domestic 
employments; she neglected none of them, because 
she understood the duties of her station; they are in¬ 
deed int.'testing in themselves, and especially to those 
who live in the country. She took a pleasure in look¬ 
ing alter her |>ooUry and dairy f and hence tumid 
amusement, in-unction, and the method of living in 
abundance upon a very moderate income.—■ 


p nTu-nlarly cclebiated for their prudence, industry, 
mutual affection, unity, loyalty to their sovereign, 
public spirit, sobriety, and clcanlincs:.. 'I he sagacity of 
fives, in foreseeing rain, has been often mentioned, 
but it is very questionable. '1 hough some of the ac¬ 
counts that have been given of these insects are fabu¬ 
lous, yet intimate acquaintance with them in their 
domes.ie operations, hath furnished many real facts, 
that are .i> surpi isiug as those which are groundless. 
It must not. however, be omitted, that at certain 
times, when they think their stores will fall short, 
they make no scruple to throw out ol the hives their 
own offtpiiug; the nymphs, the young bees of the 
drone kind, scarce extricated from their covering, 
have been canted away aud left to perish. Jhough 
they aic jin-t in thcii own kingdom, ami to those who 
may propei ly be called their fellow-subjects, they rob 
ami pltindei strangers and foreigners, whenever they 
have power and opportunity ; aud they have frequent 
battles in committing depredations on neighbouring 
colonics and hives, or in self-defence, which end fa¬ 
tally to many of their number. Hut, it should be ob¬ 
served, that this never happens, mi levs in the spring 
or autumn, when tiie weather is warm, and honey 
scarce, and there are no flowers to produce iL in this 
case, when they have ranged the fields without success, 
they endeavour to supply themselves, at the hazard of 
their lives, from the slocks of oilier bees. However, 
if the queen of either hive, that happens to be engag¬ 
ed is killed, the contest is finished, and both parties 
unite under the survivor. 
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" Instruction! mamma,”intcrrupled Caroline,“ what 
instruction could she get there (” 

“Much/* answered Madamede Cl/ 1 mite, and very- 
useful. You have heaid that intnrul history is a very 
extensive study, a science, divided into a multitude 
of parts; many of these, ami those neither the least 
useful nor the least cm ions, are learnt of course, with¬ 
out study, by living in the country, and being employ¬ 
ed in country a Hairs. '1 he things themselves instruct 
us much more elUctually than books; the latter often 
leave nothing but woids on the mind, but the former 
give birth to ideas never to be effaced. 1 have known 
a lady who had gone through a course of uatnrul histoi y 
in Paris, and who, notwithstanding, could not tell the 
flowers of an apple-tree from those of a cherry-tree. 
People who have never lived in the country, are always 
ridiculously ignorant on some subjects. 1 low can the 
miracles of nature be studied at Paris, where fruits and 
vegetables arc seen only in the market and upon the 
table, and flowers no where but in beau-pots i You 
can there form no idea of the labours or the pleasures 
of the field. Jnnoccnt pleasures! that are never des¬ 
pised hut by those who have never tasted them 1 it 
is, therefore, that the illustrious M. de l’ouiron has said, 
“ Every thing that we wish, beyond wliat iialme has 
given, is painful, and nothing is pleasant that she does 
not present.” 

“Well but, mamma,”said Pulcheria, “some people 
arc exceedingly fond ot Paris, and the fashionable world 
for all that, and so to he sure they had pleasure there.” 

“ Those people,” leplied Madame tie Clemire, “are 
In a continual hurry and confusion, a kind of intoxi¬ 
cation, which not only deprives them of the faculty of 
thinking, but even of feeling; and ill such ciieum- 
stances we can by no means be said to enjoy pleasure, 
it being a state of mind produced by a disordered ima¬ 
gination, which subjects the heart to violent passions 
fu*d Impetuous desires.” 

a passion, mamma?” 

passion is an absolute and exclusive preference 
tt ixte object, consequently an unreasonable desire.” 
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“Well but, mamma, there are reasonable and allow* 
able passions.” 

“ Excess is not always criminal, but it is always ab¬ 
surd. A woman, tor example, w ho loves her husband 
with passion, is in this predicament.” 

“ How ! Is such a woman unreasonable?” 

“ Certainly, and unhappy too; lor there is no hap 
piuess in the ubM-nce of rea-on.” “ Surely, mamma, 
it is right <«» love one's liiidMiid with all one’s heart Y* 

- Certainly■“ As 3 on love my papa ?” V. ithont 
doubt.”— 4 ‘ Well, rnainma, and you prefer my papa to 
all the. world.”—“ What do you mean, my dear, by 
preferring him to all the world l 'l li it 1 have an rj- 
clnsive preference, as I said just now Why, 
mamma, yon know you would rather have a quliter 
of an hour's eonvers.ition with papa, than play on the 
harp.Mcord, read, walk, or - —” “ Very true. I pre¬ 
fer his conversation, or even tin* pleasure of looking 
at him, to all the amusements in the world ; and what 
is more, his happiness i.s much dearer to me than iny 
own.”—“ And is not that passion, mamma?’- l»y no 
means.”—“ Why, what can passion do more?”—“ If can 
be guilty of extravagance and folly. But, to give you 
an idea, you know Madame d’Orgiiiiont ?”—“ Yes, 
mamma.”—“The lady whose huhsand took a journey 
of pleasure last year into Russia, and whom you went 
to visit when she kept her bed, sick of a chagrin V ’—■ 
“ True, mamma.”—“ Well, that was passion. It was 
passion that had token away her strength and courage, 
and deprived her of the power to resi.-t her uneasi¬ 
ness.” —“ And yet, mamma, oik cannot help having 
a fever.”-No; but if one is not overcome by pas¬ 
sion, absence will not give it; because one should make 
use of one's reas > 11 , and be resigned to one’s fate. Ma¬ 
dame d’Orgimout bad au absolute exclusive prefer - 
cnee for her husband ; for she not only pre erred his 
society to all others, in which she was right, but it 
was impossible for any society to please her, if he was 
not of it; she would not sacrifice the pleasure of seeing 
him, to the education even of her children,” 

u Ah, mamma,” said Caroline, “ but you would not 
E a 
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do so; and yet, in fact, you hive my papa as wdi as 
she did M. d’Orginmnt, since my papa’s happiness is 
dearer to you than your own, Madame d’Orginmnt'.-* 
affection is more excessive, luit your’s is In st. I see 
too that passion, though seemingly allowable, may kail 
us into many mors, us well as make us ill.” 

“To neglect her children, and fret herself ill,” said 
Caesar, “was not to he good or prudent.” 

“ I’assion, of every kind,” continued Madame <k. 
dentin*, “impairs our rea.*on, and iiecessauiy lea« ( s 
ns more or liss astray, in proportion to its powei over 
ns,''—« Hut is it possible, mamma, to live without pas 
*ion V* —“ Most eeit.iinly. Nay n.ore, we are ourselves 
the cause of our passions; Ihey arc our own woik, and 
as they come but by degrees, we may at all times easily 
stop their progress. \\ hen we find any ol' our inclina¬ 
tions becoming daily more poweiful, we should imme¬ 
diately repress them, ami-■” “ Put how, mamma, 

can one discover these small beginnings of passion V '— 
“ When we are tempted to saci iliee to some amusement, 
some person, or some pfeusurv, any of our duties.” 

" Oh dear me, mamma,” trial 1‘nlchvria, “ but then 
J am afraid I have a great many passions; for if J was 
iny own mistress, I should often sacrifice my studies to 
a walk, or a game of shuttle-board, or my cauuty-bnd, 
or my squirrel, or—” 

“Thatonly proves,” answered Madamedc Clemire, 

“ that you arc sometimes tired of >ludy, which is often 
the case at your age ; hut, in finding other amusements, 
yon regret neither your canary-bird nor your squirrel; 
you have no real preference lor them, ami therefore no 
passion; yon are only playful, wild, and indolent.”— 

“ Oh, I understand, mamma; one must first have a pre¬ 
ference, and then afterwards be tempted to neglect 
one’s duty ?”■—•“ Yes.” — “'Weil, mamma, but if by 
chance, w hen I grow up, I should prefer Andy to every 
other amusement, would that hurt me?”—“No; be¬ 
cause that would be a very just preference.”—“ Look 
you then now, mamma, that is a permitted passion.”— 

“ Not at all; preference, simply, is not a passion.”— 
“Oh true, mamma, I had forgot temptation.”—“ If 
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the pleasure of gaining instruction occasioned you to 
neglect the duties of society, you would do wrong. 
The purest, best, and most rational pleasure, ceases to 
be virtuous the mom cm it becomes a passion. Passion 
i cutlers us blind, weak, unjust, anti extravagant.”— 
“ Then, my dear mamma, when yon tell me you love 
your dear Pnlclieiia passionately, it is only a way of 
speaking, i.i ill”—** Why, when I say 1 love you to 
lu tdness, would you have it to lx: true ; that is literal V* 
—“ Oh no, 1 am sure l would not, lor all the world, 
have my dear mamma mad.”—“ And, alter what has 
been said, cannot you conceive that passion and reason 
are incompatible, anti that passion is always a certain 
degree ol madness; that to love a pet son passionately, 
is the same thing as to love them to madness, and that 
consequently it would be cruel in you to wish me to 
love yon passionately ! I should lose my reason and 
my virtue, and you would gain no desiiable proof of 
leiidcrnc.'K. Were, it uecessiry I should die to save 
any one of you, my ehildrcn, from destitution, J would 
not hesitate a moment to saeiilice my life, cud make 
von happy. I would do every tiling heroic which pas¬ 
sion could inspire, bin i would not betray any one duty, 
even for you: that is to s ly, great as is my love, it 
should not di''honour or debase me. Could you wish 
me, 1 ’u J elieri i, to pos-e.-s contrary sentiments l "—“ >. o, 
no, dear m.unnneiied the child mi all together, ami 
miming into their mother's arms, who clasped them 
atb ctionalt ly to her bosom, aude xild not retain her 
tears, when she lelt those of i ulchcti.i drop upon her 
hand. 

After a few moments of tender silence they continu¬ 
ed their discourse, and Ciesar begged of his mamma 
to answer him another (piestiou concerning the pas- 
si >ns. “ When,” said he, “ oiu* has unhappily yielded 
to a pas-ion, till it has become rooted, may one still 
conquer and expel it V '—“ Most assuredly,” replied 
hi* mamma; “ any victory may b _■ obtained over onr- 
selvos, when we sincerely desire to l>e victorious: but 
in such a case the effort would be very painful. It is 
easy to preserve ourselves from, but most hard to 
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eradicate passion.”—“ And which is the way, mamma, 
to preserve oui selves from it?”—“ By an eaily habit 
of heai kening to reason, and overcoming whatever 
desires are contrary toil: by remembering, tiiat we 
are ever present with the supreme being; a J icing pm e 
and omniscient, and who is displeased at all excess: 
by the succoms which religion affords, the command 
of ourselves, and the proper employment of our time : 
by Midi means, we are beyond the power of violent 
passion.” 

“But since, mamma, excess ot every kind is bad, 
Ought one to admite the conduct of iW. de Lagarayc, 
tli extraordinary gentlemen, of whom M. licinoni 
was telling such strange things the other dsn ; sis, how 
lie forsook the world, turned his seat into a hospital 
for the sick, and devoted his life to their care ?”—“ Be¬ 
yond a doubt his conduct is not onl> to he admired, 
but looked upon as the model of pert' .ion.”—“ And 
yet M. dc Lagaraye. carrnd his charity even to pas 
sion ?”—“People in geneial apply the wuid pa.^hm 
only to such sensations as oiigiuatt. in self, and have 
personal satisfaction for their basis; such a* an * .dina¬ 
tion for a certain object, the deligh' • 'ken in . paili- 
cnlar pleasure ; like as an avaricious ...ait delights in 
the accumulation of iidles, 01 the gaim-tci in pl.t> : 
or, lastly, the various other vices; anger f-.,r exatnph 
to which they have, improperly enough applnd the 
word passion. Tail the love of humanity is the most 
disinterested of all sensations; and the less particular, 
and the more extensive it is, the moie it is sublime. 
To deprive oneself of all one's wealth in favour of a 
person that one loves, is a noble and praise-worthy 
action, and at all times the saciifice of magnanimity ; 
but to give all one possetses to wretches, for whom 
we have no private friendship, no sensation, but that 
of compassion, to consecrate one’s life to their service, 
to abstain from a thousand gi abdications, and treat 
them like our beloved children, for no other reason 
but because they sutler the miseries incident to men, 
and are wretched; this is virtue truly heroic, truly di¬ 
vine. Benevolence, carried to Buch a height, may 
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perhaps be called a passion ; but it is a very different 
passion from all others, since it is absolutely disinter* 
csted, and produces actions only of a species the most 
sublime.’' 

“ lint suppose, mamma, Al. do Lagarayc had 
had children of his own, would he have had right to 
have given all his goods to the poor?" 

" "No, certainly, for wo are under an obligation first 
of all to fulfil the duties imposed upon ns by nature. 
"I. de Lagarayc could only have given the surplus 
tit the wretched; and, as lie would have been obliged 
t«« educate his children, it would have been impossible 
!•>, him to have cousecratcd his time to the service of 
the poor." 

*' Well, mamma,” said Caroline, “ now you have 
hail ..a* goodness to answer all our questions, 1 hope 

yon will go oil with the story of Madame de Si- V* 

“ Willinglyansweied Madame de Clcmire, “ but 
J m> not know where about l was.” — “Why, 

mi,nnia. j.m t..f<t u« Madame de S-was happy, 

l»’< :.ui*e In vi (■ s benevolent ; ami bow much she, 
Lived th, i'\>iiii(i\ t mil »idtivated a flowci gulden, 
it'd iv.i.l ami worked, and kept beehives, and broil 
dk w<,*•!>•», an i- and tluie I believe yon Vff oft.” 

" t d:d so*' atisvveied her maiiuna.— Well then 

- -Madwoed - -sati.died with bei destiny, led a 

liie equ.iiiv pii-aviiit and innocent. Her husband, 
tar tun" ii< h, could m>l enable her to lelieve misery 
with n.ofe’v. •*nd set there was not a ilay pa.-sed, in 
which she, did not some good action. 'Jhere was 
neither surgeon nor physician in the village; but she 
knew* something of botany, had read //Histoirc 
di'.s Plant ex unite lies, by Chotncl, a very good 
book, in which the properties of herbs and their use 
in pharmacy aie lauglit; and she knew TissM’s Ad¬ 
vice to the J’eople by rote, a book interesting and 
estimable, both by its utility and the spirit of hu¬ 
manity in which it is written. With all these helps, 
however, Madame de S—■— did not pretend to prac¬ 
tise physic; because it is :tn art, that without being 
perfect in it, imprudeuce and madness only would 
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pretend to practise ; hut she visited the sick cottages* 
prevented them from using dangerous remedies, and 
occasionally prescribed things that might do good, 
could do no harm; she carried them broth, wine, old 
linen, consoled them by her presence, her conversa¬ 
tion and her compassion, and thus proved we may 
be exceedingly beuevoletit with a veiy small fortune. 
Win n we do all the possible good in our power, we 
enjoy all the happiness the practice of virtue can 
bestow. 

Madame de S—- had a young woman, named 
Marianuc, who had lived as her maid ever since she 
herself was twelve years old, and who was greatly 
distinguished by her goodness, disinterestedness, amt 
attachment to her mistress, whose virtues she pos¬ 
sessed, ami whose example she imitated. It is true 
she had never been at Paris, ami that she had not 
even been in the way of temptations to corrupt or 
lead aslray a character that was naturally virtuous. 

Madame de S-tenderly loved her, and the care 

she look to make her a truly good woman, formed 
one of the greatest pleasures of her life. Marianne 
was something older Ilian her mi.'tress, and blattered 
herself -lie si 10 til-1 end her days in her service, but 
Providence ordained otherwise. .Madame de S— — 
was attacked by a disease, which, though trilling in 
its origin, by ill-treat meat became inoit.il. She met 
death not only without feat, hut with the gentle sc- 
reuiiyofas.nl, truly penetrated by the great princi¬ 
ples of religion ; ami, while every one around her 
abandoned themselves to that despair, which the loss 
of a woman like her must ever inspire, she alone re¬ 
mained with an unshaken tranquillity. An exact and 
proper regimen prolonged her We for some months; 
she. did n *t keep her bed, she walked, read, made 
the young girls of the village come to her as usual 
for iustt uetion, conversed with her favomitc and 
4'aithful Marianne, received the visits of the vicar, and 


2Z 


suffered her gentleness or presence of iniud to 
e her for a moment. 


■'dtottii line morning in the month of May she lose 
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with Aurora, and, attended by Marianne, walked out 
into the fields, gained an eminence, from which there 
was a delightful prospect, and sat herself upon a 
bank, while Marianne placed herself at hei feet. She 
remained a moment, and then rose, supported by the 
arm of Marianne: “ How this view delights me 1” said 
she: “ what a fine country ! Look at that charming 
meadow, Marianne, over which we have run so 
many hundred times; it was there we met the good 
old dame Wrmiiquc, bending beneath a basket of 
apples on her head, and another in her hand ; yon 
w ould take the one from her head, and l, in spite of 
her resistance, the other from her hand, and thus wc 
brought her homo to her cottage. l»ost thou remem¬ 
ber how meiry we were, the gratitude (if the «r od 
old woman, and the breaktast site gave ii-? imu 
thy eyes to the tight, and behold that row' of widow* 
on the borders of the pool, in which, with hook aul 
line, we have so often fished. There it was that we, 
in company with young Martha and little iiabet, 
have many a time made baskets of the bulrushes, 
and afterwards filled them with violets, lilies of the 
valley, and filbctls. Secst thou yonder cabin i it 
belongs to our Frances; dost Hum lemembcr how 
thou madcst in two days the gown I gave her at her 
wedding?—A little faithcr to the left ate the skirts of 
the wood, where, on holidays, 1 kept my little school 
during the fine summer evenings. What happy mo¬ 
ments have I spent suriomidcd l»y the lasses of the 
village! Hast thou forgot the 1- tig and simple stories 
that Margaret nsed to tell us, or the old ballads that 
llonorina sung with a voice so youthful, sweet, and 
full?—Every object L see around me recalls some 
pleasing idea. Oh, how grateful are such traces of 
memory at this moment !'* 

As Madame de S- pronounced these words, 

Marianne turned her head to hide her tears, which 
site could no longer retain. After a short silence, 

Madame de S-, clasping her hands, and raising 

them to heaven, exclaimed, u Oh God! Thou whom 
1 now behold beyond the clouds that brightly deco* 
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rate the heavens! thou who hear eat, understandesf me, 
am! roach-st my very soul! f thank thee, my Creator, 
nty Father, and Benefactor! I thank thee, for having 
placed me in a slate of life where 1 have lived free 
from the persecutions of hatred, the malignity of 
envy, the contagion of evil examples, and the seduc¬ 
tion of wicked advice. I have had nothing to lead 
my reason astray or corrupt my heart; 1 have neither 
known the city, nor the comt: I have heaid that 
there are flatterers, false philosophers, ambitious men; 
men degraded by cupidity, and pcrveifed by ptide; 
3 have heard, and have wept for their errors, and 
this sensation has often troubled my icpnse: I have 
been sorry for the wicked, but have always lived far 
from their abode: unknown to the violence of pas¬ 
sion, tin: riots or deceits of pleasure, my life has 
glided away in happy obscurity; and my happiness 
has been so much the more pure, in that it has not 
been disturbed by the slanders of malice; friendship, 
innocence, and peace have embellished every instant 
of my career; I have possessed the most substantial 
wealth; and, in this awful moment, when the me¬ 
mory of the past is the punishment of the wicked, a 
multitude ot sweet runsoJitoiy recollections crowd 
upon my mind, and I rememh» r, with transport, that 
to virtue alone J owe the pure delight 1 now enjoy. 
—Oh God! how supreme is thy bounty! 'lhou cmn- 
mandesl us to detest and fly from vice, and therein 
thou teaches! us the only possible means of happiness 
upon earth; nay, dost moreover promise ns eternal 
bliss hereafter, if we do bnt obey thy beneficent com¬ 
mands.'* 

As she said this, Madame do K-—- fell gently info 
the arms of Marianne, for the fervency with which 
she had spoken had exhausted her little strength. 
Marianne looking at her, saw her cheeks pale, and 
her eyes closed and motionless, and gave a shriek of 

tdW*or; Madame do S-opened her eyes, and ten- 

fleriy pressed the hand of Marianne, which she held 
between her own. “ Wherefore this alarm, my dear 
Marianne V’ said she, with a smile of grateful bene* 
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volcnce upon her face: “What thou! whose piety 
Is no pare! ait thou nut resigned? Is not thy sacri¬ 
fice already made? We shall meet again where we 
shall never part more.—1 see how much my serenity, 
my tranquillity console thee!—1 flattci myself tlou 

wilt ever find an as)him in tlm chateau dc S-. 

Alas! J cannot place thee above want!—'There is 
another thing which I confess l regret deeply—(Ma¬ 
rianne here fixed her eyes upon her mistress, and 
th - audition she paid stopt her tears)—Thun hnewest 
Marianne there is a school-mistress in the village to 
learn the chihiren to read; many of the inhabitants 
are just able to pay her a small trifle, but there am 
still many who cannot give the very little she re¬ 
quires. Had 1 lived a few years longer, 1 should 
have saved the sum necessary Uhat is to say, a han¬ 
dled crowns) to form an establishment suiiiciinl to 
pay the who d-mistress, that might have instruct¬ 
ed these poor children gratis; hot since Hod has not 
thought fit, 1 tubmit without murium mg to his holy 
will.” 

-Madame de S-, as she spoke thus, fetched n 

gent Ur sigh, and Marianne seizing one of her hands, 
with a look expressive of great emotion, and some 
secret, hut fit in resolution, exclaimed, “Oh! my 
dear mistress!"' -ller full heart would not let her 

*ty moie, and Madame de S-, rising, took hold 

<»l her arm, and began to move towards home again* 

Madame de S-—- did not long suivivc: armed 
•it the Iasi stag.* of debility, she was s.mn obliged to 
keep her bed. Marianne, in despair, would not quit 
her a moment; the servants were seen in tears iu 
every corner of the home; the (loots were continually 
crowded with the inhabitants of the village, .who 
came by turns to inquire after her; calling her their 
dear lady, their kind benefactress, and returned from 
her house: to the church to offer np their ardent 
prayers for the preservation of a life so precious* At 

list Madame de S-, ever tranquil, ever resigned, 

beheld the moment ol death approach w*lk that sub- 
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limity which religion bestows, and Marianne re- 
Ct-ived her last sigh. 

“ Dear me," fried Pulcheria, “ what will become 
of poor Marianne!" 

Watching, fatigue, and sorrow caused a dangerous 
revolution in Marianne’s blood; she fell dangerously 
ill; she recovered, however, and scarcely was she 
recovered, before she took the resolution to quit the 

house of S-. She parked up her clothes, went to 

the church where her niktiess lay buried, bathed her 
tomb with her tears, and took the road to < haile- 
vitle,* the place of her birth, greatly regretted by the 
vicar and the inhabitants ot S-. 

Two years passed away, and no one heard what 
was become ot her; but at the end of that time the 
vicar received a box, containing a hundred crowns, 
auil a letter written as follows: 

u ChurlevillCt the 24 th'of September , 1775 . 

“ Reverend Sir, 

“ T have at length sent you the hundred crowns, 
which, as you know, my honoured mistress was so 
desirous of at her death. God be praised, bet desires 
shall be executed, and the good woik sin; wished be 
done. Had 1 Irul enough money 1 would myself 
have brought you tin- hundred crowns, but 1 had 
only as much as would have paid half the expenses 
of my journey. My heart will now be as easy as it 
can after the loss I have had, and 1 shall be some¬ 
thing relieved of a load of sorrow which oppressed 
tue day and night. l,et me conjure you, reverend 
sir, immediately to establish the schoolmistress; it 
will be a grcit comfort to me, to hear that she is 
enabled to teach the young girls gratis, and that all 

* Charlevillc is a delightful town of Champagne, 
fifty leagues from Paris, In the Kellielois, situated upon 
<he Meuse, subject to no taxes, and only separated 1 
from the pleasant towu of Meries e by a bridge and a 
causeway. 
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the good mothers of the neighbourhood, who have 
not the power to pay, may send their children. I 
hope all these little ones, and their families to suc¬ 
ceeding generations, will pi ay for my dear mistress; 
and that you, reverend sir, will teach them how 
much they owe. her. In the mean while I have only 
one prayer to Ifeaycn, which is, that I may sometime 

have it in my power to icfnrn to S-, and behold 

with my own eyes the chai ityscliool founded by my 
honoured mistress: 1 shall (hen have nothing more 
•o wish in this world. 

“ J am, with the greatest respect, 

“ IJevcrend Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

« MARIANNE RAM BO PR." 

'Hie vicar was struck with admiration while he 
rc.nl this letter; his soul was formed to conceive the 
sublimity of such an action. I he next Sunday, after 
sermon, he read the letter to his paiishioneis, who 
wept aloud while they heard it; nay, the vicar him¬ 
self was several times obliged to lea\e oft and begiu 
again, so much was he attectcd. 

“ That I can easily believe/* interrupted C’a'sar. 
“ Oh, how should I have wept had l been present.— 
lint did the establishment take place, mammaf* 

“To he suie, iny dear. Jhe vicar put the hun¬ 
dred crowns* out to interest; and this sum, the fruit 
of two years severe labour, night ami day, of Ma¬ 
rianne, produces a sum which enables the school 
mistress to teach the poor children gratis.” 

“ And now tell me, my children, if this is not a 
still more sublime virtue than that of Ambrose.’* 

“ Oh, it ceitaiuly is, mamma ; pity prompted Am¬ 
brose naturally to exert himself; besides that, the 
gratitude of Madame de Varonne was, in some mea¬ 
sure, a recompense.” 

“ Very right; but, instead of these, the respect that 
Marianne had for the memory of her mistress, made 


* About twelve guineas.—T. 
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her snbject to all the hardships which Ambrose un • 
tier went to preserve the life of Madame tie Yaronne. 
The com!net of the one is admirable, but the other is 
beyond all praise. We may judge of the merit of 
Marianne by considering, if she did so much for the 
love she bore her mistress dead, what would she not 
Lave done to have preserved her lite t Hut do you 
think, my children,” continued Madame do Cleiuire, 
“ that the history of Marianne is ended?”—*' Mam¬ 
ma!”—■“ l)o not you find then* is something wanting ? 
Have not we agteed it was impossible, that a viituous 
action soon or late slum Id not meet its rewaid {”— 
“ Ah ! so much the better! Marianne shall be recom¬ 
pensed, and the story is not finished ! Oh, how glad l 
am! Well, ami so mamma—” ** Well, and so my 
dear, Maiianne, after giving all she had, went to 
Iter labour again, though not with the same ardour, 
for she now only laboured for her subsistence. About 
this time, however, a relation «Jf bet’s, tone lied by 
her virtue, happening to die, 1* It hei two hundred 
and sixty livres* a year. With thi- small inheritance, 
Marianne, who was never idle, was tolerably lien, in 
a country where the taxes weie light, and which 
produced all the netvisaries «■!' life m abmulance; 
she spent, however, no more than was necc.-saiy tor 
her existence, and the run.iimkr she bestowed upon 
the poor.” 

“ What, mamma,” sai l Caroline, with a dissatisfied 
tone, “ is two hundred ami sixty livies a year all 
the recompense she li.ul ?” 

“ Vou do not consider,” answered Madame de 
Cleinire, “ that a person in Marianne’s station ol lib*, 
with two hundred and sixty livres a year, and a will 
to work, is i icher at Ch tilcville, than a mother of a 
family at court would he with twenty-five thousand 
livres a year. Besides, generally sneaking, any ad¬ 
dition of fortune that removes us out of the station 
of life, in wdiicli we have been bred, r< nders us 
unhappy.” — “ How so, mamma?” said Ciesar.—• 


* f-'omrthing more than ten guineas.—T. 
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“ Suppose/' answered she, “ your lackey. Morel, 
should to-morrow gain the twenty thousand pounds 
prize in the lottery:*'—“ Well, mamma, Morel would 
be perfectly happy; he has a good heait, and would 
do a thousand benevolent actions—I wish he had it." 

Admitting, my dear, that such an event would 
not make him forget himself; would not render him 
vain, proud and insolent; lie yet would be to be 
pith d. Morel knows how to read and write, has 
good sentiments, and is highly distinguished in his 
present state of lite; but what kind of a figure would 
he cut in the fashionable world ? To how many 
ridiculous situations would he not be exposed ? Ilow 
would he do the bottoms of his house ami table; 
what would Ids carriage and conversation be? Would 
he know how to manage his estate; could he tell 
whether his steward was or was not honest? Uc 
would marry, and would certainly neither marry a 
fai mer’s nor a tradesman’s daughter, but would choose 
an amiable woman, well educated; such a woman 
would many him only for his fortune, consequently 
could not be an estimable woman, but would render 
his life miserable; and thus you see M< rel, with a 
great fortune, would be as wietched as ridiculous. 
i)ul if, instead of the twenty thousand, he was to get 
a prize of one thousand, he would buy a little house, 
and a few acres ot land, would many a pretty coun¬ 
try gill, with a foitune of tour or five hundred more, 
that was used to woik, would beloved and respected 
by his wife, would live in affluence, enjoy the good¬ 
will of his neighbours, for being good and charitable, 
and be looked upon as a wiser man than persons of 
that condition usually are. Morel would then be the 
most foitimate of niru." 

’1 hat is very true, mamma; but if Morel, when 
lie had got the twenty thousand pounds prize, would 
continue in his proper sphere of life, if he would live 
in the country, he contented with a small farm, a 
pretty country girl, and employ the rest of hit fortune 
in good actions, he would neither be ridiculous nor 
unhappy." 
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“ Morel, my dear. Is, l grant, a very good man; 
but you are supposing him a philosopher and a hero, 
and I do not believe him either the one or the other. 
Besides, aecording to your supposition, his pretty 
country girl must be a heroine, and their children 
alt philosophers, otherwise she would be exceedingly 
chagrined to spend no more thin one hundred a 
year; her children would be of het opinion, and the 
wretched Morel would hear nothing fiom his t miily 
but complaints and reproaches.” —“ Well, mamma, 
but perhaps be would not marry.” -** I'M if he 
should !”—** Nay, but let us suppose he would not.’* 
■—“And give him no children! What happiness 
would you deprive him of I”—Alt’ deal mamma, 
then let him have children, and give them a good 
mother, and then!”—“ My dear hoy! Well, let it 
be so; we will suppose all you wish—tint .Morel is 
retired to the counliy, that he lives upon a small pait 
of his income, and gives the remainder to the poor; 
I still see a number of vexations.” “ What, mam 
ma V’ —“ Morel is ignorant of men ami things, and a 
parcel of artful, humble knaves, cunning and enter¬ 
prising, would creep into his confidence, under pro 
tence of enlightening and diiectiug his benevolent 
views: deceived, duped, robbed, ruined by them, in 
endeavouring to do good, and, in fact, cm idling 
rascals only, he- ’* “ Oh, but if he. should choose ho¬ 
nest good menUnfortunately the di'honest, 
child, are far the moat numerous. Besides, pray re¬ 
collect how many extraordinary, aud even extrava¬ 
gant suppositions we are obliged to admit, in order 
to make him happy, if fortune should to-morrow send 
him twenty thousand pounds.” 

“ Very right, mamma; I see now that it is not 
sufficient merely to be good; in order to do good, 
we must know how In do it; and 1 see too that it is 
a great unhappiness to be removed from that station 
of life, to which we are accustomed.” 

“ That is, my dear, for a person of the condition 
of Morel or Marianne, for a person who has received 
no education; for with virtue, education, aud a know- 
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ledge of tin; world, happiness is to be found in any 
stale, and such a person is qualified tor all.”—“ A 
good education is a dunning thing!”—“ Yes; it makes 
us capable of all good, and fields a thousand re* 
simret;s to adversity; it preserves us from the weak 
pride wliieli the favours id lorlime t»o olten inspire, 
or at least it teaches us to conceal our van.ty ; it levels 
tank; gives those qualities which are always amiable, 
and those charms which ever allure; it makes soli¬ 
tude delightful; leaches iis to make ourselves respected 
by men; gives pci lection to reason; loims the heart, 
and develop.*, genius. Judge, then, my children, of 
the gratitude due from poisons well educated to those 
who have contributed to their education.’’—“ And 
especially, mamma, to their parents.”—•“ Most cer¬ 
tainly ; and if, like you, my dears, they have a pro 
per sense of theii obligation, they will love and revere 
the makers and iiistiuclots, to whom parents consign 
a paitoi their without}.” Here Madame de C (entire 
rose, kissed hei children, and sent them to rest. 

The next day C&'sar and his sisters, as usual, talked 
among each other ol the over-night’s history; they 
did not forget to praise the virtuous Marianne Kam- 
bour: but, notwithstanding ail their mamma had said 
upou the subject, they could not help thinking her ill 
i ewarded lor her virtue, and not so happy as she de¬ 
served to be; “lor,” said T'nichcrisi, “this good girl, 
with her two bundle.! and sixty livrcs a year, has 
only just enough to keep her; and so she must work 
continually to give to the poor, and Jive, as mamma 
says, upon what is barely enough to sustain nature : 
now 1 don't like that; I wii*h at least site had the 
means of bestowing her chatity without distressing 
her si'll.” 

When the evening hoar of meeting came, Madame 
de Clemire said to Tulcheria, “ I heard your conver¬ 
sation to-day, my dear, about Marianne, and—why do 
you blush, child!”—“ Mamma!”—“ If you are vexed 
that J should overhear what you say to your brother 
anil sister, you must go farther from me another time, 
and not talk so loud.”—* 1 Dear mamma, I don’t wish 
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to hide anything front you.”—“Then why do you 
blush? Answer, iny dear.”—“ i’ecause, mamma, 
notwithstanding the reasons you gave us last night, I 
maintained, that Marianne was not suliieiently re¬ 
warded, and feel now I was wrong to hold an opi¬ 
nion contrary to your’s, mamma.”—** Yes, my dear, 
you ought alwajs to suppose when your opinion dif¬ 
fers from mine it is false; and, when you are not con¬ 
vinced by iny arguments .and explanations, you should 
tell me your doubts, because I am always ready to 
hear and answer you. This is a justice that I desire 
and expect from you; for, when you tell your thoughts 
of this kind to others, you forget both the affection 
and respect you owe to me. Let ides, if you have mis¬ 
understood me, I cannot shew you your error, if I am 
not present when you criticize iny instructions.”— 
“ Criticize! mamma; dear, what a word !”■—“ Per¬ 
haps a little too strong, PuIchoria; and yet have not 
you said you did not line! Marianne sufficiently recom¬ 
pensed, and that you could not think like me in that 
respect l Put will you listen to my reasons ?”—“ Yes, 
indeed, mamma, and will endeavour with all my heart 
to understand them, that T may be of your opinion.” 

u Well, then, the thing that displeases yon is, I 
think, that Marianne is not perfectly happy,is it not?” 

“ Yes, mamma.”—“ And what think you can ren¬ 
der a person perfectly happy, who is pious, simple, 
industrious, and who, in fact, carries virtue to the 
highest degree, of sublime heroism? Is it money? 
Surely yon do not think it is!”—“ Why, mamma, 
when one only wishes for money to give it to others, 
may it not add to our happiness?”—■“ According to 
that mode of reasoning, my dear, benevolence would 
become ambition, and that it is not. Pride and co¬ 
vetousness only have a real desire for riches. When 
we are free from that vanity which makes some peo¬ 
ple virtuous, we are fully satisfied with giving such 
aAtfitancc to the unfortunate as is in our power. Th« 
rwfffc benefactor gives with greater eclat, but the poor 
with greater pleasure.”-—" And why! mamma.”— 
u You shall hear. 
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Ci The greater the virtue, the greater the satisfac¬ 
tion.”-" Oh, certainly, mamma.”—“ An action is 
more or less admirable, in proportion to the sacrifices 
it cost9 ns. A man who, having ten thousand pounds 
a year, should live upon two, that he might give the 
surplus to the. poor, would do a very great, and un¬ 
happily for the. world, a very uncommon action. And 
yet, what would he deprive himself of If A few trin¬ 
kets, diamond rings, aud race-horses, perhaps. In 
keeping two thousand a year, he would reserve to 
himself every convenience ol‘ life; he might keep his 
coach, his country-house, his hunters, ami indulge in 
every lational pleasure toitnne can procure; he would 
renounce superfluities only; and this sacrifice, as ad¬ 
mirable as it is easy, would add to his consequence, 
and procure him universal esteem: he would certainly 
be happy, and would deseivc so to be. And yet the 
poor benefactor would enjoy a happiness a hundred 
fold more great. Imagine to yourself Marianne Itain 
hour, with her two hundred and sixty livres a year ; 
imagine, 1 say, ibis angelic woman, acting for the love 
of Inr <;od, and the satisfaction of her own heart; 
suppose her working all day, to carry secretly at night 
the money to a poor poison in a heel of sickness, or 
the mother of a huge family, which shall supply five 
or six children with bread ami broth, and a morsel of 
meat; ora person that must otherwise lie and perish. 
'Then follow her back again to her cottage, her eyes 
still wet with the tears she has been shedding; see her 
entering her chamber, where she has nothing for her 
own supper but a hit of dry bread and a little salad : 
hear her say to herself, the. meat which l have de¬ 
barred myself of to-day w'ill keep live or six souls 
from starving ! Does not this reflection fill her heart 
wit h inconceivable delight 'f She remembers the thanks 
of the poor mother! of the children! she still ima¬ 
gines she hears them! she beholds the little ones seiee 
with avidity the delicious morsel they have two days 
been denied! Ilow sweet will the frugal repast of 
Marianne be made by thoughts like these! How ex¬ 
quisite! In rising from table, with what pleasure. 

VO* T 
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what confidence, will die thank that beneficent Being, 
who has said, 4 Jake heed that ye do not your alius 
before men to be seen of them; otherwise ye have no 
reward of your Father who is in heaven.’ Maiianne 
lias not the happiness or tin: glory to snatch a multi¬ 
tude of wretches from iniseiy, to form useful and 
durable establishments, or to found hospitals, but she 
lias given in secret, and her gift was the meat from 
her own month. She sought not the praise or appro¬ 
bation of men, but was guided by religion and hu¬ 
manity ; and she finds in her reflections, her memory, 
her heai l, and especially in tin: greatness of the sacri¬ 
fices she makes, an inexhaustible source of felicity; 
she anticipates the happiness of angels, is satisfied 
with herself, and is convinced that tiod himself ap¬ 
proves and protects her. 

“ And now I hope you conceive, that if Marianne 
had a fortune large enough to succour the distressed 
without debarring heiself, she would not receive the 
same degree of satisfaction from her alms, because 
they would not be so meritorious. 

u You may judge, indeed, by yourself: the other 
day, you know, you had a basket of apples sent you, 
which you divided with your brother and sister; and 
the day before yesterday Madeline brought you a 
litlie lamb, of which your sister was exceedingly fond, 
and which therefoic you gave her. From which of 
these two actions did you receive tlie most pleasure?” 
—“From having given my pretty little lamb to my 
sister.”—“ And yet you was very fond of your lamb ?” 
—■“ Oh dear yes, mamma, and that was the reason 
w by I received so much satisfaction in giving K to 
my sister. ‘ Dear me,’ said I to myself, ' how hap¬ 
py would my sister lie if T was to give her this lamb 
and tlien 1 thought how exceedingly she would be 
surprised, and what joy she would have; and so I 
found that would give me greater pleasure than even 
keeping the lainb. And then I ran to my governess 
to beg a rose-coloured riband, and I put a pretty collar 
round its neck, and made it so fine, and it looked so 
nnocent, and so milk-white; and then 1 ran to seek 
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for my sister, and my heart did so beat all the way 
I went, yon can’t think, mamma, what 1 felt!” 

“This all, my dear, lends to prove, that the greater 
the sacrifice the greater the satisfaction. If your plea¬ 
sure was so great in imagining the joy of your sister 
at the reception of yonr little lamb, what would your 
feelings be, think you, halt you given the means of 
life to an unfortunate family really to expire with 
hungerT—“ 11 must be very great, indeed, mamma; 
when shall we go and do such charitable actions ?**—. 
u Next winter again when we are at Paris, if you all 
behave well till then.”—“That will be the best recom. 
pense you can make. ns. But is it not strange, mam. 
ma, that there should be nobody here in such extreme 
want, and so many in such a fine city as Paiis, where 
there are so many rich people ?”—“ It seems strange, 
indeed, my dear, but such arc the effects of luxury, 
or rather of that despicable vanity, which makes men 
seek to shine by a false magnificence, instead of en¬ 
deavouring to distinguish themselves by their virtues; 
such is that madness, whicii makes the proud possess, 
orsof the city despicably ridiculous, while the simple 
inhabitants of the village live in innocence and peace.’* 
—“ 1 am sure, mamma, that alone is enough to make 
one hate the town, and love the country. Iiut how 
can one find out the miserable creatures of whom yon 
speak? for I have heard it is not those who publicly 
hog.”—“ Alas! my dear, Paris is full of them; yon 
may find them in every street.”—“ Oh, goodness! 
What! Ho we continually pass by their dwellings, 
their very doors? Arc they our neighbours? Do yon 
think there are any in our street at Paris? If 1 thought 
so, I could not close my eyes. I low can one lie down 
peaceably to rest, and know there is a poor wretch 
not a hundred steps from one starving on a bed of 
straw!”—“ Cherish this humanity, my child, and when 
you have money, and are tempted to buy some su¬ 
perfluous toy, recollect the heart-breaking reflection 
you have just made: say to yourself* what this gauze 
frippery would cost, which will be spoiled in two 
days, might save a dying child, and a distracted to. 
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ther.’ **>— u I never will buy any such superfluous non 
sense, 1 am determined.”—■“ l)o not promise, niy 
dear, what it is probable you cannot perform. To 
reserve only what is necessary, and give the surplus 
to the poor, is neither the work of infancy or youth, 
lie satisfied with knowing that benevolence is the 
best, the greatest, the only true happiness. Accustom 
yonrself henceforward to reflect upon the frivolity of 
the play-thirigs, which you are loo liable to be fond 
of; remember they can only give a ti illing and tran¬ 
sient pleasure, momentary and vain; while the sole 
recital of a a good action, much more the perform¬ 
ance, gives your mind the most exquisite sensations 
.Remember sometimes the multitude of unfortunate 
people who want the bread you waste, who sutler in 
nakedness all the rigours of the. winter, while yon cut 
your clothes to dress your doll. These rellcctious 
will make you companionate, and accustom yon to 
economy, without which it is impossible to be gene¬ 
rous. Learn betimes, therefore, the habit of being 
careful, and impose occasionally voluntary sacrifices 
on yourself; be masters of your actions, and often 
recollect, that virtue only can make you distinguished 
or esteemed, happy or beloved ; think of our evening 
tales and conversations, ami your reason will strength¬ 
en by degrees, your minds become noble, your hearts 
benevolent, and >ou will be the delight and glory of 
your mother.”—“ 1 would begin now, dear mamma; 
and. If 1 thought 1 could but be so good as to do at 

present what-” “ Mo, my dear, the mind is not 

capable at your age of that continued exertion neces¬ 
sary to attain the perfection 1 have described. You 
know n*t the world, every thing is new, every thing 
ptc«**; but hereafter, when your occupations shall 
beooHte more useful, the tiifles which at present please 
will then be insipid; yon will be delighted with no- 
thing that does not a licet the heart, nothing will fully 
iftttefy but continual goodness. Meither is one ob¬ 
liged to give every thing which may be called snper* 
fluous to' the poor. The scripture orders us to be cha- 
rfoble, but not utterly to strip ourselves. * Give to 
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him that askcth thee, and from him that would bor¬ 
row turn not thou away.* 1 grant that those who are 
totally guided by the evangelical spirit, would give 
all they have to the poor; but religion does not re* 
quire us to sari ifice every convenience of life to our 
humanity, but that we should set bounds to our whims 
and imaginary wants, ami preserve the means of ex¬ 
piating our follies by our benefactions.”—“ And so, 
mamma, when one is only a little good one gives a 
little; when one is very good one gives more than one 
half; and when one is perfect one gives all.”—“ Yes, 
my dear, that is exactly the gospel definition.” 

“ Hu! yon told us just now, mamma, there is no 
being good without economy.” 

“ Certainly. Whatever is wasted, whatever is lost, 
is a real robbery of the poor, and is the more con- 
demuable, because it procures no pleasure. The ac¬ 
count, riilcheiia, which your governess lias given me 
of things lost by you within a year will furinsh an 
example. One silk cloak, six pocket handkerchiefs, 
tour pair of gloves, two thimbles, three needle-cases, 
and a pair of scissors, which altogether cost near two 
guineas to replace; now, had you been more careful, 

1 should have had two guineas more to spend, either 
upon you or in doing some good action; and if you 
do not correct this fault it will cost me still more as 
you grow older, her iu.se your necessaries will be 
more expensive. To-morrow L will relate the little 
sloiy on that subject, which I hope will make some 
impression upon you.”—“ Hut why, mamma, will 
you not tell it us now? It is not late!”—“ Because I 
have not ended that of yesterday.”—'“ ITow!” ex¬ 
claimed the children all together, “ not the. story of 
Mai inline KainbonrT'—"I never said it was-finish, 
cd; you have always interrupted me, and your ques. 
lions did not give me time to pursue my tale. 1 have 
endeavoured to make yon comprehend that, (in gene¬ 
ral) persons without education arc to be pitied, when 
any accident alters their condition of life. I believe 
I have proved to Pulchcria, that Marianne Rambour 
ought to have been happy with her two hundred and 
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sixty livres a year; but L did not say this small inhe¬ 
ritance was the only recompense Heaven reserved for 
her virtues; ami 1 beg yon to recollect the maxim , 
that an heroic action nerer s.oes unrewarded even 
in this world. Von all of your own accord pro¬ 
tested against the medianily of the reward, without 
waiting to hear the whole."--I see,” said Ca'.sar, 
“ one should not decide hastily, nor till every thing 
is thoroughly explained; we desetve, for our punish¬ 
ment, to be deprived of the remainder of the story, 
though f should hehc.utily sorry."—“ ‘No,” said Ma¬ 
rl ante de Ch-mire, “ let me only desire you to be 
mote cautious in futuie, and judge less precipitately. 
Tut let us return to Marianne."— 

She learnt in Iter retreat, that the Vicar of S—— 
had read her letter to his parishioners. Far from be¬ 
ing flattered at it, she was afflicted : sin* wiote to him 
on the subject. “ I ant \exud,” said she, 44 that you 
have published a ttattraction, which I desired should 
be only known to God and you.'* But, notw ilhstand- 
tng the sinretity of her regret, her history was soon 
publicly known at Churlcvillc, and the most distin¬ 
guished people of the town wished to see, to know, 
and to invite her to their houses; several too used 
every imaginable means to engage her to receive such 
assistance as was necessity to make her perfectly at 
ease. Site, however, constantly refused, and always 
answer* d she -AVI enough, was pci fed ly contented 
with her state. Hie Vicar of S-— at last took a 
journey to Paris, where he often spoke of Marianne 
Kambour. Among others, to whom lie related the 
behaviour of Marianne, w f a* a lady, to whom lie like¬ 
wise gave some of her letters, and a*copy of the deed 
of foundation for the school. 'I he so the lady gave to 
one of her friends, a man of letters, to insert in an in¬ 
teresting woik, then in the press.*—“Wliat! mam- 

• In til led to Ftte de In Hose, [The Feast of the 
Rose.j ;»ud which is printed at the end of a very de¬ 
lightful romance, called hes Amours de Pierre le 
hong, [The Loves of Peter tin* J.ong ] 
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ma, is the life of Marianne in print ? I am qnite hap¬ 
py at that. Ami so she is celebrated already! Her 
modesty could not keep her in obscurity. 1 declare 

my heart beats, let us hear the rest: so, inaintna-" 

Their is a young prince, not quite your age, Cae¬ 
sar, whose disposition already gives a happy assurance 
he. shall In realtor become distinguished by his virtue, 
as much as by the august rank in which fate lias 
placed him. One of his greatest pleasures,like yours, 
my children, is to hear interesting tales, to which he 
listens with avidity, and which make a deep impres¬ 
sion on his heart and mind. The poi>on, who is 
charged with the care of his education, one day re¬ 
lated to him the histoiy of .Mari.iiine, which, as soon 
as lie had heard, he exclaimed in tears, “ How utiknp- 
VV a,n 1 fhat / am bat a child /”—“ Why so, my 
lord V *—“ 1 would settle a pension upon that virtuous 
woman."—“ W ell, but you have the most tender of 
lathers."—“ Hut might I beg tins favour of him, 
think you!”—“ You w'ould make him very happy 
by so doing.” At these words the young prince rose 
in rapture, ran out of the apartment, descended 
hastily two pair of stairs, and entered the billiard- 
room, where there were eight or ten gentlemen, lie, 
however, saw none but the prince, his lather; and, 
notwithstanding his natural timidity, ran into his arms, 

and said, in a btoken voice, “ Dear fay a -/-/ 

have a favour to beg of you.” lie then drew 
him into the next room, where he explained, in the 
most moving manner, what he desired, llis first re¬ 
compense was the tender caresses of his father, who 
pressed him to his bosom, and said, “ 1 will go and 
older a brevet immediately in your name of six 
hundred livres, twenty-five pounds a year, for'Mari¬ 
anne Kambour.”—“ Now then, mamma,” interrupted 
1‘nleheria, “ I am satisfied. W hat a good little prince I 
and how happy must he be“ lie would write 
himself to Marianne, to inform her of the good for¬ 
tune .”— 1 Himself!”—“Yes: the following is what 
he wrote: 
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•V. L -, August 2, 1TR2. 

“ I am exceedingly l»appy, Mademoiselle, 1 had 
tlie good fortune to hear of your attachment to Ma¬ 
dame do S——, and of wind yon did afterwards, 
since I am allowed to tell yon l»ow ninth I was af¬ 
fected. To prove the valne and hearty of virtue 
they told tut: your story. 1 owe a lesson to you 
which l shall never foigel, and which will always 
give me the most tender scns.itions. Accept, Made¬ 
moiselle, the. hievet ot a pension, which 1 remit as a 
testimony of my admiration, and the lively interest 
I shall ever hike in your happinev*. 

** I have enclosed a bill I'oi tf e first quarter, which 
began on the fust day of July .”— 

“ Imagine, my children, what inuM be the clfert of 
such a lettir on the feelirg liea/t ot Marianne, which, 
as well as the brevet which accompanied it, was con¬ 
ceived in the mo.-t touching and rtsportful terms. 
Thus at present »l.e is very rich lor a person -if her 
condition, and in that cheap country, anil moreover 
enjoys the llaltciing remembrain e of her liche-s being 
a tribute to her viilue.”- • *‘ ’I his is a ehauning history, 
mamma,how 1 love that young piince, how good l e 
is already .**—** I hope, ir.y deais, the story of to-mor¬ 
row will not be less interesting. but it is now late, 
and time to leave ott.”—“ Only tell us, my clear 
manuna, what is the title of the history you w ill be 
so kind as to relate to-morrow evening.”—“ Eglan¬ 
tine; or Indolence Reformed.”—“ Eglantine! i hat 
is a pretty name. And so she was indolent. That 
dus not seem to be a very great delect.”—“ \’ou will 
hear to-morrow what were Us consequences; in the 
mean time let us now go to re t.” 'Jhese few words 
excited their curiosity, and made, them ardently de¬ 
sire to hear the story of the ninth evening, which at 
appointed time Madame de C tenure thus began 
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EGLANTINE; 

OR, 

INDOLENCE REFORMED. 


D OR A LICE was the wife of a Financier, and in 
possession of a fine fortune, though she had a 
heart superior to pomp, and an understanding too 
good to make herself remarkable by vain magnifi¬ 
cence. She knew that luxury, ever blameable, is truly 
ridiculous in those whose rank does not a fiord them 
an excuse by making it in some sort necessary. She 
lived in a house as simple as it was convenient; she 
bought no diamonds, g ive no routs, but she did many 
benevolent actions; ami her fortune, far from expos¬ 
ing her to the envy of fools, or the contempt of the 
wise, drew down the blessings of the nnfortunate, 
and the esteem of the world. There was neither os¬ 
tentation in her dress, nor a silly desire of praise in 
her manners. 

But though she knew how to employ her mind and 
her time when alone, she yet was fond of society; 
and that she might collect such friends and acquaint¬ 
ance as were really agreeable, she gave no exclusive 
preference to one class more than another; she neither 
said, “ 1 will see none but people of such a rank," nor 
“ I will not admit people of such a rank but deter¬ 
mined to receive all persons effectually distinguished 
hy the qualities of the heart and miud, be their con¬ 
dition in life what it would. 

Roralice had only one child, a daughter of six years 
old, who gave certain indications of n good heart; she 
F f. 
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was gentle, obedient, and sincere; she neither wanted 
memory nor capacity, but was excessively indolent, 
consequently without activity end application; her 
motions were slow, her manner careless, and she was 
equally idle and negligent. 

" How! mamma,” interrupted Caroline, “ will in¬ 
dolence bring all these defects?” 

“ Relit cl a moment answered Madame de Clc- 
mire,“ and y«nr surprise will vanish. What is indo¬ 
lence? Indolence is a kind of cowardly sloth, which 
gives us a disgust for every thing that can in the least 
degree fatigue either mind or burly. With such a pr< - 
penalty a child would neither lun, leap, dance, play 
at shuttle-cock, nor any other game that required the 
smallest degree of activity ; the saint: cause would 
render study ii k>ome, because such a child would not 
willingly be at the trouble of learning or reflecting, 
and might rather be said to vigetate than live.”— 

Such was the state of Eglantine, daughter of Dora- 
ltce. Sihe took her lessons with great gentleness, hut 
she paid no attention to one word that was said to her, 
and therefore made no progress. Her govcriiantc 
too was continually complaining of her want of rare; 
the gloves, scissors, handkerchiefs, dolls, and trinket* 
of Eglantine were found in cveiy corner of the house: 
ebe would rather lose than put her things in order, 
or lock them up; her chamber was always littered, 
and, as far as it depended on her, always dirty and 
disgusting. Half the day was wasted in staking her 
hooks, her work, and her play -tilings; and she fretted 
and consumed in that disagreeable occupation, the 
time which might have been usefully employed or 
spent in pleasure. 

She was ahligrd to be scolded every morning to 
get her out of bed ; theli^a new sermon u as began 
upon the lethargic stupor and redoubled gapings she 
legulaily continued for more than an hour after she 
was up, and another upon the excessive length of her 
breakfast ; fresh complaints began concerning the 
morning's walk; she would rather sit upon the damp 
grass than run about, and was continually either too 
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hot or too cold. Ilcr lessons were taken much in tbe 
same way; she always cried, or was ready to cry, and 
even her recreat ions were no amusement to her; they 
had constantly to look for play-things lost or mislaid, 
and to scold upon that subject likewise. 

Doralicc had all the necessary qualifications to form 
an excellent tutoress, except experience; she had never 
bcfoie presided over the education of a child, and in 
all cases we must pay our apprenticeship by errors; 
in (his instance she was guilty of a very capital one. 
blie uid not foresee all the ill-eonsequeucea of her 
daughters reigning defect, and which was,iu fact, very 
difficult to overcome. Sin; Haltered herself that age and 
cxpeiieiice would insensibly communicate that activi¬ 
ty to Eglantine, of which she was deprived, and there¬ 
to! e only chided when she ought to have punished; 
neither d.d sin- perceive her error till it was too late 
to he tcmc.lied.— 

“ bo you think, mamma, if J'.glantine had been 
pumMit'd she would have been good V $ 

“ It is seldom necessary to employ violent means to 
correct children that aie affectionate and active, be- 
rau«»e of their sensibility : a tiille affects them, ami a 
word is Miflicicnt to punish. Cold ami indolent ch> 
t tutors must be differently treated ; they are hard to 
move, and they must occasionally receive shocks that 
may awaken them from their lethargy/’ 

“ And wunt penance, mamma, would you have 
made Eglantine undergo?'* 

“ The most rigorous that could have been for her, 
and yet the mo t simple. If she would not have run 
or walked a good pace, I would have kept her out an 
hour longer. When sin: had read her lesson negligent¬ 
ly, I would have made her begin it again, ami so of 
other things. J'.glantine, therefore, to avoid double 
trouble, would have been careful at first, and appa¬ 
rently active, which in the end would have made her 
*■» in reality, and insensibly have changed her cha¬ 
racter.”— 

Doralicc, after a time, bitterly repented that she 
had not followed this method. Seeing, however, the 
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negligence of Eglantine increase every day, she be¬ 
thought herself of keeping an exact and daily account 
of all the things destroyed by Eglantine, with what 
they had cost. In this journal she inserted a list of 
ail books lorn or spoilt, bioken play-lhings,siik robes 
•potted, so as not to be worn any moie, bits of broad 
flung in every corner of the garden, and ciayoipa. 
per, and pens, thrown about and become useless.— 
The sum total of all the things thus wasted, at the 
month’s end, came to ninety-nine Jivres; that is to say, 
to almost four guineas.— 

“ Oh dear/’cried Eulchcria, “ that is scarcely to be 
conceived; for tny part, I have only lost, during the 
whole year, an much as came to a guinea and a 
half.” 

“ True,” said Madame de Clemire, “ but that is 
only reckoning what you have lost, and not what yon 
have spoilt and sillily wasted. Etsides, I am not 
rich: you wear neither embroidered muslins nor 
Dresden lace; yon can lone nothing but what is tole¬ 
rably cheap; your jewels are made of stiaw, your 
boxes of pear tree, and all your riches are not worth 
above five shillings.” 

" So much the better, mamma,” said Pulchnia, “ I 
am like Henrietta, the daughter of Madam Meinhans- 
sen; I feel that fine things would only be troublesome: 
a beautiful apron, edged w ith lacc, would make me 
unhappy; for, like Dclphinc, I wish to gather the 
roses without fearing the thorns.” 

M It is natural that yon should so wish, but remem¬ 
ber, Henrietta, with the same simplicity, was much 
more careful, she lost nothing: remember, too, that 
according to the, difference of our fortunes, yon are as 
expensive to me in losing yonr ivoiy die and E.nglish 
scissors, as Eglantine to her mamma when she lost her 
golden bodkin, or her inlaid needle-case.” 

" Ent why, mamma, did not Loralice educate her 
daughter in greater simplicity f Whi n she gave her 
such dear and frivolous toys, she surc'y did not em¬ 
ploy Iut riches properly.” 

° Doralice enjoyed a large fortune, ami as she had 
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iio imaginary and false wants of her own, she might 
be allowed to dispose of her supcilluity in favour of 
her child.*' 

“ J'.ut was not that to inspire her child w ith a love 
of such trifles 1” 

44 No; it is by keeping them oneself, and not by 
giving them away, that a love for tribes is inspired. 
Eglantine asked her mamma why she had only a plain 
g»*ld watch, and a silken string ; and Doraliee replied, 
because a plain watch was infinitely more convenient, 
consequently mere agreeable, than a more expenshe 
one. 4 l’ut you have given me an enamelled watch, 
set w ith diamonds, and a fine ornament, d chain,’ said 
Eglantine. 4 Because,' answered her mamma, 4 the 
mind at your age is light and frivolous;— show is se¬ 
ductive, the taste is puerile, and pearls, dolls, dia¬ 
monds, toys, and tinsel give delight; and, when I give 
you such baubles, 1 treat jnu like a child.' 

44 Neither was Doraliee, in answering thus, guilty of 
the h ast exaggeration; she spoke nothing but the truth. 
In fact, all persons who are arrived at the age of rea¬ 
son and reflection, and jet take pleasure in decorat¬ 
ing themselves with these vain and superfluous gew¬ 
gaws, hive no mine soliditj or reason than a child of 
six years old,”—but let us continue our tale—■ 

At the j-eai’s end Doraliee shewed her daughter the 
account of the things she had lost, spoilt, and wast¬ 
ed, the gross sum of which amounted to more than 
fi'ty pounds. 1 glantitie, who then was only seven 
years old, was not modi moved by this calculation; 
and her mother, who imagined she would be struck 
more forcibly, as she better knew the use of money, 
still continued her journal with the same exactitude. 
In this she was assisted by the governantc of Eglan¬ 
tine, who gave in, each day, an account, on a slip of 
paper, of such prolusions as she had observed. These 
Doraliee kept in a box distinct fiom her own journal, 
and the memorandums of the govenmute presently be¬ 
came so numerous, that it would have r« quired much 
time to have extracted and cast up the sum of their 
contents; Doraliee, therefore, preserved them always 
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with care, anil determined not to trouble herself with 
the computation, till Eglantine was old enough to see 
her intention. 

In the mean time, the nunc the days and months 
passed away, the greater were the proof* that Eglan¬ 
tine’s indolence rather increased thau diminished. She 
used often to walk ill the Hois de Boulogne,* where 
in less than four months she lost a-* many jewels as 
hud cost between tifiy and sixty guineas. 1 his time a 
ring, the nest a golden thimble, and the following a 
medallion, without reckoning handkerchiefs and gloves 
left upon the grass. Besides which, she regularly tore 
a fan a diy,and broke sometimes the glass, and some¬ 
times the main spring of her watch: tlias watch-makers 
bills were paid continually. 

Winter increased these expenses. Eglantine, like 
all indolent people, was exceedingly chilly, w mild sit 
with her head o\er the lire, and let any thing fall into 
it she happened to have in her hand. I h r mutt's, 
frocks, petticoats were burnt, ami her wardrobe was 
new once a mouth. Wheu her masters came, she had 
almost always a head-ache that woidd not pcimit her 
to bike lesson^ and the teacher received his ticket and 
went away.— 

u Well but, mamma,” said CVsar, “ did Eglantine 
complain of having the head-ache falsely V* 

“ Yes; she complained purposely, and only to Le ex¬ 
cused her task/' 

“ But that was horrible! She told lies!” 

** lienee yon may learn the clients of indolence, a 
fault which at first seems so light; and hence, too, you 
may infer there is no defect, however ti itiing in its 
oiigin, but, when we arc thoroughly under its dominion, 
occasions the most dreadful consequences. Eglantine 
was naturally sincere, yet her idleness over came her 
sincerity; she had recourse, to falsehood when it could 
screen her from the least fatigue, though not without re¬ 
morse, but Indolence usually van qub lied conscience.’ 

Eglantine now began to quit her state of infancy, 

' S&.A wood, or rather a kind of park, near Tails. 
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and approached her tenth year, and her mamma pro¬ 
vided new masters for her. Weary of liarpsicord, on 
which she liad made no progress,she owned at last she 
had an invincible dislike to the instrument, and pre¬ 
tended she hail a desite to learn the lute. Doralice 
permitted her to quit the harpsichord, though she had 
began to practice it at five years old, and indulged her 
with a master on the lute. The money, therefore, that 
had been paid the teacher, the price of the liarpsicord, 
the piano-forte, the music books, and tuning the in¬ 
struments, was all lost when Eglantine gave over learn¬ 
ing; and Doralice added this sum, which was not less 
than three bundled guineas, to the account. She did 
not continue abo\ e:ij ear at the lute; her master, tired 
with her want of industry, left her. the guit ir was then 
began wHi the like success, which was again abandon¬ 
ed for the harp. 

Eglantine had various other masters to teach her 
drawing,geography, Engli-h, Italian, writing, dancing, 
and singing, besides a musician to accompany her on 
the violin; and all these masters cost nineteen or 
twenty guineas a month, while the indolent Eglantine 
reaped little o» «•» benefit, and the expenses of her mam¬ 
ma on her account were almost without bounds. Every 
two or three months Iut music, her books, her maps, 
were all torn, and tn*w ones weie bought. Her harp 
was left carelessly in the damp and open air, and 
wanted new strings continually; and more than four 
times as much as would have been necessary to a care¬ 
ful girl, was spent in every little tiling she stood in 
need of. 

As indolence rendered all kind of order insupporta¬ 
ble to lu»r, she was a shameful slattern. Jn two yeais 
time her apartment had been twice new furnished; 
her caps wete tin own upon every chair in the room, 
which they filled with powder and pomatum; her pins 
were scattered about the lloor, and her frocks and 
skirts were covered over with spots of crayons, ink, 
and wax. 

All these circumstances concurred to spoil one of 
the prctticBt figures in the world. Eglantine spent a 
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vast deal of time at her toilette, on account of the ex¬ 
treme slowness of all her motions, an I yet no person 
could be more awkwardly dressed; she looked with¬ 
out observing, she acted without thinking, and took no 
delight in any possible occupation. She was totally 
deficient in grace; she never could subject herself to 
the trouble of wearing gloves, and her bauds were red 
and rough: her feet spread, and she walked with a 
shuffling gait, because she always went slipshod. 

Dora lice had tikcu pleasure in forming a charming 
library for her, hoping it might inspire her with a love 
of reading. Tis true, that in obedience to her mother, 
she read at her toilette, and in the afternoon; that is 
to say she held a book in her hand; for she looked 
with so little attention, it was not possible to gain the 
least instruction. And thus was she at sixteen the 
more inexcusably ignorant, in that no money or pain* 
had been spared iu her education: she neither knew 
history, geography, nor even liow to spell; she was 
incapable of writing a letter, or making an extract; 
and, though she had been taught arithmetic ten years, 
a child of eight years old would reckon in general bet¬ 
ter than she could. 

About this lime a young gentleman procured an in¬ 
troduction to Doralice, called the Viscount d’Arzelle; 
he was three, and twenty, and as singularly distinguish¬ 
ed for wit, virtues, and reputation, as for birth, for¬ 
tune, and personal accomplishments. He appeared to 
have a strong desire to please Doralice, and obtain her 
friendship; he felt the worth of her simplicity of man¬ 
ners, her gentleness and perfect equality of temper, 
ami was delighted with her turn of conversation, 
equally natural, noble, solid, and agreeable. lie had 
often met her at the house of a relation, and paid her 
several visits before he b»w Eglantine. 

Doralice at last invited the viscount to supper, and 
at nine o’clock Eglantine entered the apartment. Her 
mother had that day presided at her toilette: she had 
nothing studied in her dress, but her hair did not hang 
about her ear her neck was not covered with powder 
and pomatipn, and her hands were washed. 
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The viscount examined her with great attention: 
the first moment he found her a perfect beauty, the 
next lie saw she did not possess a single grace, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour he thought no more of 
her, but even forgot she was in the room. 

He nevertheless continued assiduously to visit Dora- 
liec; and, one day finding her alone, spoke with so 
much confidence, that Doraliee was authorized to ask 
it he intended to marry. “ Yes, madam,” replied he; 
“ but though iny parents leave me an absolute liberty 
of choice, 1 feel 1 cannot easily decide. Jt is not in¬ 
terest or ambition that ran determine me; and a blind 
passion would only make me guilty of follies. I would 
many, not to acquire more wealth or greater impor¬ 
tance, hut to be happy; it is therefore necessary 1 
should find a person perfectly well educated, and who 
has vitiue, grace, and mulct standing; it is also neces- 
s.uy her pirents should be estimable, that I may 
cheridi and respect them: ami that her mother, for 
example, should possess all those qualities by which 
you are distinguidicd, since she will be the guide and 
mentor of my wile.” 

I he conversation was here interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of a visitor. Some days after, Doraliee learnt 
tlu. viscount had instructed one of liis people to pri¬ 
vately question her servants concerning Eglantine; and 
that he had moreover address d I i'j.scif personally to 
several ol her teachers, lioiu whom he had learnt with 
little difficulty the exact truth; and so explicitly, that 
he no longer hail the least room to doubt, of J-'glan- 
tiue's having received little or no benefit from the ex¬ 
pensive and distinguished education bestowed upon 
her. 

From this moment the viscount’s visits to Doraliee 
became less fieqncut, and were soon entirely dropped. 
Certain he would have tnanied Fglantine hail shebeen 
tnore amiable, Doraliee mi st. sincerely regretted the 
loss of so advantageous and brilliant an establishment, 
and which the merit alone of the viscount would have 
made her prefer to all others. 

Indolent, however, and insensible ns Fglantine had 
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hitherto been, she could not see and listen to the Vis¬ 
count d'Arzclle entirely without emotion. There was 
scarce a young uian in Trance of so manly and beau¬ 
tiful a person, such engaging manners, or so enter¬ 
taining and intelligent in conversation. Eglantine 
felt something more than a bare wish to please, to 
appear graceful when he was present; but a con¬ 
sciousness of inability, and the inveterate power of 
L.tbit were not easily overcome, and the struggles of 
infant love were unequal to the mature and full grown 
force of idleness. The viscount caim no more, and a 
languid regret, 5pent in teebie and ineifectnal sighs, 
remained. 

The grief of Dora!ice was far more poignant; Eg¬ 
lantine was seventeen, and still had all the teachers 
n-iially discarded at twelve. She detested employ¬ 
ment of ever} kind ; but, as her heart was good, and 
a.; she really loved her mother, she sometimes would 
make an effort to plea-e In i. I his motive, added to 
the sensations the vine- unt had inspired, gave her a 
short inteival of indiisl •, during which she astonish¬ 
ed every body with the capacity and genius she dis¬ 
covered ; the maternal and kind heart of Doralice 
expanded with hope and joy; but, alas! this happi¬ 
ness was of short duration. Eglantine insensibly fell 
into her former apathy; she felt her errors confused¬ 
ly, and this sensation rather inspired despair than 
gave new vigour. Little accustomed to reflection, 
she. knew not how ungratefully she repaid the tender 
cares of her mother. “It is true,” she would say, 
“ l pul my parents to much useless expense, but this 
expense will not 1m: felt by a man so rich as my fa¬ 
ther. 1 am young, rich, and, as some people say, 
handsome, surely I may lx: excused tlu: acquirements 
they talk so much about.” She migi.t as well have 
said, “ Surely 1 may be excu-ed gratitude to my pa¬ 
rents, making myself and others happy, and being 
lovely and beloved.’* ihiis foolishly will an incapa* 
city for proper reflection make us reason. 

Her want of a wish to please and obtain the appro¬ 
bation «f others, incurred it total want of respect to- 
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wauls her in the family; the servants and friends of 
Doralice always treated her as a child, and she was 
so inattentive and so singularly insipid, for want of 
observing, and said tilings so ill-timed arid out of 
place, that she was disagreeable, tiresome, and trou¬ 
blesome to society. 

All constraint was insupportable to her, and every 
thing was to her constraint; Hie customs of the wot Id 
seemed tyrannical; civility was irksome, and she was 
never at ease but in the company of inferior and ig¬ 
norant people. Far fi oiti seeking the advice she stood 
in need of, she. dreaded, because she found she had not 
the power to follow it; and when Doralice repeated 
at any time the inconveniencies of her own character, 
she listened with more vexation than repentance. Sncli 
conversations always occasioned an embarrassment 
and moodiness in her, which she could neither van¬ 
quish nor dissemble. Accustomed cowatdly to yield 
to tho.-e impressions, and having no command of her 
temper, she rather chose to aggravate her faults than 
take the trouble to correct them. 

While she thus acquired new defects, she did not 
lose those of her childhood ; she had received an al¬ 
lowance for two years past, as considerable as if she 
had been married, and yet she was always ill provided 
and in debt. 

At last she attained her eighteenth year; n happy 
era for her, because she was then to be entirely freed 
from all her teachers, and their disagreeable importu¬ 
nities. Uoralice ontei ed her chamber in the morning, 
she had a book iu her hand, which she laid upon the 
table, and sat down by her daughter. “ This day,” 
said she, “you are eighteen years of age; the time at 
which education is commonly ended; i have brittgtlt 
you proofs that I have done every thing in my power 
for you. Here is the journal, of which 1 have spoken 
so often; it contains an account of the things you have 
lost and spoilt from your infancy to this hour, as well 
as the useless expenses you have put me to. J have 
added to these the hills I formerly received from your 
governantc, and latterly from your woman; and 1 find 
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the stun total of the account to be, an hundred and 
three thousand I ivies (above four thousand guineas.)’* 

“ Is it possible? mamma!” cried Eglantine. 

*' I besides which, it must be understood, that! have 
not entered any thing in this book, which was neces¬ 
sary either tor your maintenance, or masters, when 
they have succeeded in teaching you any thing: thus, 
for example, to write a tolerable hand, and read music 
passably, therefore 1 have not mentioned those masters 
in my journal; although they wore kept much longer 
thau would have been necessary had you had more in¬ 
dustry. I ought to add also to the number of unneces¬ 
sary expenses, all that I have paid to teachers of instru¬ 
mental music, drawing, geography, history, heraldry, 
arithmetic, and others; not forgetting the mistress who 
came two > ears to t^ach you embroidery, arid the 
enormous quantity of chenille, silk, spangles, satin, 
and velvet wasted, without ever producing a work 
that could be worn.” 

" Hitt a hundred thousand livrcs!” said Eglantine, 
—“ It is scarcely conceivable, mamma.” 

“ Your surprise will cease,” answered Doralice, “ if 
you will recollect what I have repeatinl a thousand 
times, that there is no expense, however trilling, but 
the repetition of it inay become exorbitant, and of 
course ruinous ; a single example will shew' you the 
truth of this. You have two watches; ever since you 
were ciglrl years old to the present moment, you have 
scarcely missed a fortnight in which you have not sent 
them to the watchmaker or j'lweller’s, either to have 
new glasses, new dial-plates, or inward repairs: now 
a diamond fell out, and another time the minute-hand 
waa.Jost, so that not a month has passed in which those 
watches have not cost three crowns to keep them in 
order; and there have been many in which they came 
to three or four guineas; insomuch that during the ten 
years, the bills for that sole aiticle amount to one 
hundred and eight guineas. When we remember the 
various uses to which money may be employed, we 
ought to think of such wastefulness with great regret. 
The hundred and three thousand francs you have spent 
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would have made twenty unfortunate families happy 
for life.” 

This last reflection cut Eglantine to the heart. The 
Viscount d’Ar/clle had left an uneasy, an irksome re¬ 
membrance of her own want of worth upon her mind, 
which indolence itself could not erase, and made her 
more susceptible, more liable to he rnnzed from Iter 
apathy. “ How intolerably culpable am 1,” said she, 
taking the hand of her niutiima, and bathing it with 
tears. “ lint though I am without knowledge, with¬ 
out acquirements, mamma, still the elements of what 
1 have been taught remain.” 

“ Without doubt,” answered Doralice, “youcannot 
have received so much insti action, but the needs of 
knowledge,must be scattered in the mind; and a seri¬ 
ous and dctei mined application may yet bring them to 
maturity, may yet ictrieve a great part of the sum 
J have here set down as lost; blit you must hence- 
fuith, if yon wish to succeed, be as active and perse¬ 
vering as you have hitheito been idle and inconstant.” 

Eglantine sighed, and fell into a revet ie. 

I know,” continued Doralice, “ your fortune, and 
the praises bestowed upon your pet son, persuade you 
that you have less need of accompli jhnicnts than others; 
but must we, because we possess advantages the most 
fragile and mutable, and moreover the le ist estimable, 
in reality, of all advantages, must we neglect and des¬ 
pise those which alone can procure ns that praise 
which is truly flattering? Is it beauty that makes us 
lovely? Deprive beauty of grace, and what is it? It 
has not then even a right to please. \V ill riches make 
us happy? Are not you yourself continually a prey 
to chagrin, contented neither with yourself nor others? 
licsides—do you know any thing of your father’s af¬ 
fairs? or whether lie may not lie a ruined luanT' 

The attention of Kglait-ine wasiecalled, she listened 
to what was said last, and -farted at her mother in a 
kind of fright ; Doralice ceased speaking, sighed, rais¬ 
ed her eyes to heaven, and, after some moments of a 
mournful silence, which Eglantine wanted courage to 
break, changed the conversation. In a few minutes 
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afterwards she rose, anil left her daughter overwhelm¬ 
ed with gviet and disquietude. 

Eglantine’s alarm was hut too well founded. Mon- 
dor, her father, as insatiable as Doralice was moderate, 
not contented with two hundred thousand livres (eight 
thousand guineas,* a jear, lnul engaged in immense 
concerns, and was upon the verge-of ruin. Doralice 
knew not the fall extent of their danger, hut she sus¬ 
pected something of it, which was what she meant to 
hint to her daughter. Moitdnr, better instructed, and 
hoping to preserve his credit, endeavoured to con¬ 
ceal the bad state of his attaus; but several of bis 
associates becoming bankrupt, soon discovered the 
dreadful disorder in which they were. 

The soul of Moiulor was not capable of supporting 
adversity; he fell ill, and all the tender cares of Dura- 
lice and Eglantine could not leoovor him from the 
arms of death: be expired, detesting ambition and 
covetousness, the fatal causes of his ruin and decease. 

The first care of Doralice was to satisfy all the cre¬ 
ditors, but Mondor’s whole fortune was insufficient. 
She possessed an estate of six hundred a year, over 
which the cteditors had no right; she, however, gave 
up the. rents for six years to pay her husband’s debts, 
and Eglantine sacrificed the diamonds her mother had 
given her to the same purpose. 

After these arrangements, Uieie only remained for 
their maintenance during the six years some plate, 
and the jewels of Doralice, which together were sold 
for eight hundred pounds. “ Let us go,” said she to 
her daughter, “and live in a country where this sum 
will suffice lor the time; 1 think of living in Switzer¬ 
land, till 1 once more recover my estate.” 

• For the convenience of those who know not the 
value of French money, the sum is generally reduced 
to English; but as inserting pounds, shillings, and 
pence would be too minute, a round sum nearest the 
value is given: thus the exact value of two hundred 
thousand livres is 83331. as. 8d. estimating the livre 
Touruois at ten-pence English,—T. 
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u Oli, roy dear mamma,” cried Eglantine, u and 
are eight hundred pounds all you have left f What a 
rutting thought tor me, when I remember the stuns l 
have squandered.” 

“Jliink of that tm more/’ said Doralice, kissing 
her; “ had I foieseen tin- nnsfoitunes that awaited ns, 
you never should have heard a detail, the remem¬ 
brance of which must add an additional pang to af¬ 
fliction : I would have burnt the journal, and cllaced 
every a, tide it contained from my meiiuny.” 

“ Ni-vfi,” replied Eglantine, falling at the feet of 
her mother, “ in-ver can L toig«-t the faults you pardon 
with so much genei esity : my repentance i.- too sincere. 
'I lie dcsiie, the hope to amend them, and yet to make 
you happy, alone can make me wish now to live. 
Had you a d.iughlei worthy of you, she might con¬ 
sole, might mitigate your griefs: and cannot I correct 
iny errors, can 1 not acquit c the vii tues necessary for 
such an olliee / She would become your frieud: and 
cannot 1, to purchase a title so dear, obtain a victory 
over myself /” 

Luting (his discourse, Doralice beheld with rap¬ 
tures Eglantine bathed in tears: and, clasping her 
knees, site raised, took her iu her arms, and pressed 
her to her bosom. “ All the transpoits, which the 
heait of a fond mother can feel,” said she, “ dost 
thou give me at this happy moment: go, my child, 
weep not at my misfortunes.” 

Doralice could not herself refrain from tears as she 
spoke this, but they were the most delightful tears she 
hail ever shed. 

Rouzed by so many motives, Eglantine could no 
longer resist the impulse to reform; the shame of re¬ 
membering her defects, and the consequences they had 
induced. She looked with pain on what she was, arid 
with a mournful retrospect on what she might have 
been. Awakened from her lethargy, she thought of 
the Viscount d’Arzclle, and saw no possibility of a 
union; which, the more her heart became alive to 
sensation, the more she wished. Her supposed great 
foitune was gone, and every thing about her remind- 
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ed her of her loss. There was no longer a crowd of 
servants ready to supply her least want, and admi¬ 
nister to indolence: the carriages no longer rattled 
in the court-yard, the silks no longer rustled in the 
drawing-room. Most of those who beheld her looked 
upon her fall with pity, and some, as she imagined, 
with a malignant satisfaction. She happened acci¬ 
dentally to meet the viscount on a visit; her heart 
fluttered; she beheld his accomplishments with the 
magnifying eye of love; but the pains which she too 
plainly saw he look to avoid her, cut her to the heart. 

Every thing thus concurred to shew Eglantine her 
deficiencies, and their effects, and to inspire her with 
the most ardent desire to have them remedied. r \ he 
affairs of P oral ice detained her a few weeks at Paris; 
and Eglantine demonstrated not only her anxiety to 
learn, but her great capability: her progress was as¬ 
tonishing, and her change of manner and deportment 
scarcely to be conceived.— 

Madame de Cltmire had got thus far in her recital, 
when the baroness, looking at her watch, gave the 
signal of retreat: the children's proper hour of rest 
was come, and they could not obtain a prolongation 
of the evening. On the morrow, at the usual time, 
Madame de Clcmire thus pursued her story :— 

It is not easy to describe the feelings of a mother 
like. Doralicc, at beholding this change in her child, 
and seeing thus the first wish of her heart likely to be 
accomplished. Every day produced an alteration, 
and discovered latent talents; but, alas! all human 
happiness is mutable: two days before they were to 
depart to their country retirement, Eglantine com¬ 
plained, in the evening, of a violent head-ache, ami 
on the morrow was in a high fever. Doralicc seut 
fiMfctttiy for a physician, who, when lie had questioned 
MPpatlent, declared she had all the symptoms which 
jtftedede the small-pox. lie was not deceived; the 
disease soon manifested Itself in a very alarming way ; 
and held it his duty to inform Doralicc, it was of 
«**MMtent and most malignant kind. This tender 
tliMMtfy’Overwhelmed with despair! never quitted her 
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daughter's plUow, but passed four days in the utmost 
anxiety. Eglantine, in dreadful fits of delirium, re¬ 
ceived the assistance of her mother without knowing 
her; called for her while she was in her arms, and 
continually cried as it were in despair—“ My mother 
abandons me ! J deserve it ? I did not make her 
happy! / shall die without her blessing! Oh t 
God of mercies pardon me!" 

Her wild discourse, continually interrupted by 
broken sobs and sighs, pierced the soul of Doralice. 
In vain she answered her; Eglantine heard not her 
prayers, was insensible of her tears, and every mo* 
Inent began anew her mournings. 

The progress of the disease was rapid, and spread 
all over the face; the eyes were soon covered with a 
continued and thick crust, that totally deprived her of 
sight. At first this accident was not alarming; it 
being common enongh to that disease when violent; 
hut after a while it increased so greatly, that the phy¬ 
sician durst no longer conceal from Doralice his ap- 
prehension that Eglantine would lose her sight. “ Ob, 
lieaven!” cried the dislracted mother, “must my 
child be blind!”—“ The evil may not, perhaps, be 
past remedy,” said the physician; “nothing, how¬ 
ever, but the most watchful and strict attention, toge¬ 
ther with such assistance as medicine may afford, can 
prevent it. The humour must not only be drawn off 
fay every possible means, but tin? patient must not be 
left a moment unguarded; a touch with the hand, or 
even a sudden turn of the. head, will make ail the 
efforts of the physician ineffectual.” 

“ I will watch, I will guard, I will protect her,’* 
said Doralice; “ my eye shall never quit her, my 
hand shall hover over her, eager, instantly, to repei 
the sudden mischief!” 

“ Consider, madam,** said the physician, “ how 
long and intensely you have already watched: nature 
cannot support fatigue beyond a certain degree. A 
careful nurse may—” 

“ A nurse! Oh, no! my child is in danger, and na¬ 
ture has given mothers superior powers to other moi* 
VOL. I. G 
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tals. A nurse! Yes, my child, I will be thy nurse? 

and lleaveu will aid, will look with mercy on my 

efforts; Heaven, I hope, will |»i c serve thee from 

blindness.” 

So great was the anxiety of Dor.ilicc, that nature 
appeared, indeed, as she said, to rentier her superior 
to sleep or fatigue: hen yes seemed riveted upon her 
daughter, and nothing eoultl divert her attention, or 
diminish her rare. W hen the violence of the fever 
abated, Eglantine's tlelirium ceased ; anti, though she 
could not see, it was not possible for her it) avoid re¬ 
marking, that her mother was continually anti instan¬ 
taneously present to supply her smallest want. Af¬ 
fected by such proofs of maternal tenderness, and 
beginning to fear the consequences ol such severe 
watchfulness. Eglantine became very uneasy, and be¬ 
sought her mother most earnestly to trust her to a 
nurse’s care, and give heiself some repose. J l»c phy ¬ 
sician, too, conjured Dor a I ice not to’ sit up any longer; 
it was too hazardous, it might he fatal; besides, he 
added, he now hail hopes the crisis of danger was 
past. 'Nothing, however, could prevail oit this tender 
mother to desist: her eyes were, indeed, incapable of 
sleep, and Iter heart of rest, till she could be certain 
of her daughter’s safely. Eut, though she would trot 
quit the bed-side, in order to quiet the apprehensions 
of Eglantine on Iter account, she bade the nurse to 
answer continually during the night, as if it were she 
w> administered to her wauls, and not Doralice. 

At last, by the great attention of Doralice, and care 
of the physician, the humours were drawn oft' and 
di-persed; anti, in the dead of night, when every 
thing seemed hushed and a total .silence prevailed. 
Eglantine opened her right eye. The lirst objec t sire 
beheld, by the light of the candle, was her mother, 
sitting with a fixed and immoveable attention by Ircr 
side. “ (iood God!” said Eglantine, “ is it you, my 
dear mamma? Did not you bid lire good night? 
Did not yon leave me to the nurse ? I perceive! I 
see your goodness! So you have only preterrded to 
leave me! How great must have been your sutler- 
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mgs! Ob, bow unworthy have I boon of such a pa- 
rent!” 

Tin* joy of Doralice, a! fnidins* Eglantine had again 
come to her right, was so extreme, that it easily over¬ 
powered a frame w hirh laid been so long and so 
much exhausted : she just had power to exclaim, “ Oh, 
my child 1 ” and sunk down by the bed side: in that 
state she wascanicd to an adjoining room and put 
to bid. 

'I he extreme watching of Doralice now produced 
the effect the physician had foreseen ami forewarned 
her of; dial very day she was in a high fever, which 
had nearly pio\rd fatal to both her and Eglantine. 
’J lie latter knew her mother’s illness was the conse¬ 
quence of an unbounded a tied ion for her; it went to 
her beat t, to remember how ill she had deserved such 
a mother; her complaints were hitter, her accusations 
of herself incessant, and her mind was so mneh dis¬ 
turbed, that bad not the disorder of Doralice soon, 
taken a favourable turn, Eglantine would have been 
in greater danger than ever. 

As soon as it was prudently practicable, the mother 
and daughtci, at the earnest desire of both, bad their 
beds removed side by side, where each had the plea¬ 
sure of indulging tho-e sensations which did so much 
honour to their hearts. “ For your sake, madam,** 
said Eglantine, “ life will henceforth be dear to me; 

I should be unhappy to lose it, before I have ptoved. 
how sensibly 1 am affected by your tenderness, and 
that at least I have a grateful heart. Yes, my dear, 
my honoured mother, I would live to make you. 
happy. 

'J hough the danger of death was past, it was easy 
to see the small pox would leave traces of its power 
on the face of Eglantine. She was not seamed, it is 
true, nor deeply pitied, and yet so altered as scarcely 
to be known. She lost the finest hair that could 
adorn the head, her features were less delicate, and 
she no longer possessed that pure red and white which 
had lately been so beautiful. Knowing how much she 
was changed, she had little inclination to look in a 
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mirror: however, she could not well avoid seeing 
herself the first time she got up; for, as she was going 
towards a couch at the oilier side of the room, she 
necessarily passed before the glass. She cast a look, 
shuddered, in*’ stopped! “ Is this the face/' said 
Rhe, ** that line** weeks since was praised so much for 
beauty V' 

u What would have been your feelings/’ said Do- 
ralicc, “ had you been weak enough to set a great 
value upon that beauty which a moment has oblite¬ 
rated, and which must inevitably have passed away in 
the course of a very few years." 

The health of Eglantine and Doralice was in due 
time re-established, anti the former did not lose the 
determined resolves she had made to continue the 
reformation she had began, previous to her illness. 
She had additional reasons; the happiness of a mother, 
who would willingly have sacrificed her life for her 
sake, and the loss of beauty, which she before had in¬ 
dolently and vainly hoped would supply the want of 
grace and accomplishments: instructed by gratitude 
and misfortune, she learnt to vanquish her defects; 
and became as rational, active, and worthy to be be- 
loved, as she had been idle, giddy, and inconstant. 

Agreeable to the plan which Doralice had pro¬ 
posed, they now departed for Switzerland, and, pass¬ 
ing through Lyons, took the. road to Geneva. They 
saw the fortress of Eclttso, between Chatillnn and Con- 
longes, so remarkable for the singularity of its situa¬ 
tion ; and stopt at Bellcgarde, to behold what the peo¬ 
ple of that country call f lic, loss of the Rhone. This 
place is near the bridge of Lncc:,* where the lllione 
is seen to lose itself, descending beneath vast rocks 
into tremendous gulfs, and afterwards rc-appearing, 
by precipitating itself in cascades upon other rocks. 

After passing some days at Geneva, Doralice visited 
the delightful borders of the lake, in order to find a 
house to her liking, where she might remain; and she 

* One half of that bridge belongs to France, the 
other half to Savoy. 
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came to a determination to fix her abode at Morgcs; 
a pleasant town, and most charmingly sitnated upon 
the banks of the lake, between Lausanne and Geneva. 

Doralice hired a smalt house in that agreeable place, 
the windows of which opened on one side towards a 
smiling and fertile eouutiy, and on the other towards 
the lake, and those stupendous mountain:;, by which it 
is hounded, and whose summits are eternally covered 
with ice. Jt is impossible, without seeing them, to 
form an idea of these mountains: they present a thou¬ 
sand varying aspects in a day, occa-ioncd by the vary¬ 
ing lights which succeed each other, lu the morning, 
their rocks and heights sue of a rose colour, and the 
hills of ice, wi'li which they are clothed, seexn liko 
transparent clouds. As the sun becomes more ardent, 
the mountains take a deeper tinge, and are in succes¬ 
sion grey, red, violet, and dark blue. At sun-set they 
seem gilt with gold, and the spectator imagines he be¬ 
holds enormous masses of the topaz, while his eyes 
are dazzled with the sparkling brightness of their co¬ 
lours. 

The Jake of Geneva presents a variety cqnally in¬ 
viting. In a state of tranquillity, its pure ami limpid 
waters reflect the colours of the sky; but when agi¬ 
tated, it roars like the sea in dreadful majesty. Tu¬ 
multuous and peaceable by turns, it attracts, charms, 
and astonishes the eye, by appearances continually 
new. 

Eglantine was never weary of these ravishing pros¬ 
pects. M How insipid,” said she, “ does every thing 
1 have hitherto beheld appear at present! With what 
indifference should I now look on the environs of Pa¬ 
ris, its vaunted gardens, and tin* sameness of its orna¬ 
ments! Henceforth 1 shall despise their artificial 
mountains, rocks, and rivers.” 

“ And had you travelled through Italy,” added Do- 
ralice, “ you would despise artificial ruins likewise.” 

“ It seems to me,” said Eglantine, “ that painters 
ought not to make landscapes, nor poets pastorals, till 
tiny have first seen Italy and Switzerland.” 

“ 1 am of your opinion,” answered Doralice; “ Au-^ 
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teuil ami Charenlon may inspire pretty thoughts, but 
not those sublime ideas which alone can insure im¬ 
mortality. Louis Bakiiuiscn, a famous Dutch pain¬ 
ter,* exposed his life a thousand times in tempests 
upon the sea, in order to observe the agitation of the 
■waves, the shock, and wrecks of vessels upon rocks, 
and the efforts and terror of the di-tiacted mariners. 
The celebrated Jtugendas.l a painter of battles, was 
present at the siege, bombardment, capture, and pil¬ 
lage of Augsburg, where he otten braved death, that 
he might consider at leisure the effects of balls and 
bombs, and all the horrors of ail assault, lie has 
been seen designing in the midst of carnage, and pro¬ 
ducing drawings executed with as much care as if he 
had been at case in bis study. Vander-MeidenJ fol¬ 
lowed Louis X IV. in all his wars, drew the plans of 
foilifted towns and their environs upon the spot, with 
the vaiions marches, encampments, halts, and skir¬ 
mishes of the army, that he might paint with truth 
and nature his historical pictures of that prince. 

“ Such is the activity and courage which a noble 
emulation can give; but when the trifling praise of 
the moment is preferred to this true glory, theie. is little 
need of abilities or instruction; to visit, intrigue, ca¬ 
bal, and form parties is far more necessary. There 
are many who paint and write coldly and unnaturally, 
consequently ill, who yet obtain the praise of a day; 
though, indeed, such people generally do justice to 
themselves in not pushing their ambition further." 

Eglantine now began to listen to her mother with 
unusual delight: formerly insensible to the charms of 
conversation, her indolence and absence of mind pre- 

* lie died in 1709. 

+ He died in 1742. Having for some time lost the 
use of his right hand by a hurt, he practised with his 
left, and succeeded to perfection. See Ki t mils dcs 
differens tmvragis publics sur la vie des Pein - 
tres, par M. P. D. L. F. TbiB work is in two vo¬ 
lumes, and much esteemed. 

i He died at Paris in 1G90. 
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vented her from joining in il; but her mi si'or I lines 
had produced :tn astonishing revolution, her character 
was absolutely changed, she reflected, felt, and en 
joyed an inexpressible satisfaction at cou\e<sing with 
her mother. Eager to make some amends for the vex: 
at ion she had formerly given her by being indolent, 
she acquired an industry which soon became habitual. 
Heading, drawing, and music employed all her time; 
aud stud> and work, far from being irksome, were her 
best amusements: delighted and surprised at her own 
progress, her daily improvement became her daily 
pleasure. 

As two people may live in affluence upon a thou¬ 
sand crowns (i*25l.) a year, she did not even perceive 
the loss of fortune. Her house was commodious, her 
apartment charming; she could sit at her table and see 
the lake and mountains, and she found that prospect 
conld well supply the loss of the insignificant Seine, 
and the noisy Boulevards. Iler table fare was better 
than in her days of opulence; fruit, game, the delici¬ 
ous dairies of Switzerland, and the excellent fish of 
the lake, left her nothing to wish. The neighbourhood 
of Merges ami Lausanne likewise, afforded that kind of 
society which is most desirable. In this happy coun¬ 
try, which luxury has not yet corrupted, the purest 
simplicity of manners reigns, and the women are 
equally amiable, well-informed, and virtuous. 

Uoraliee and her daughter often went to l ansanne, 
where they made an acquaintance with a young wi¬ 
dow, whose name was Isabella, and who added to all 
the charms of a thousand exterior attractions, a deli¬ 
cate, cultivated, and acute understanding, a feeling 
heart, and all those qualities which are mosL estimable, 
and most engaging. She became the friend of Dora- 
licc, and Eglantiue visited them often at Morges, and 
went with them in their little rambles round Geneva. 
Sometimes they would take long walks upon the banks 
of the lake; at others they would assemble a chosen 
number of their friends, and form a concert, or a bal- 
chxmpetre beneath foliage, decorated with garlands of 
natural flowers. 
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Eglantine soon became, by her accomplishments, 
tier good-humour, and her talents, the chief ornament 
of these little feasts. She was no longer a perfect 
beatitj', but she pleased a thousand times more than 
when every body admired the csact symmetry of her 
features, anil the fineness of her completion; she had 
•till a mo'-t beautiful shape, and had acquired an ele¬ 
gance iiml manner which best can embellish a fine 
form, ller dress always had taste, though not magni¬ 
ficence ; she was seen oil a tir.it view without astonish¬ 
ment, but the more she was looked at the more she 
pleased. Her countenance was become expressive, 
and though she had not those charms which attract all 
eyes, she had those which fix them when attracted. 

Doralice remained eighteen months at Morges before 
she could determine to leave it, and make the tour of 
Switzerland, which had always been part of her plan ; 
but, as she was desirous of shewing her daughter this 
interesting country, ,shc resolved at last to quit her 
little house for some time, and her amiable friend Isa¬ 
bella. 

They departed about the end of Jnnc, and went 
first to Berne, a town which is delightful for its regu. 
Jarity, and the beauty nt its situation. The streets arc 
exceedingly wide, anil have a brook of pure water 
running through the middle of each; they are arched 
on each side, are paved with flag-stone, have covered 
galleries, and handsome shops, which make them both 
pleasant and convenient to foot passengers. ’I he walks 
round Berne are charming, and from the terrace, situ¬ 
ated upou the banks of the Aar, arc beautiful land- 
scapes in all directions.* 

Doralice passed some days at Berne, and, alter vi- 

• There is an inscription in a corner of this terrace, 
which preserves the memory of a singular accident. 
A scholar on horseback fell from the top of the ter¬ 
race, a hundred and twenty feet; the horse was killed, 
and the man had only his legs both broken, lie lived 
forty years afterwards, became a minister, and died 
in 1604. 
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siting Tndlcbatik, a place famous for its superb tombs,* 
she left Berne, and took the route of the famous Gla¬ 
ciers of Giindclwald, twenty leagues from thcucc. 

* Among others, i* that of Madame Lagnans. This 
tomb, oi whirh I liave seen no description in any 
work, is equally interesting for he.iuty of design and 
execlknt workmanship. M. Lagnans, minister of 
J’uu ne, who was living in 17“ 5, had a wife, who was 
a perfect beauty, and who died in child-bed, in the 
twenty-eighth year of her age; her child only outlived 
her a few minutes. M. Is'aal, a celebrated German 
sculptor, was engaged to erect a monument to the me¬ 
mory of this mother and her child, lie represented 
Madame Lagnans, at the moment of resurrection. Af¬ 
ter having sunk a kind of grave, sufficient to contain 
a statue, he placed therein a large stone, that seemed 
unequally split or broken, and so contrived, that the 
young wife appealed rising from her colfin, just awoke 
from the sleep of death, holding her child with one 
hand, and pu.-hing away a stone witli the other, that 
apparently impeded her resurrection. The dignity of 
her figure, her candour, innocence, and that pure ce¬ 
lestial joy which shines in her countenance, gave it a 
most feeling and sublime, expression. There is nothing 
wanting to this monument, hut to have had it cut in 
marble. The epitaph is worthy of Hie tomb; it is en¬ 
graved upon the stone, and, notwithstanding the large 
deft, may he easily read ; it is written in the German 
language, and .Madame Lagnans is supposed to speak. 
The following is a translation of it:— 

“ I hear the trumpet; it penetrates to the depth of 
tombs! Awake, child of anguish! The Saviour of 
the world calls us; the empire of death is ended, and 
an iminoria! palm will crown innocence and virtue. 
lhhold me, Lord, with the infant thou gavest me!” 

The monument of Lc F.run’s mother, in the church 
of St. Nie.holas-dii-Chardonueret, at Paris, has nearly 
the same idea, but the design is less striking. The 
artist (Coliguon) has here placed a large nrn, of a red¬ 
dish colour, upon a tolerably high altar, the lid of 
G 2 
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Of all the Glaciers of the Alps, that of Grindelwald 
is the moat remarkable. On the summit of the mo tin- 
tain is an immense reservoir of water fror.en. The 
rock, which serves as a bason to this lake, is of black 
marble, streaked with white, and the hides and de- 
divides are beautitully variegated. The superfluous 
waters of the lake and of the ice which lies upon its 
Surface, as they flow upon an inclined plane, form 
what is particularly called the Glaciers, or that vast 
assemblage of ice in pyramids with which the decli¬ 
vity of the mountain is hung. Nothing can equal the 
brilliancy of this amphitheatre, which is covered with 
obelisks and toweis, seemingly of the purest crystal, 
that raise their heads ill the air to the height of thiity 
or forty feet. When the sun daits its rays upon this 
pyramidical forest of icicles, it begins to exhatc, and 
casts forth a light so dazzling, as scarcely to be sus¬ 
tained by the eyes. On each side of the valley is a 
mountain covered with verdure and fir-trees. 

After seeing Grindelwald, Doratlce and Eglantine 
continued their journey through the interior parts of 
Switzerland, and being desirous of knowing the author 
of the death of Abel, they went to Zurich. Here they 
beheld that great poet, who was so much the more 
interesting, in that he owed much of his success to the 
sensibility of his heart and the purity of his manners. 
Had he loved great cities, had he not lived in the 
most delicious country in the world, and had he not 
been a good father and a good husband, he would 
never have written those ciiamiing idyllions, where 
virtue discovers itself by such touching strokes, and 


which is thrown down ; an old woman, of a venerable 
figure, rises out of it, with her hands clasped,her eyes 
fixed on heaven, and clothed in her winding-sheet, 
the drapery of which falls over the edge of the urn; 
the whole bust of tin; figure is seen, and as well as the 
drapery, is of white marble; behind her, against the 
niche of the altar, is the Augel of Judgment, with the 
last trumpet in his hand. 
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in bo inviting a form. Why have these simple works 
bo many attractions, or wherefore have they been 
translated into all languages ? It is because the author 
has felt every thing he has expressed, and seen every¬ 
thing he has described. 

Gesner accompanied Doralice in almost all her 
walks; and, while they wandered along the enchant* 
ing banks of the lake of Zurich, and of the rivers Sil 
and Einunat, he shewed her the delightful landscapes 
he had drawn* or described in his poems. Doralice 
was particularly pleased with the grove of Pam pres, 
where he had composed the sweet idyllion of Myr- 
tillo. 

Doralice and Eglantine staid a week with Gesner, 
contemplating him in the midst of his family and oc¬ 
cupations, and still beheld in him a happy sage, a true 
philosopher, and a painter worthy of nature. 

After the absence of two months, they returned with 
transport to their little house at .Moiges. Isabella en¬ 
livened their retreat, by passing a part of the winter 
with them, and spring again brought back pleasures, 
country pastimes, and charming walks. It was now 
two years since they had (polled Paris; Eglantine 
had passed her twentieth year; was the delight of her 
mother’s life, and knew not an approach to happiness 
till she knew .Merges. 

One eveuing as Eglantine and Doralice were walk¬ 
ing late by the side of the lake, they met a young 
man iri black, sauntering slowly, and apparently 
plunged in a melancholy reverie. As he passed Do- 
rulice he raised his eyes, and gave a motion' of sud¬ 
den surprise, and advanced; and Doralice saw with 
astonishment the Viscount d’Arzelle in the supposed 
stranger. 

After they had paid their mutual respects, the Vis¬ 
count Informed her he had just sustained the greatest 
of misfortunes, in the loss of his dear father; on 
which account Paris had become odious to him, and 
he had determined to travel; that he intended to stay 


Gesner designs as well as he writes. 
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two months in .Switzerland; after which he should 
go to Italy. When he had finished his recital, he 
Legged permission to see Doralice home, and otlercd 
his arm. 

Just at this instant he rt collected the daughter of 
Doralke, and seeing Eglantine, i ightly conjectured 
that was her. Darkness atid the emotions ot I glam 
tine, which had caused her timidity to conceal herself 
as much as possible, had prevented him from observ¬ 
ing bet betore. Me now addressed hiirwlf to her, 
and made an apology for his seeming neglect. 1 lie 
heart of Eglantine impeded language; she had hut 
just power sufficient to letmn such short answers as 
good breeding made necessary. 

I)o t lu 

rang, a maid servant came to the gate, and as they 
entered the court, the viscount could not help exclaim¬ 
ing, with compassionate surprise—“ Good Cod! 
madam ! is this your habitation In saying this, 
he reinenibcied the immense fortune Doralice had 
formerly enjoyed; the worthy use she had made of 
It, and hei voluntary sequestration of what remained, 
for the discharge of her husband's debts. 

They went lip stairs, and Doralice conducted the 
viscount into an elegant little apaitinent, ornamented 
with excellent drawings, and furnished with taste. 
“This is a delightful room/’ said the viscount. “ It 
contains nothing but what Eglantine has adorned it 
with,” auswt red Doralice. She worked those chintz- 
patient window cut tains; she embroidered these 
chairs, and she drew all these landscapes.” 

The viscount listened with an astonishment that 
resembled incredulity, lie east his eyes on Eglantine, 
and, struck with a change so remarkable in her face 
and‘figure, the one so much altered for the worse, 
and Hie other so infinitely improved, he remained 
fixed, and scarcely could iccollect or believe her to 
be the same. Eglantine trembled, blushed, and felt 
her former sensations all forcibly revived. Her 
blushes were so many embellishments that gave 
charms to her form and face. What was the fust 
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curiosity of the viscount soon become something 
more; he found himself interested by the kind of 
mil .’teles he beheld ; he admired the beauty of her 
shape, the dignity of her manner, and the expression 
of Ini countenance; and his heart whispered, the 
graces she had acquired were a thousand times su¬ 
perior to llie line complexion and cold regularity she 
had lost. 

Her comersation gave him a new, and still more 
astonishing, degree of surprise; with pain could he 
pcisMude himself, while lie heard her, she was the 
pt rson he had formerly thought so insipid; with dif¬ 
ficulty could he conceive, that three years could pro¬ 
duce a change so total and extraordinary. Not that 
she spoke much; the agitation of her heart, as well 
as the gentleness of her natuic forbade that; but 
llieie was a meaning, an intelligence, a force, in the 
little she did say, that sutlicienlly discovered her 
knowledge, and the natural superioiity of her mind. 

The viscount, when taking his leave, earnestly 
begged permission to renew his visits, and the great¬ 
est pait of the day following was spent in their com¬ 
pany. It happened to be their concert day, and he 
heard with wonder. Eglantine, sing and play upon 
the harp; lie thought he dieamt, whenever he recol¬ 
lected that this was the same Eglantine, whom for¬ 
merly he had found so ignorant and unaccomplished, 
and whom, with ail her beauty and fortune, he had 
rejected as a wife. 

The viscount resided at Lausanne, which was tw r o 
leagues from Morges: and yet lie heard of nothing 
hut tin; fame and euloginms of Eglantine. Her un¬ 
derstanding, her mildness, her equality of temper, 
and especially her love for, ami lively gratitude to 
her mother, had gained the hearts of all wli<i knew 
her. 'J he viscount listened with delight to In r praises. 
Isabella spoke of her attractions and virtues with all 
the ardour of friendship, and he was continually with 
Isabella when he was not with Eglantine. 

Although he had now been above two months fn 
Switzerland, lie spoke no more of Italy; every mo- 
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ment, that good manners would permit, he spent at 
the house of Doralicc. Timid and reserved, in the 
presence of Eglantine, he scarcely durst speak to 
her, while he testified all the tespect and affection of 
llie most amiable and tender sun to Dora lice. 

Another month was passed at Lausanne; at length 
perfectly satisfied both by what he had heard and what 
he had seen of the wurth of Eglantine, he no longer 
attempted to conceal or repress feelings which reason 
itself approved, and formally demanded the hand of 
Eglantine. 

“You deserve her,” replied Doralice; “you re¬ 
fused her rich and beautiful, and choose her when she 
is neither: manners, talents, anti virtues, only have 
been able to inspire you with a true and rational at¬ 
tachment ; the duration of love, like this, may be 
depended upon. However, as it is possible one may 
deceive oneself, 1 must beg of you again to consult 
your heart, and more minutely; take time to reflect 
upon an engagement, oil which the happiness or mi¬ 
sery of both depend. 1‘nrsue your intended travels 
for six months, and if at your return you still pre¬ 
serve the same sentiments, the same affection, Eglan¬ 
tine shall he your’s; for i have observed her, and 
have no reason to fear objections on her part.” 

The viscount threw himself at the feet of Doralice 
as she ended, anti conjured her not to retard his 
happiness; but she, however, remained inflexible; 
she was neither moved by his prayers nor protesta¬ 
tions; and the viscount, in despair, prepared to set 
off immediately. Unable to quit the country Eglan¬ 
tine inhabited, he wandered disconsolate up anti 
down Switzerland, anti the very day when his term 
was expired appeared once more at Morgea. 

When he arrived, Doralice was with her daughter 
in her own room. All at once the door opened, the 
viscount appealed, and ran with precipitation to 
throw himself on his knees before Eglantine anti Do 
ralice. It was the fust time he hail ventured to speak 
of his passion in the presence of Eglantine, lie beg. 
ged her hand with all the enthusiasm of pure love; 
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he protested lie would never separate her from her 
mother; anti Eglantine, on that Condition, gave her 
consent, as no Consideration whatever, she said, 
should make her quit a mother, to whom she owed so 
much. The viscount assured her a sentiment so na¬ 
tural, so affectionate, made her still dearer to his 
heart. That veiy evening Doralice, the happiest of 
mothers, signed the marriage contraet; and three 
clays afterwards the viscount attained the height of 
his hopes and wishes, by espousing the virtuous and 
amiable Eglantine.— 

“ I declare this is a charming story, mamma,” said 
Caroline; “well, well, you shall sec 1 wont lose 
any more gloves and handkcichiefs, nor wastefiilly 
throw bread and butter ahont in the garden. Oh, 
no! I'll he very careful, and very industrious, that 
I may not bo so ignorant and awkward at seventeen, 
ami give jou so much uneasiness, mamma.” 

“ Ami if you .should happen to be so handsome,** 
said Madame de Clemire, “ remember then the his¬ 
tory of Eglantine. .Remember, that beauty attracts 
vain compliments only, wiiile a cultivated mind, and 
a good disposition, gain the praises of all tongues, 
and the love of all hearts.” 

Jims finished the tenth evening, and Madame de 
Clemire tolcl the children, at parting, she would take 
them on the morrow to dine with M. de la Palinieie, 
“ where you will see’” added she, “some, fine me¬ 
dals; for, notwithstanding his black round wig, and 
absent air, he is a well informed and intelligent gen¬ 
tleman.” 

“Medals! mamma! What are medals?” 

“ I will explain that to-morrow at breakfast.” 

The next morning the children did not forget fo re¬ 
new their questions about medals; for knowing they 
should be admitted to see AI. de la Palinicre’s cabinet, 
they were desirous of gaining at least a superficial 
knowledge of the subject. To satisfy them, therefore, 
their mamma read them an extract from the book, 
entitled, Sciences ties M (dailies.* 

* Medal, medaiia, a small figure or piece of metal. 
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After hearing it, the children asked if they made 
any use of symbols jointly with emblems. 


in form of a coin, destined to preserve to posterity the 
portrait of some great man, or the memory of some 
illustrious action. 

The parts of a medal are the two sides; one whereof 
is called iUe.J'ace, or lurid, the other the re nr sc. 

On each side is the area, or field, which makes the 
middle of a medtil; the rim, or border, and the exer- 
gum, which is beneath the ground whereon the figures 
represented are placed. On the two sides are distin¬ 
guished the type, and (lie inscription or legend. The 
type, or device, is the figure, represented; the legend 
is the writing, especially that aiound the. undid; 
though, in the Greek medals , the inscription is fre¬ 
quently in the area. What we find in tin: txcigam 
is frequently no more than some initial letters, whose 
meaning we are usually unacquainted with; though 
sometimes too they contain ejioclias, or words that 
may be accounted au inscription. 

The exergue contains sometimes the date of the coin, 
expressing in what consulship of the emperor it was 
struck, as (.’os. 111. upon the reverse of an Antoninus. 
Sometimes it signifies the place where it was struck, 
and to which the coin properly belonged, as S. 1M. A. L. 
for Sign a Monet, a Alexandria, upon the re\erse of- 
a Licinius. Sometimes the name of a province, the 
reduction of which the medal is designed to celebrate; 
as Judea is the reverse of a Vespasian. On the face 
of medals we have commonly the portrait of some 
great and illustrious person; usually, if not always, in 
profile. The consular medals have commonly the 
heads of some of their gods, or of their ancient kings, 
or of Koine, which is a manly face wearing a helmet. 
The heads of the Roman kings are generally dressed 
with a diadem: Julius Cscsar was the first among the 
Romans who struck his own head upon the coin, in 
which he. was followed by all the succeeding empe¬ 
rors. The proper dress of the imperial head is a 
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u Certainly they do," answered Madame de Clu- 
mire; “ for where there is an emblem the symbol is 


crown,commonly of lanrel, the light of wearing which 
was decreed to .1 ulius Caesar by the senate, anil after¬ 
wards continued to his successors. Insides, there are 
several crowns found in medals, as the rostral, mural, 
radiated, &c. The emperor Justinian was the first 
who used an arched crown, surmounted with a cross, 
siu-h as is wore by Christian kings at this day. Some 
heads of emperors are wholly naked; as those of Au¬ 
gustus, Kero, (>alba, and some others: though it is 
observed, that a naked head struck in the impciUl ages, 
is a sign that it is not the head of an emperor, but of 
one of his sons, or the presumptive heir of the empire. 
The heads of the gods are distinguished by their pro- 
|ier crown; as Ceres, by a crown of ears of corn; 
Flora, by a crown of flowers, &c. Heads are also 
distinguished, not only by their dress, but by certain 
symbols attending them; as the til a us, which is the 
symbol of the Pontifcx Maximus. We have also on 
meduls the heads of queens, and other ladies of high 
rank; chielly the. wives of the. emperoi s. Some me- 
dais are also charged with two heads, either set face 
to face, as the medal of Severus and the empress 
Domna; or back to back, as that of Julius Cscsar and 
Orta warms, alter wards Augustus, his adopted son and 
successor: and some few are stamped with thiee heads 
or more on the face. 'Pin* titles are also generally 
found upon the face of the medal. These are titles 
of honour, ns Imperator, Cscsar, An gusto?, giveu to 
all the Roman emperoi» after Oclaviauus; Domiuus* 
first assumed by Aurclian, and used by his successors: 
other titles are a?ci ibed to particular persons on ac- 
rouut of their virtues, as Pius to Antoninus; assumed 
also by Coiiitnodus, with the addition of Felix; Pater 
Patria*, first bestowed on Cicero, for discovering and 
defeating the conspiracy of Catiline, and afterwards 
assumed by the emperors; Justus, the title of Fiscen- 
mus; Beatissimus and Pelicissimus, of Dioclesiau} 
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indispensable. T>nt do you understand what is an em¬ 
blem or device?” 


Optimus and Clemens, decreed to Trajan by the se¬ 
nate; Maximus, assumed by Constantine; and lnvic¬ 
tus, by S ictorimis. Oilier titles are the names of of¬ 
ficers; as Cos. for Consul, with a number annexed 
to it, signify in:; how many limes the person had been 
thus elected ; Tritnuiitiu l’otestas, with the year of the 
tribuueship, commonly expressed after the tide, as 
Trib. Pot. X. or XVI. &r. The ofliee of Ponlifcx 
Maximus, expressed by P. M. was assumed by the 
emperors, and generally expressed among their lilies 
from Augustus to Constantine, by whom it was re¬ 
fused: it was rc-at>9iuucd by Julian, and laid aside by 
(iratian. Julius CiVsar assumed the title, Dictator Per¬ 
petuus; Claudius, that of Censor ; ami Domitian made 
himself Censor Perpetuus. 

Some authors imagine, that the ancient medals were 
used for money. Al. Palin has a chapter express to 
prove, that they had all a fixed, regular price in pay¬ 
ments, not excepting even the medallions. F. Joubert 
is of the same opinion. Others, on the contrary, 
maintain, that we have no real money of the ancients; 
and that the medals we now have, never had any 
course as eoiii3. Between these two extremes there 
is a medium, which appears, by much, more reasona¬ 
ble than either of them. 

Medals are divided into ancient and modern. 

Ancicut medals aie either of the higher or lower 
antiquity. 'J he former consists of such as were struck 
before the end of the third century: the latter of such 
as were sti tick before the third aud ninth centuries. 

The a ruga of ancient medals adds greatly to their 
■value, it is sometimes found of a bine, sometimes of 
a crimson, and sometimes of a violet colour. It is 
said to be inimitable by art; for as to that produced 
l>y sal-ammoniac and vinegar, it comes far behind it 
In beauty. The genuine kind insinuates itself into the 
finest strokes of the letters, &c. without effacing them, 
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" Not perfectly, mamma.” 

« It is a kind «f allegory, and ought to express the 


better than any enamel; it is only observed on brass 
coins; for as to those of silver, the aerugo destroys 
them, and therefore is to be carefully scoured off with 
vinegar, or lemon-juice. 

Modern medals, are those struck within these few 
hundred years. 

Among the ancient medals, some are Greek, others 
Homan. These may be distinguished into two classes, 
viz. those of tin* state, and those of particular cities 
and colonies: for besides tin* money coined by the 
state, it app«ars that divers cities and colonies had 
the privilege of coining; where, it is probable, the 
chief magistrate was the mint-master. 

'Fhe Greek medals are the most ancient. That peo¬ 
ple struck medals in all the three metals with such 
exquisite art as the Homans could never come up to. 
The Greek medals have a design, accuracy, force, 
and a delicacy that expresses even the muscles and 
veins; and it must be owned, goes infinitely beyond 
any tiling of the Romans. 

There are also Hebrew medals ; and Punic, Gothic, 
and Arabic medals, which make new classes in the 
ancient and modern ones. 

Medals have been struck in three kinds of metals, 
which make three several sets or series in the cabinets 
of the curious. That of gold is the least numerous, as 
not consisting of above one thousand, or twelve hun¬ 
dred of the imperial; that of silver, may eoutaiu 
about three thousand imperial; and that of brass or 
copper, of the three several sizes, viz. the great, the 
middle, and the small, consists of six or seven thou 
sand, all imperial. 

It is not either the metal or the size which makes a 
medal valuable; but tbe scarcity of the head, or of 
the reverse, or the legend. Some medals are com¬ 
mon in gold, which yet are very rare in copper; and 
others very rare iu silver, which in copper and gold 
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situation or character of the person who chooses it. 

For example, Madame de JVI-, with whom you arc 

acquainted, is a person of great modesty and simpli- 


are very common. The reverse is sometimes com¬ 
mon, where the head is singular; and some heads are 
common, whose reverses arc very scarce. 

There are also medals very scarce in some sets, and 
yet very common in others: for instance, there is no 
Antonio iu the sets of large copper, and the middle 
copper is forced to supply its place. The otho is very 
rare in all the copper sets, and yet common in the 
silver ones. Othos of the large copper, are held at an 
immense price; and those of the middle copier, at 
forty or fifty pistoles. And the Gordians Alric are 
rated near as high. Singular medals are invaluable. 

M. Vaillant has collected all the medals struck by 
the Homan colonies; F. Hardouiu, those of the Greek 
and Latin cities; F. TSuris, those of Syria. M. Morel, 
also, undertook an Universal History of Medals, ami 
promised cats of twenty-five thousand. He ranges 
them under four classes; the first contains the medals 
ol' kings, cities, and people, which have neither the 
name nor image of the Roman emperors; the second 
contains the consular medals ; the third the imperial 
medals ; and the fourth the Hebrew, Tunic, Parthian, 
French, Spanish, Gothic, and Arabic. He begins with 
the imperial, and brings them down as low as Hera- 
clius: he places the Latin iu order above the Greek. 

Ad. Occo, a German physician, and Count Mezza- 
barba, have endeavoured to range the medals in a 
chronological order; but that is impracticable: for in 
many of the imperial medals there is no mark cither 
of the consulate, or of the year of the reign; and, since 
GallineuB, there are few of the Homan imperial me¬ 
dals that bear the least footsteps of chronology. 

The most noted medalists, or authors on medals % 
are Antonius Augustinus, Wolf. Lazins, Fnl. Ursinus, 
a learned antiquary, JEneas Vicus, llubcr Goltzius, a 
famous graver, Oiselius, Seguin, Occo, Tristan, Sir- 
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city of manners, with little taste for fashionable life, 
and only desirous of pleasing her friends, and disco¬ 
vering the good qualities of her heart and understand* 
ing to a small chosen circle. Her device, therefore, 
is a violet half hid beneath the grass; and her motto, 
// faut me chercher— 1 must be sought 
“ That is very pretty and expressive,” said Caesar. 
u Let me see if any of you comprehend the follow¬ 
ing,” continued .Madame de C'lcmire: “ A certain 
man of distinction has taken for device a nosegay of 
fleitrs-dc lys and roses; and his motto is, Tout pour 
cuxet pour elles—All for these, and for those. 
%Vhat does that signify ?” 

“ I umlei stand the first part of it,” said Caisari 
<f the flenra de-lys are the emblems of our king and 
country ; but as for the roses—” 

“ Oh,” said i’ulclicria, “ the roses mean the ladies, 
T dare say.” 

u That is not ill guessed, at your age,” said Madame 
tie C lcmire; “ if your memory has not assisted yon, 
that is; and if you have not heard me mention it be¬ 
fore. However, since, between you, an explanation 
has beeu given, you ought to understand its force and 
elegance also.” 


mund, Vaillant, Fatm, Noris, Spanheim, llardouin, 
Morel, Jonberf, Me/xabarba, Heger, &c. 

There is an Introduction to the Knowledge of Me¬ 
dals, by Dr. Jennings, published in 1704, which may 
be useful to couvey a general acquaintance with the 
subject. 

A very easy and elegant way of taking impressions 
of medals and coins, not generally known, is this:— 
melt a little i.-inglass glue, made with brandy, and 
pour it thinly over the medal, so as to cover its 
whole surface; let it remain on for a day or two, till 
it is thoroughly dry and hardened, and then taking it 
otf, it will be fine, clear, and hard as a piece of Mus¬ 
covy glass, and will have a very elegant impression of 
the coin. 
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“ OJi yes, mamma; though il seems rather going 
too far,” replied Caisar, “ to say all for Ike ladies. 
All for one's inauinia, one’s sister, or one's wile, 
would be very well; but all for women universally, 
is, I think, a little exaggerated.” 

“ That kind of exaggeration, is what is called gal¬ 
lantry, and is net understood in a literal sense; there¬ 
fore, since authorized by custom, is not ridiculous, 
lint to return to the. device: it adds to the merit of 
precision, that of being equally ingenious and delicate.” 

** JJut how ingenious, mamma I” 

“ in that it is clear, easy to understand, and yet ex¬ 
plains itself only in part." 

“ llow s«. r 

“ It only say s. Tout pour cu.v i 1 pour t lies; where¬ 
as, if its meaniug were written at length, it would 
read thus: * I here are no diiliculiies we ought not to 
encounter, no peiils we ought not to brave, to serve 
our king and country, or to obtain the smites of virtue 
and beauty.’ ” 

“ Oh! but that would be too long for a motto: I 
like Tout pour eu.t ct pour ( lies better.” 

“ You have reason so to do; many words, on such 
occasions, are proofs of a had taste and a want of wit, 
ami the very reverse of ingenious.” 

“ But may not one, iu endeavouring to be ingenious, 
become obscure V' 

“ Very easily ; but as soon as you become obscure, 
you cease to be ingenious; you are then, what is com¬ 
monly called strained and far-fetched; which is con¬ 
trary to the rules that reason and good taste prescribe. 
When a thought is deficient, either in perspicuity or 
precision, it has only the appearance of ingenuity, and 
will please none but superficial people.'* 

The servants here came to inform Madame de Chi- 
mire the horses were put to: Caesar bade a short fare- 
wcl to the little Augustin, whose heart was full at part¬ 
ing, for he began already to be sincerely attached to 
him; nor was the love of ('oesar to AugiiBtin less, and 
he delighted to repeat to biin the lessons he had re¬ 
ceived from his preceptor. 
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When the family were all in the carriage, Caesar 
spoke in praise of Augustin, ami vaunted highly of his 
goodness, industry, ami desire of information. 1 
hope,” said the baroness, “ you will one day take great 
delight in making him the companion of your studies, 
and that his good qualities will also inspire you with 
a spirit of emulation; that yon will become attentive, 
thoughtful, and active, like him; otherwise, your story 
will resemble that of the Cardinal d’Ossat.” 

“ Oh dear, grandmamma, do tell me how that was, 
will you/” 

“ Willingly.—Arnaml d’Ossat was horn at Cassag- 
nabere, a small village, near Aueh, of poor parents, 
and was left an orphan at nine years old. lie was 
educated with the son of the lord of the village, and 
made so gr< at a progress in his studies, that ia time he 
iHvanie his tutor ” 

“ I hope AuguAin will never be mine though. But 
did not you say this poor boy became a cardinal, 
grandmamma T 

“ Yes; having studied under C’ujas, a great lawyer, 
he applied to the bar of Paris, and became famous: 
the tiiends his limit had acquitud, procured him a ma¬ 
gistrate's place; after which, Paul de.-L'oix, Archbishop 
of 1 oulouse, who was sent by I lenry 111. of France 
ambassador to Home, chose d’Ossat as secretary to 
the embassy. When the archbishop died, d’Ossat was 
charged in chief with the allairs of France; and lleii- 
ry the Cleat was indebted to him for his absolution 
and reconciliation to the court of Rome. These im¬ 
portant services were rewarded with a cardinal’s hat, 
and lie died at Rome in 1C04, aged sixty-seven. We 
have many of his letters, which are in great estimation. 

“ Von see, my children, what dignities merit and 
genius may procure, and what a lustre they may acid 
to life; but you must observe, virtue likewise must be 
added, or else even genius will be insulticient.” 

“ Oil yes; 1 perceive, that if one would become fa¬ 
mous and happy, one must resolve to he learned and 
virtuous. And yet, mamma, some wicked men have 
been very fortunate.” 
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“ But they could not be happy amidst their good 
fortune; for fortune ill-acquired is ever ill-enjoyed; 
they fear justly they shall lose it, and fear is ever an 
antidote to pleasure. It is possible that abilities, with* 
out virtue, may procure wealth) but that wealth is 
always liable to be lost or reclaimed, and never pro¬ 
duces true glory.” 

The children thought these observations very jnat; 
and in conversing thus, they arrived at the chiteau of 
M. de la Palinfcre. 

After dinner they were shewn a fine cabinet of me¬ 
dals, some beautiful paintings of the Italian masters, 
and a charming collection of prints. The day passed 
like a dream. M. de la Paliniere had knowledge, 
wit, and understanding; and though at first sight the 
singularity of his figure caught the attention, he gain¬ 
ed upon every body, the more he was known: he 
had something original, yet natural, about him, and 
his conversation was solid, yet interesting. 

lie intreated the baroness and Madame de Clemire 
to pass a few days with him so earnestly that they 
Consented, during which interval he related various 
passages of his past life, so full of interest and moral 
instruction, that they regretted the children had not 
been present at the recital. This gave occasion to M. 
de la Palinn-re, who had heard of their evening stories, 
to offer again to relate his talc in a more connected 
manner, if she would consent to stay two days longer 
than the time appointed for their departure, and the 
proposition was accepted. 

Pulcheria, in the mean time, asked her mamma if 
his story was mournful or gay. 

“ M. dc la Paliniere,” said her mamma, “ has had 
strong passions, and yon know we have before spoken 
of passions and their effects.” 

“ Then lie has been unhappy. Bui what were his 
passions V* 

“ Love and jealouRy: but as you cannot have any 
precise ideas of these pasBionsat present, my children, 
1 think it proper to inform you, that when wo say 
love simply, and not maternal love, conjugal love, or 
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filial love, we mean the affection which subsists be¬ 
tween man and woman, when that affection becomes 
unreasonably violent. You must understand, how¬ 
ever, that love, even when it becomes a passion, may 
be virtuous, when it has lor its object a husband, a 
wile., or a child: we only then heroine less happy, 
less reasonable; and when our aflectioii is tints placed, 
its excess is not ciiminul till it occasions ns to neglect 
some one of our duties. 1 own it seldom happens 
that a passion does not influence our conduct, and 
therefore it is that our passions ate so dangerous.” 

** Ihtt pray, mntuma, what is a jealous husband t” 

“A hits baud who suspects the viituc of his wife, 
who fears she loves another man as well or better than 
she loves him.” 

“ And is it possible, mamma, for a virtuous wife 
to have a jealous husband !" 

** Certainly, because we are all imperfect, and men 
ina> be unjust.” 

“ Hut if lity husband was jealous I should be very 
angry.” 

“ Alien you would tie very wrong; for though it is 
a great misfortune to see oneself despised by the ob¬ 
ject of one’s allcction, yet there is this consolation, 
which is, that every woman, even though her husband 
might hate her, may be certain of regaining all his 
confidence and love by perfect prudence, mild indul¬ 
gence, and a sweet temper.” 

Various other questions and explanations were ask¬ 
ed and returned, and in the evening, after supper, M. 
de la Paliniere, his visitors being all assembled, began 
to relate tlic following story< 
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THE HISTORY 

OF 

M. DE LA PALINIEKE. 


T WORE not always the black round wig in which 
-*■ you see mo, nor was 1 always subject to that ab¬ 
sence of mind with which at present I am reproach¬ 
ed; in n»y infaucy i was vc»y pretty, at least accord¬ 
ing to iny mother, who pretended i was too pretty 
for a boy; I own, nobody else ever reproached me 
with this fault. Be that as it will, 1 was an only 
child, ami my mother, who had reflected but little on 
education, hiinionred and spoilt me; insomuch that, 
at nine years old, I wits one of the most forward, 
mischievous little boys you have ever seen. I was 
idle, headstrong, turbulent, and teasing; 3 asked a 
thousand questions, and never listened u» an answer. 
1 would neither learn any thing, nor do any thing, 
except keep tattooing my drum, and whisiling my 
fife. No tutor would stay with me half a year; and 
as I had already driven away tlriee. abbes, my mo¬ 
ther at last consented to send me to college. 

I was then in my eleventh year, and wept much at 
leaving my home and my parents; for, notwithstand¬ 
ing my follies and trick?, I had a good heart. When 
I came to school, however, I was not veiy sorry to 
see myself in a fine house, and surrounded by boys, 
who all seemed full of mirth and play; for, as it hap- 
pened, I arrived just at the time when school hours 
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were over. I began to run and jump, and told those 
who bi ought me, I was sure I should like school ex¬ 
ceedingly well. 

1 immediately conceived a friendship for a young 
scholar, named Sinclair, about two years older than 
I, and who won my heart by his open and lively tem¬ 
per ; though i must tell you he was as rational and 
well informed, for his age, as 1 was ignorant and un¬ 
thinking. The next nunniug I found a sliange alter¬ 
ation in the house. T was to take my seat, and un¬ 
dergo an examination to know which class l belong¬ 
ed to, when if w'as discovered I could hardly spell: 
immediately a general hue anil cry was excited 
through the school; and a little boy, not ten ye.tis 
old, who w'as next me, laughed so heartily, and ap¬ 
peared to me so impertinent, that 1 could not forbear 
giving him a hearty box on the ear, which ktiockcd 
him otf his seat. 

In vain did 1 struggle and scold; T was seized, 
taken ignominiondy fiom my place, and dragged out 
of school. As 1 passed by sinehiir he. cast a look, so 
expressive of tenderness and pity, upon me, that, in 
spite of ii»> passion, 1 (omul myself aliened. 

’1 hey took me into a dark chamber, shut me tip, 
and declared I should stay theic eight days with no¬ 
thing but soup, bread, and water to live upon; after 
which they left me to rellect at leisure, upon the crime 
of knocking my school-fellows down. 

1’y groping round the room l discovered it w'as 
matted all over, and tolerably large; 1 then began 
to walk about without much apprehension ol hurting 
myself, and to turn in my mind all the circumstances 
of my misfoitunc. T felt myself deeply degraded, 
and heartily repeuted I had not piolittcd belter by the 
k-ssous of the tlueu abbes 1 bad driven from me. “ 6li, 
my mother,” cried I, “ were you but here,you would 
not sutler me to Ik; treated with all this rigour. And 
yet, had you but permitted my liist master, or my 
second, or even my third, to indict some gentle, pu¬ 
nishment upon me as they desired, I should have 
known how to read; then, perhaps,! should not have 
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been so apt to strike, nor have now been in a dark 
chamber.” 

In the midst of these sorrowful reflections 1 remem¬ 
bered the look of Mnrlair; I thought I saw him still, 
and the supposition touched me; and yet what most 
vexed me was, that lie had been a witness of my hu¬ 
miliation, my passion, and my punishment. 1 thought 
he would despise me, and that idea was iusupport* 
able. 

While I was thus mournfully musiug, 1 heard my 
door open suddenly, and saw Sinclair appear with a 
lauthorn in his hand; 1 threw myself upon his neck, 
and wept with joy at the sight. “ Come,” said he, 
“ follow me, your pardon is granted.'* 

“My pardon! I am indebted to you for it; I'm 
sure i am! It gives me pleasure to think it was grant¬ 
ed to your inter cession.’* 

“ They only requite you to make an apology to 
him you have offended.” 

“ Make an apology! What to that little scoffer! 
no!-” 

“ He was wrong to scoff you, T own; he was guilty 
of ill manners; but you wctc deficient both in reason 
and humanity.” 

“Oh! I have done him no great iuimy.” 

“ Because \on had not the power, and yet his arm 
is black with the fall.” 

“ 11 is arm bla«k! What I and has he shewed it 
then! 

“ The niarler insisted upon seeing it. 

u lie should not have consented J He ought not to 
have complained ! lie has pioved himself of a mean 
cowardly temper, and 1 will never ask pa.don of a 
coward!” 

“ ITis character is not now the question. Yon have 
committed a fault of a serious nature, and j -a ought 
to make what reparation yon can.” 

“ 1 would rather remain where I am than disgrace 
myself.” 

“ IVay tell n;c; what do you understand by dis¬ 
gracing yourself?” 
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Tliis question disconcerted me; 1 knew not what 
to answer, and Sinclair went on. 

“ To disgrace yourself, is to draw' down some 
merited u nsure, or ptmishiucut; to act against your 
conscience; that is, contrary to tiutli and justice. In 
asking pardon of one you have wronged you will do 
an equitable act; and equity is not disg»ae.e.” 

“ Hut they may support I a*k pardon only for fear 
of remaining in rmitiuctiient.” 

“ And it they .should, that will not disgrace you, 
since censure, a« I have said, n,u>l he merited before 
it can be di'giaeeml. I propose a icparation strictly 
confonnahle to justice and good breeding, and 1 should 
he sorry tor him who should tioli-hlv suppose such an 
act deserving of censnic: the ridieule he would cast 
M|H»n yon would fall upon himself, in the eyes of all 
rational people; and it is the opinion only of such that 
is worthy notice.” 

“ Well, well- lead me where yon please, I will do 
Whatever yon desire.” 

Sinclair then embraced me, h d me from the dark 
chamber, anti,after a pioper apology, I was pardoned; 
but it was not long before 1 incurred tresh penance. 
Idle, unthinking, noisy, and apt to wrangle, 1 soon 
drew down the aversion of all the masters, and many 
«>t iny school fellows; and had it not been for the pro¬ 
tection and firm friendship of Sinclair, who was the 
most distinguished and best beloved of all the scholars, 
I should cettainly have bi.cn sent home in disgrace 
l*foie the end of the year. 

Two yea is passed away much in the same manner; 
nt the end of which time, Sinclair left college, and 
wvnt into the army. Soon after I had the misforluue 
to lose my mother, and this completed my nflltation; 
I wept, and icmeinbercd I had been a continual sub¬ 
ject of vexation u> her.—“ Alas!” said I, “ did she 
bless me with her parting hieatlrf Could she pray for 
an ungrateful child, who might have been her comfort, 
but who was her tormentor? ^hat dreadful remorse 
must 1 endure! To her 1 owe my life; she bred, sh« 
cherished, she loved me! and what have I done for 
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her!-—Oli my dear mother, is it then denied me to re¬ 
pair my wrongs? My mother! I have no mother! She 
is snatched lioni me! The sweet consolation of mak¬ 
ing her happy is lor ever lost!'* 

My grief became lived, it preyed upon my mind, 
and 1 fell into a kind of consumption, which put my 
life in danger. Dorival, my unde and guaidian, took 
me from college, and went with me to his country- 
holi e in LYanchc-Coinic. Me ti a veiled with me all 
through that fine province, the natural curiosities* of 

* The most interesting natural curiosities of Franche- 
Comle, are the fall of l)onx. a intiir.il cascade of great 
beauty ; the grotto of Qumgcy, where the water falling 
drop by drop from the ar. h to the roof of the cavern, 
congealing, forms itself into various figmes of columns, 
festoons, trophies, and tombs; the famous grotto of 
ISesaneott, or the (ilaeiere, another l u ge cavern, sunk 
-in a mountain, five leagues from Bcs<uu;on; it is 135 
feel wide, and 168 long; mail) pyramids of ice are 
there seen, and the variation of the thermometer, be¬ 
tween winter and summer, is very inconsiderable. 
“ Thus,” says M. de Boinare, “ this grotto presents a 
phamouiemm unique in nature; the ice whch is there 
formed, duiing the heats of summer, proves that the 
cold is regular, and not relative, as in other caverns.’* 

The other celebrated grottos, are the grotto of Arcy, 
in Burgundy, in the Auxerrois, icmarkablc by its 
apartments, which run one into an tlier,ami in which 
arc observed various sports of nature; the grotto of 
Bali no, seven leagues from Lyons, where arc concre¬ 
tions of various colours and forms; the grotto of Ban- 
man, in the dutchy of Biuuswick; the grotto of Chien, 
in Italy; the grottos of the fairies, two leagues from 
Itipaille, in Chablais: these are three grottos, one over 
the other, into which you can ascend only by a ladder. 
A basin is seen in each grotto, in which the water, 
according to popular opinion, has marvellous virtues. 
Add to these the grottos of Anti-Paros, in the Archipe¬ 
lago, which are the most beautiful amt extraordinary 
of them all. 
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which yon saw ami admired so much in my cabinet, 
in order to diveit my melancholy. After remaining 
here three years, being then seventeen, I went into the 
army. 

i had continued my studies under the eye of my 
uncle; hut, not having a habit of industry, I made 
little progress, ami to learn seemed to me the most 
tiresome thing in the world. My temper and under¬ 
standing were equally uncultivated; and what were 
called pranks and pettishness in childhood, became 
the torments of m> life; 1 was hasty and passionate, 
even to violence; and, in these ridiculous fits of anger, 
J was absolutely half insane; I stuttered, said a thou¬ 
sand CAtravag mt and highly improper things, and was 
in fact capabh: of being hurried away into the most 
shameful excuses. 

“ My uncle was the only person who could manage 
me; for 1 really both loved and respected him, and sel¬ 
dom forgot myself in his presence. His too great indul¬ 
gence, however, suffered inc to contract destructive 
habits, which, had lie. used his authority to correct, 
would never have become so rooted and so fatal 
Eul when any one complained of me, he would an 
swer—“ Those youthful errors will wear away, for I 
am certain he has an excellent heart.” 

1 departed for my garrison with a sort of governor, 
to whom my uncle confided me, and who was to have 
remained with me a year; but, in six weeks time, I 
quarrelled irrccoucil tbly with my mentor. 1 turned 
away the servant my uncle had stmt witli me, hired a 
valet without a character, anil thought myself the hap¬ 
piest of mortals. 

Itossignol, my valet, was young, genteel, and inBi- 
nuiting; lie became my favourite, regulated my ex* 
peuses, and, in less than two months, brought me in 
bills for tour thousand francs; (Tool.) that is to say, 
for the full sum of my half year's allowance. I saw 
then plain enough that Kossiguol was a rascal; but the 
bills must be paid. I borrowed, became a debtor of 
course, and turned Rossiguol away, who, at pirtiug, 
robbed me of all the rings aud jewels I possessed. 
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Some days alter (his adventure, T quarrelled with 
one of my comrades, fought, and received two wounds, 
that made me keep iny bed two months. During my 
coufnu-inent, 1 reflected often upon my thoughtless aud 
impetuous behaviour; and began to find, that, in order 
to be happy, it is necessary to hear reason, repel first 
emotions, vanquish delects, and obtain a command 
over the passions. 

I had lived a year in garrison, when war was de¬ 
clared, and J departed for Germany, where l made 
several campaigns, and discovered much zeal and lit¬ 
tle capacity. 1 was very anxious to fight battles, but 
not to learn the ait of winning battles; for which rea¬ 
son, my military caicer was not very brilliant, as will 
be seen. 

My uncle, meanwhile, was active in seeking to es¬ 
tablish me well in life. 1 was one and twenty, and, 
desirous of seeing me married, he chose a young lady, 
who, hail 1 not been as headstrong as unjust, would 
have made me the happiest of men. 

Julia, for that was her name, then bnt seventeen, ad¬ 
ded to all the bloom of youthful beauty an iiigt-mious 
mind, and a countenance that w as the pictuieof gentle¬ 
ness, innocence, and virtue: a calm serenity dwelt iu 
her eyes, and never were the marks of impatience, 
anger, or contempt, seen upon her brow. Once seen, 
she was always known; her soul was all outward, it 
dwelt in her face and form; and that soul, that fare, 
that form, were all angelic. Her mind was just, solid, 
and penetrating; her teason much superior to her age ; 
her desires moderate, anti her character prudent and 
firm. She spoke with the tongue of lienevolence, ami 
so unatlectedly, yet expressive, that sweetness and mo¬ 
desty seemed to liver upon her lips: the sound of her 
voice went to the heart. 

Such was Julia—such was the wife my uncle gave 
jne. ller perfections might have supplied the want of 
fortune, but she was rich. As soon as 1 was married, 
my unde gave my estate into my own possession ; and 
thvw at oue and twenty, was I iu the full enjoyment of 
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a good fortune, and the most lovely woman upon earth. 
it depended only upon myself to be happy. 

The winter alter iny mairiage was spent at Paris 
where 1 again met Sinclair, my old college friend, and 
we became more intimate than ever. Sinclair possess¬ 
ed all the eminent qualities which his early years had 
announced. In war he had been highly distinguished; 
and, at a time of life, when ardour and promptitude only 
are generally discovered, lie had given proofs of supe¬ 
rior talents, prudence, and fortitude, ilis modesty and 
simplicity disarmed malice ; and, whoever should have 
forborne to praise his conduct and worth, would have 
been thought tiiv enemies of virtue. 

Julia, too, had a strict friendship for a young widow, 
her relation, whose name was llelinda; a person re¬ 
markable for her virtues ;uid accomplishments. 

Behold me, tuen, married to a woman whom T pre¬ 
ferred to all the women in the world, cherished by an 
uncle whom I respected as a father, in friendship with 
a man of my own age, but who had the prudence anil 
wisdom of a Nestor, enjoying not only the convcnicn- 
cies of life, but even all the imaginary blessings, or ra¬ 
ther hawbles, on which vanity sets so high a price; 
all the felicity which love, friendship, youth, health, 
and wealth could procure. What was there wanting 
to complete my happiness?—One single advantage, 
without which all the rest are fruitless —a good edu¬ 
cation. 

The two first months of my marriage were the most 
fortunate and peaceable moments of my life; but my 
happiness quickly begin to decieasc. My passion for 
in> wife, which grew daily stronger, made me guilty 
of the caprice and injustice which are so destructive 
of prudence and repost*. 1 wished to be beloved «is l 
hived, that io, to excess. Julia had a most true and 
tender affection for me; but she was too wise, anil had 
too much command of herself to indulge fancies, which 
by inflaming the mind, might destroy her tranquillity! 

1 began at first by a kind of moderate complaining, 
but soon became sullen, suspicious, and discontented, t 
felt in my heart an aversion for every body that Julia. 
II 2 
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hail any regard for, and especially tor Belinda. ] pre¬ 
served, however,sufficient reason to condemn my own 
caprices, and caret ally concealed them. 

One day, when 1 was more out of temper than usual, 
1 went to my wife's apui intent, anti J was informed 
she was shut up with Belinda ; J opened die door sud¬ 
denly and entered; they were in earnest conversation, 
but the moment they saw me they were silent. My 
wife, 1 observed, blushed, and Belinda appeared ab¬ 
solutely disconcerted. 'I here appearances wei e enough 
to throw me into the most violent agitation i had ever 
felt. At first 1 tried to contain myself, and turn my 
own embarrassment into a joke. J know not, indeed, 
what 1 said, but I remember 1 slutteied prodigiously, 
and was all in a freinoi; which circumstances, added 
to tlie efforts l made to laugh oft' my suspicious, made 
me completely ridiculous; and, so much so, that Julia, 
who beheld my strange emotions with surprise, could 
not forbear smiling. 

This smile drove me beside myself; 1 thought it an 
unpardonable insult; and, lo.-ingall respect for myself, 
my wife, or the presence of Belinda, J uttered with 
volubility, and without scruple, all the extravagancies 
which passion could inspire. Belinda, as soon as she 
could lind an opportunity, rose and retired. 

No sooner was I alone with Julia, than i found my 
courage gone—I was silent; and, to conceal my an¬ 
guish, walked hastily hackw aril and forward about the 
room. 

“ 1 was informed of this before my ntairiage,"said 
Julia, “ but 1 could not conceive it possible. Boor un¬ 
happy man/' added she, with her eyes swimming in 
tears, “ my heart weeps to sec you suffer thus. But 
be comforted 1 the indulgence, the love, the tenderness, 
of your wife, will, in time, I hope, cuie you of this 
unfortunate defect. 

She pronounced these words with such sensibility and 
affection, that they pierced me to the heart: 1 deeply 
felt how culpable and mad 1 had been, and, bathed 
in tears,ran to the consoling angel, who held her arms 
out to receive me, aud sobbed upon her boeom. 
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As soon as I was capable of listening to an explar 
nation, Julia informed me, that just as I entered the 
chamber, Belinda had been telling her a secret, 

“ which,” said sins u l am Hire you will not ask me 
to reveal, because it is conGdcd to me, without the li¬ 
berty of incut ioidug it, though it will one day be re¬ 
vealed to you.” 

This iutonnatiou. far from being satisfactory, gave 
me a secret \cxatiou, which 1 c.whl with difVunlty 
hide; but, as I was really humbled by the passion l hud 
just been in, I dissembled my chagrin, and allccled to 
appear .‘•atistied. 

In this smaiion, wanting ..oinebody to complain to, 

J went iu search uf Sinclair, and told him ail my griefs* 
lie blamed me, and approved the conduct of Julia, 
bestowing, at 'In* same time, the highest eulogiumson 
her pruili nee and imtitude. 

“ I'tit how,” said 1, “ < an I support this reserve, 
when I have no secrets f.»r her.” 

“ 1 know it,” answered Sinclair, smiling; " yon 
would nil her the secret of your most intimate friend.” 

” Ves, Sinclair, I should even betray you to her, 
and sure she does not love her Belinda better Hum 1 
love you.” 

“ No; but she knows her duty, you do not; you 
have only a virtuous heart, she has Ui it, and solid in¬ 
variable principles likewise. You have for her an 
extravagant passion; h *r love is ennobled by a sin¬ 
cere and vitlimits friendship, which elevate?the maul, 
and will never lead it into unreasonable follies.” 

f understand you—-lie will never love me as 1 
love her; I am a foolish madman in her eyes,—she 
has told you so.” 

I said this with great emotion, and Sinclair returned 
no answer, except by shrugging his shoulders, turning 
his back, and quilting me. 1 remained petrified, cura- 
ing love and friendship, exclaiming against my self, and 
all that was dear tome, and imagining my self the most 
unhappy of men. 

Not daring again to put myself in a passion, 1 be¬ 
came sulky ; but the gentle and mild manner of Jnlw 
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-vanquished my ill humour, ami wc came to a new 
explanation concern mg Iklinda, in which the offered 
never to see her mote, since I seemed averse to her. 
4t 1 shall ever lo\c her/' said she, “ and nothin” shall 
ever make me bet i ay the secret she has eiitnibted to 
me; but tlieie is nothing I would not sacrifice to your 
peace of mind " 

I was a It cried by this proof of generous love, and 
all my dislike to Belinda vanished; J Hew to her 
house, entreated her to forget iny late behaviour, and 
brought hei in triumph to my wife, who had not seen 
her since the silly scene in which 1 interi upled their 
conversati Mi. 

The short minains of the winter elided away in to- 
lerablc tranquillity, and in the spring I rejoined the 
army; when the campaign was ended, T returned to 
Paris with Sinclair, who joint d me on the road. Ills 
carriage waited for him at a league from Paris, and 
his servant gave him a note, which he read with great 
eagerness, and, quitting me, drove away in his owu 
carriage. 

How simple all this might, be in appearance, 1 found 
myself Involuntaiily uneasy when 1 considered it, foi 
which I could assign no cause; or rather, the cause of 
which T was afraid to discover, ’.nil then, 1 had al¬ 
ways supposed Sinclair totally busied about military 
promotion, and the advancement of his foi lime: I was 
now convinced the note came from a woman; he was 
moved while he read it, and what was more, J re 
marked he was embarrassed by my presence. 

lie was in love then, that was certain; and why 
should he make a mystery of his love to me? If there 
was nothing criminal in his attachment, wherefore hide 
it from his most intimate friend I Then followed a 
thousand ideas, which 1 vainly endeavoured to drive 
from my memory. 1 recollected the enthusiasm with 
which he had so often spoken of my wife, and shud¬ 
dered ; my brain was disturbed, and 1 had no longer 
the power to expel a donbt that racked my soul. I 
found a terrible kind of pleasure, in yielding to that jea- 
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lousy which I had vainly imagined was forever van¬ 
quished. 

With such dispositions T arrived at Paris. Julia 
could not come to meet me, a violent sore throat con¬ 
fined her to her chamber. At the. sight of her all these 
fatal impressions vanished; and, while I looked and 
listened, 1 fell a calm serenity take possession of my 
heart. I reproached myst If funny odious suspicions, 
and scarcely couhl conceive how they had been 
formed. 

I did not, however, meet Sinclair with the same 
pleasure in the company of my wife as formerly; 
not but J snticied full as much from the fear of his 
perceiving my disease, as from jealousy itself; for 
such was my inconceivable caprice, though he inspired 
lue with suspicions the most injurious to his honour 
and friendship, 1 yet had sulTiciciU value for him to 
dread he should think me capable of suspicion. I 
sometimes looked upon him as a rival, but oftener as 
a censor, whose esteem and approbation were abso¬ 
lutely necessary to my happiness. 

Agitations like these act jMiweiiully upon the temper 
when under the impulse of passion! they influenced 
and infected all my thoughts, and 1 was in a delirium, 
that deprived me of the use of reason. JNIore incapa¬ 
ble than ever of reflection, 1 had not only given over 
the itlea of vanquishing my errors, but of hiding them 
also, and yielded to all my natural impetuosity. Punc¬ 
tilious, and easily .ittomhd, like all people who want 
education, and goaded besides by the secret thorns of 
jealousy, the only vice 1 was afraid should be seen, t 
was always piqued, or shocked, or angry, and nobody 
knew why. 

In these humours, J thought the angelic mildness 
of Julia hypocrisy; her gentle manner of speaking 
appeared affected, and drove me mad. The next 
moment 1 perhaps became sensible of my injustice, 
would silently own it was impossible for any person 
to love me, and fall into fits of despair j during wiiich 
1 would bitterly reproach myself for making the wo¬ 
man i adored miserable. 
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Then would l remember my Julia in all her charms, 
sec her in all the splendour ot her beauty, aiul all the 
mildness of her alL-clion, awl wonder at my own 
cruelty. I would recollect my passions and caprices, 
and the thought would sting me to the heart. 1 fill¬ 
ed myself barb than, madman, detested myself, shed 
the scalding teats of rep>ntance over my errors, de« 
termined to subdue them, imagine myself cured, and, 
three days after, be guilty of the same excess. 

Unhappy in my mitid, and still more so because 
my unhappiness was all my own fault, l endeavoured 
by dissipation to drown my sorrows. I formed new 
acquaintance, went more into fashionable life, seldom 
made small parties, but invited twenty or thirty triends 
once or twice a week to my house; kept boxes at 
all the theatres, and never, doling the winter, missed 
a masquerade, or a fust representation. Jlul in this 
vain to search 1 found not the happiness that tied me, 
though I injured iny health, and deranged my lor- 
lune. 

Sinr.laii did not fail to remmi.-lratt* concerning my 
n**w mode of hit : “ You are become a gamester too/* 
s-id he, “and have given y ourself up to the. most 
fatal and most im-M-nsable of all passions. Have you 
well eou.-idered what a person who plays deep must 
inevitably become, that he must continually endeavour 
to enrich himself at the expense of his fiiciuls !” 

“ 1 cannot say I have, made any deep reflections 
on the subject; 1 only know men may play deep, and 
yet preserve their honour.'* 

“ Yes, by always losing. I do not say merely by 
ruining themselves, lor that is the common destiny 
of the lucky and nnlueky gamester; the only differ¬ 
ence is, the fa'e of the one is a little longer in suspense 
than that of the other. Neither is your b.ue ruin suf¬ 
ficient ; to preserve your character unsuspected, you 
must never win any considerable sum.” 

“ Do you suppose then a lucky gamester cannot be 
thought an honourable one?” 

“ lie will be disputed the title at least. A crowd 
of enemies will rise against him; a mother, in dcs- 
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pair, will accuse him of having ruined the heir and 
hope of her family, and publicly call him rascal, and 
uo father will ever mention his name in his children’s 
presence hut with contempt, lie will be pursued by 
hatred, overwhelmed by calumny, and condemned by 
leasoii and humanity; and who, amidst this universal 
outcry, shall date to take his paitf His fitends? Can 
a gamester have friends? lie, who cvciy day risks 
the ruin of llm.-e to whom he gives that sacred title?” 

“ What, Sinclair, have you never met a gamester 
worthy your esteem?” 

“ 1 have, I own; and yet, had not experience con¬ 
vinced me of it, reason never could have conceived 
their existence.. .Men, who are occupiid only by 
dreams of enriching themselves, think all delicacy the 
prejudice, of education: it is veiy difficult for such 
persons to pre.«eive noble sentiments; their probity 
is nlrictly reduced to not deal, and such kind of pro¬ 
bit) can never confer a desirable reputation. Such 
is the general opinion (admitting many exceptions) 
concerning a cm lain class called monied men, who 
jet use none hut legitimate means and calculations, 
which often imply great genius to git tapidly rich; 
and, if such a prejudice exists against these men, wl.at 
must bethought of gamesters ? men who constantly 
**' k happiness in the destniction of others! Those 
who dedicate, their lives to this most tiresome, as well 
as disgraceful traffic, prompted by cupidity alone, 
snfliciently piove the desiie of winning will induce 
them to make any sacufice; ami that such, who will 
submit to any meanness lor soidid interest, think lit¬ 
tle of lame and emulation.” 

“ 'Veil, let me con use l you in my turn, Sinclair, 
not to be so very intolerant to gamesters; if may 
breed you many enemies in tin* present age.” 

“ That fear shall never hinder me fiom speaking 
wholesome, truths,” said lie; and so ended our dialogue. 

Sinclair’s reasoning made some impression on my 
rniml; but, led away by fashion and example,! forgot 
his advice, and weakness and idleness continued me 
a gamestjp. Jlul, added Al. de la Palinierc, it is past 
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ten o’clock, and therefore high time, that, for the pre¬ 
sent, 1 break off this history of llie follies of my youth. 
To-morrow you shall have the continuation. And, ac¬ 
cordingly on the morrow, he began the eleventh even¬ 
ing in the following manner 

My propensity to play soon brought on many new 
connexions; I visited all those which are called open 
houses, because at such 1 was sure to find a huge as¬ 
sembly of gamesters. 

One night, after supper, at the —— ambassador’s, 
I won three thousand guineas of a young man called 
the Marquis de Ctainville. 1 was not acquainted with 
him, but his person and manners interested me in his 
behalf; I saw his despair at the loss of so consider¬ 
able a sum, and, as 1 was not yet gamester enough to 
remain insensible to every thing hut money, I had a 
great desire he should win his guineas again ; he saw 
my design, and through delicacy would play no more; 
but whispered me, with great emotion, 1 should be 
paid the next day. Tic quitted the company, and left 
an impression of anxiety on my mind, which was in¬ 
creased by the ill fortune that attended my play the 
rest of the evening; dining which 1 lost two thousand 
guineas, and went home at six in the morning fa¬ 
tigued, exhausted, and out of humour with myself, 
and the way in which 1 had spent my evening. 

I received the thiee thousand guineas I had won 
on the morrow, and four days after my uncle entered 
my room betimes in the morning, telling me he was 
come to speak to me concerning a veiy important 
affair. We retired to an inner appartment, and 1 ask¬ 
ed my uncle what were his commands. 

" You see me grieved to the soul,” said lie, “ aud 
you are the cause.” 

“ 1!—Which way? How? 

“ You know d'l'lbt'-uc has been my most intimate 
frictul for these thirty years; he has an only daughter, 
whom lie adores, who was on the point of marriage. 
Authorised by the consent of her father, she loved 
the Marquis de Clainville, her destined husband, and 
eadt party had given their promise.” 
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« Well!” 

“ The marquis lost three thousand guineas at play 
with you, and d*Klb6ne lias withdrawn his consent; 
he will not give his daughter to a gamester. But that 
is not all; the father of the unfortunate young man, 
irritated at this adventure, has obtained a Ivt/re <ic 
car/wt, anti poor Clainville is this tlay dcpaited for 
Suunitir, where, it is said, he is to be confuted for two 
y ears.'* 

“ Oh heavens! Unhappy youth! To lose at onec 
liis father's allcrtion, his mistress, and his liberty! 
And am I the cause, the innocent cause of all his 
misery! But how eon Id I divine his situation? How 
might 1 prevent his folly?’* 

“ When wt have only a slight knowledge of who 
we play high with, and eannot tell whether they can 
pay their debts ;>/honour, without their own destruc¬ 
tion, such horrid consequences must often follow; and 
thu.' it is, that gamesters always unite inhumanity to 
extravagance. To play high against a person who 
eannot pay is madness, and it is savage barbarity 
when the payment mutt min himself and family. 
.V-ldotn does a gamester reflect, except in the moment 
of hiss; he has then some glimuteiings of reason; he 
te;-roaches himself, foresees his destruction, and the 
ioi<i iy of those who depend on him, and the dread¬ 
ful picture inspires a short remorse: but, did not 
aval ice exclude all generous sentiments from liis bo- 
K"in, what a multitude of cutting reflections would 
rise to his imagination when he wins. Tic would then 
say—* What is the situation of the person who pays 
me thL money l Perhaps he lias sold his estates, re¬ 
duced bis children to beggary, and sacrificed all the 
feelings of nature to honour. Perhaps this sum, which 
is destined by me to my pleasures, is his all! Perhaps, 
induced by despair, he is now meditating some terri¬ 
ble stroke against his own life! Perhaps,-*** 

** Hold! hold! my dear uncle! yon freeze my blood 
v th horror! The. three thousand guineas lie on that 
tabu*: 1 cannot bear to look on them! And yet am 
1 to blame, fur being the indirect means of this young 
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man’s affliction? i dirt not press him to play, and how 

could 1 refuse to take his money?” 

“ lint do yon know Ihat, by becoming a gamester, 
you must necessarily be the cause of a thousand si¬ 
milar events; and must not a thought like this render 
such a character dele-table to all thinking people f 
Can we be said to be the indirect means of misery, 
when that miseiy is the inevitable consequence of our 
conduct. Saiiit-Albin, always idle, yet always busy, 
a useless citizen, an insignificant corn tier, driving 
from place to place, to fly from his own thoughts, and 
breaking his horses wind to give them air; Saint-AI- 
biu the oilier day ran over a man in his way to Ver- 
s lilies, who died on the morrow. You know the noise 
this affair, you know the public outcry it excited. 
And wherefore? Penalise this tragic accident was oc¬ 
casioned by his want of care; because he drives full 
speed, and because such cardcssnc.-s implies as little 
prudence as humanity.” 

“ I am convinced, my dear uncle, yon have opened 
my eyes; 1 have been a gam ester for a moment, be¬ 
cause i had not made these reflections; should I con¬ 
tinue one, I atn now totally inexcusable.” 

Jn fact, the misfortune of Claiuville, and the ex 
postulations of my uncle, made an impression on my 
mind which was not to be effaced. 

1 instantly went to Clainville’s lather, and tendered 
the three thousand guineas I had the unhappiness to 
win of his son ; informing him, he might take what¬ 
ever method he pleased for the payment, and protest¬ 
ing 1 was in no immediate want of the money. But 
my proposition was refused whh disdain; I was cveu 
given to understand, he was well persuaded I affect¬ 
ed a generosity 1 did not fed, and that l should never 
have made the otter, had I not been assured it would 
not be accepted. 

.Stnng by an insinuation so unjust, 1 rose with 
some warmth, and said, “ Well, sir, since nothing can 
prevail with you to revoke the cruel order that de¬ 
prives your son of libetty, do not suppose 1 will put 
the money I detest to my own private use. I will 
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carry it to the Conciergcrie, get a list of the debtors, 
and since it has thrown one man in prison it shall 
make many free.” 

So saying, I hastily left the room, went to the Con- 
ciergeric, did as 1 had sai.l, and with the three thou¬ 
sand guineas gave liberty to foity prisoners. 

When I renounced play, 1 necessarily renounced 
most of the new connexions l liad formed within the 
last three months. 1 had neglected my wife; I re¬ 
turned to her with transport, and she received me 
with tenderness, and an indulgence that made her a 
thousand times dearer to my heart than ever. Dur¬ 
ing the first effusions of my reconciliation, I acknow¬ 
ledged ail my wrongs, all my caprices, nor did I hide 
the injustice i had been guilty of in suspecting Sin¬ 
clair. 

Julia 9i*eined both astonished and afflicted at this 
strange confession; and, dreading lest 1 should again 
relapse into the same weakness, begged of me not to 
bring Sinclair so often to the house as formerly; for 
during the last three or four months 1 had seldom 
seen him, and he bad, of his own accord, been much 
less frequent in his visits. 

3 his was very prudent advice, but l did not follow 
if; 1 supposed myself cured, ami would prove I was; 
i haunted Sinclair, and made him every kind of ad¬ 
vance : he loved me, and was easily persuaded 1 had 
at length become reasonable; and, though he had too 
much penetration not to have, perceived my jealousy, 
yet he had no certain proof of it, nor could suppose 
it more than a slight and momentary distemper. 

In this renewal of our friendship, however, he 
thought it prudent to confide a secret to me, \vhich 
unhappily produced an eilect entirely opposite to what 
be intended. He owned he had long been iu love; 

'Ihe person 1 love,” said be, “ made me promise 
not to trust the secret to any one; family reasons of 
the utmost importance occasion this imslery. It is 
only within these three days, though I have a thou¬ 
sand times this year past, endeavoured the same thing, 
that I could obtain merely her permission to inform 
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you of the situation of my heart, and she still obsfi- 
stately insists that her name shall be concealed. 

Had Sinclair told me all this with a natural and 
open air, he, perhaps, would for ever have re-estab¬ 
lished tranquillity in toy soul: but, besides his wish 
to give me a proof of his confidence, in* likewise de¬ 
sired to inspire me with a pel ted security respecting 
liimsclf; and, as he was unwilling I should discover 
he had ever divined my jealousy, this dissimulation 
gave him an air of constraint and embarrassment, 
which did not escape my observation; ami which, by 
beiug attributed to a wrong motive, again produced 
all my former tears. 

Had he openly told me the truth, had he acknow¬ 
ledged he had seen my injurious suspicions, ami 
added, that to prevent their return, had informed 
me of this his secret lie, he would have spoken w ithout 
embarrassment, and 1 should have thought !:*• spoke 
truth. But from a friendly, though false delicacy, 
he wished to spare my shame; he feigned ignorance 
of my ever being capable of suspecting him ; his be¬ 
haviour wa* constrained, and his winds let I neither 
the manner nor tone of truth: his eyes avoided mine; 
he seemed to fear I should read his thoughts in his 
looks; he appeared confused, and 1 supposed niy.-clf 
deceived. 'I lius, by an awkward and ill timed pre¬ 
caution, did l.r rekindle Uie jealousy he wished for 
ever to extinguish. 

Criminal or not criminal, artifice is always dan¬ 
gerous,and frequently fatal; dissimulation cm hardly 
in any case be innocent, anil plain si licet ify ever was 
and ever will be the best policy. It is the natural 
system of capacious souls, and a certain indication of 
the superiority of mind and genius of those who 
adopt it. 

I endeavoured, however, to hide what passed in 
my heart; but this heart was mortally wounded; and 
1 determined strictly to observe in tuiure the motions 
and conduct of Sinclair. Vexation, and the necessity 
Of deploring my misfortunes, made me guilty of a 
thousand follies; I discovered my jealousy to more 
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Ilian one person, and the world is apt enough to be¬ 
lieve, that a husband has always liis reasons for his 
suspicions, and that lie knows moie than he reveals. 

'Jims did 1 iiijmii lisly wound my wile’s reputation, 
and give scandal a plausible pretext to take away her 
character, billy, onieasoiidblc, and unjust, 1 heaped 
ridicule on iny ov n head. 

As 1 observed Sinclaii w ith a jaundiced eye, I daily 
confirmed iny own suspicion. Vliable to overcome 
the chagiin that devotued no*, and knowing binclaii’s 
affairs would detain him some time at J’aris, 1 took 
Julia to a countr>-house I li.id mar Maiii. My uncle 
went with ns, and her friend J elinda followed. 

So entirely was my mind occupied by passion, and 
so much was 1 alteicd, that I was heroine almost in¬ 
sensible to things the most inteicstiug. 1 had been 
ardently desiioiis of cliildien, and though my wife 
was five months advanced in her pregnancy, I scarce¬ 
ly felt any ji y at the t vent; though Julia dwelt on it 
with rnptine, and was coiMautly loiming projects 
for the happinces ot her child, whom she intended to 
suckle, and In mg up heist If. 

When we had been in the country a fortnight, I 
went one morning into Julia’s apaitment, intending 
to mine to an explanation with her. t'nfortunately 
she was gone with Iter tiieud I'eliudainto the garden. 
Determined to wait for her L went into her bed- 
chambei, sat down on a couch, and tell into a melan¬ 
choly revetie. tiled of waiting, in about a quarter 
ol aii hour 1 get up i .istiJy, and as I rose overturned 
the pillow’, under which lay a jiockei hot k. I had 
never seen this pocket-liook in Julia’s possession, and 
yet it was not new. ’J I is was enough to incite, my 
cm iosity, and t a he u thousand confut'd suspicious. 
J seized it, put il into my poehet, and instantly re¬ 
tired, or rather skulked to my own io«»m. 

As soon as 1 was there I locked and bolted myself 
in, and sunk down in an at in-chair to take breath; I 
was almost suffocated, a heavy oppression lay upon 
m j breast, and the power of respiration wad nearly 
lost. My hands trembled, and unable to hold the 
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pocket-book, I laid it iipon the table, looked earnestly 
at it, and the tears started in my eyes. 

u What am 1 doing!** cried I-“ An act T could 

not excuse in another!—Is not a wafer upon a piece 
of paper an impenetrable wall to a man ol' honour or 
honesty; and shall 1 break a lock ! -Oh heavens! 
Fraud and violence are not more houible! What 
have my passions brought me to!-” 

'J’lie leflections made ii.c shudder; I considered a 
moment, if I should not carry it back to where f 
found it; but passu* n \\n* loo poucrfid, I gave way 
to despair, took up the pocket book with a kind of 
frenzy, gave the lock a uiem-h, and it Hew open. 

“ Jleaveus!” said 1, “ what is this ? A picture! A 
portrait!” 

My blood ran cold, my heart sunk within me, my 
head became giddy, amt a universal trembling came 
over me. My eyes weie on the fatal picture! 

It was Sinclair himself!-“ Wretch! Woman! per- 

fidious woman!” I eiied, “ thou dies! !**■— 

“ i am sure she was innocent,” interrupted I'ul. 
cheria with gieat emotion —“ I am sure she was—And 
so, sir—if—if you wen*- were so wicked as to kill 
her, I beg you—you—wont tell its any more of your 
story.”— 

M. de la Pttliniere wiped a tear front liis cheek, 
ami replied—“ I)o not be alarmed, my dear git 1! i lea¬ 
ven protected the innocent, and pimMicd me, who 
was guilty.”— 

In the first transport of my rage I (jriite lost all rea- 
son and recollection; I thought Julia a monster that 
scarcely belonged to tin* same species. ! burnt with 
a desire to dishonour, to defame her, and publish to 
the wot Id her shame and my misfortunes. I began 
hy writing a note to Sinclair: it contained the follow¬ 
ing words:— 

“At length I am convinced you arc the falsest 
and vilest of men, neither suppose yon ever deceived 
me; ’tis above a year since I learnt your perfidy. 
Meet me this evening behind the Chartrcux: charge 
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jour pistols. I claim the choice of weapons, you 
have that of seconds.” 

I sinned it, and liew from tuy chamber, at the door 
of which I met a servant: astonished at my wild and 
distracted air he stopped, I gave him the note 1 had 
just written, and ordeied him to send a man and 
hoi sc away with it instantly to Varis; “after which,” 
added I, with the voice ot fury, “go to your niis- 
tiess, tell her I am about to depot, that l will never 
sec. her more, ami that a convent henceforth shall be 
her eternal residence.” 

I then 01 deled my horses, ami ran to my uncle’s 
apartment; he w.ts alone, auddtew back with terror 
when he saw me. I related my story in two words; 
and added, that he ton- this discovery, I had long 
been well assured of Julia’s falsehood. 

My uncle was williug still to doubt, begged of me 
to say nothing ot the matter, nor take any step till 
after mature letlcction: he added, “ ail resolutions 
made in the moment of anger are impiudeut, and 
ever incur repentance anti rtgref; that besides, the 
strongest appear Alices ate often false; and that the 
longer we live, and the more experience we have, 
the less do we take things upon trust.” lint my uncle 
talked to the deaf: posses cd by despair, and solely 
occupied by projects of terrible vengeance, 1 heard 
him not. 

I was lost in a profound an«l dreadful reverie, when 
all at once the door ojhmhuI, and Julia entered!—— 
“Audacious creatine!” cried I, “begone, or dread 
my fury?”——My uncle, terrified, threw himself be¬ 
fore me, seized me in his arms, and held ine with 
little trouble, for passion had depiived me of strength. 

Julia advanced, and addicsdng herself to my uncle 
Let him go,” said she—“ 1 have nothing to fear.'' 

It is impossible to 1 1 escribe the impression these few 
words made on my heart; the sound of her heavenly 
voice pierced my very soul, and filled me with doubt 
and remorse.; my fury was gone; 1 looked at her and 
trembled; there was a majestic confidence, an un- 
describable dignity in her form and behaviour, that 
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gave additional power to her beauty, while the Iran, 
quillily of her countenance enforced the timidity 1 
began to feel. Fixed in astonishment and distrust I 
looked at her, but the power of speech was fieri. 

This was a moment of fearful silence.—At last 
Julia looked around, and saw the pocket-book open, 
and the lock forced, which l had thrown upon the 
Hour. She stooped, and taking it deliberately up, 
said—“1 now see the cause of your piescnt situation, 
ami the outrage you have committed.” 

“Ah! Julia!” cried 1—“ Is it possible you may be 
innocent! Yet why do I doubt it: your a cry looks 
have justified you!” 

“ Why then, cruel man, have you condemned me 
unheard l” 

“ And yet is not that the portrait of Sinclair’” 

“ Yes! but it is not mine." 

“ May I believe it!” 

“Sinclair has been married these six months; the 
pocket hook is his wife’s, and that wife is Belinda.” 
****** * * | 

A justification so short, so clear, so precise, left 
me without a doubt; it took from jealousy all pos¬ 
sibility of remaining or returning, but it covered me 
with confusion so durable, and guilt so palpable, I 
was no longer capable of happiness; I could not taste 
the joy of finding a wife so finely and so virtuous, 
while 1 fell myself so very unworthy of her. 

While iii} unde wept over Julia, and clasped her 
iu his arms, humbled and confounded, I remained 
standing immovable in the same place. My repent¬ 
ance was without tenderness, for it was without hope 
of paidon. Julia returned the tenderness of my 
uncle, wiped the team from her eyes, and, coming to 
me with a cold and serious aspect, began to relate 
Belinda's story. 

She informed me that Belinda had loved Sinclair 
above two years, but, having little fortune, and great 
affectations from her uncle, who had conceived a 
jNQfjcct of marrying her to a man of his own name, 
•fee had determined to keep her inclinations for Sin- 
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Clair secret; but being her own mistress, and strongly 
im|K»ituned by Sinclair, she bad at last consented to 
marry him. on condition the marriage should remain 
private, till such time as she could biing tier uncle to 
tier opinion, which, with a little patience, she was 
certain <>l cltccting. 

“ in fact," continued Julia, still addressing herself 
to me, “her nnele has within these two years insen¬ 
sibly been inclining towards the wishes of lW linda ; 
and she was determined in about two months to in¬ 
form him of every thing; that is, as soou as the man 
who governs her uncle, and who wisht* to Live Be¬ 
linda himself, .should be gone out of town; but the 
public breach of to-day has entirely broken her mea¬ 
sures. She had lett her pocket-book in my chamber, 
not finding it on her r«*tin n, anti hearing the message 
you sent by the servant, she easily guessed the truth* 
* i know my uncle/ said she, ' and am ceitaiu tin t 
the discovoiy just at this moment will be fatal; bit 
) will not hesitate an instant, to sacrifice fortune to 
the honour anti ease of my friend. (.Jo, justify your¬ 
self to your husband; 1 w ill seek mine, and inform 
him of this event/ ” 


Julia's last sentence instantly recalled to my mind 
the note 1 had written to Sinclair. It was above an 
hour since I had been so occupied by my passions and 
Julia, that 1 had forgot the whole universe: at length, 
recollecting the mortal offence I had given Sinclair, I 
cried out, in a sudden burst of exclamation, “Oh, hea¬ 
ven! Sinclair has by this time received my note!" 

Tin* thought drove me half distiacted; all the in¬ 
jurious expressions of this note came to my mind, 
and the remembrance heightened my confnsiou and re¬ 
morse. ] wrote to him, however, instantly; implored 
his indulgence, his pity; and conjured him to forget 
the sins which repentance and despair in vain endea • 
voured to expiate. 

I received no answer that night, hut the next morn¬ 


ing a letter from Sinclair was brought to my bed; I 
trembled while I opened it, and read as follows:— 

** lt is true 1 was your friend, but you never were 
vOL. I. 1 
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mine : you! who openly avow yon have long suspect¬ 
ed me of the basest of all peitidy; yon! who have 
believed me the vilest of men ; were you ever iny 
fiieml 1 Oh no! 1 own l saw your jealousy, but ima¬ 
gined your heart disavowed the mean suspicion, ami 
ultimately trusted me: I lhoii”ht you suppose.! it an 
Involuntary passion, and believed l deceived myself 
in my own feelings; therefore, I coneluded yonr jea¬ 
lousy extravagant only anti capricious, but that you 
could not for a moment doubt the piobity of your 
friend. Such was the opinion I had of you; in de¬ 
stroying this belief, yon have for ever destroyed the 
friendship of which it was the. basis. Appearances, 
you allege, were so strong in this last instance. I>ut 
have not you accused me in your heart a thousand 
times previous to this event l Resides, when the ho¬ 
nour of a vile and a friend is in question, ought we 
to judge from apjk'arances l 

“ lining determined never to see you again, it is my 
duty here, to clear up whatever may appear mysterious 
in the conduct of your wife. Her prudence would 
never sutler her to hear a secret from a person of my 
age; her fiiend Belinda was .sufficiently acquainted 
with her to he certain of this; therefore, in cos.tiding 
her own to Julia, she was assured 1 should remain a 
stranger to that confidence, so long as it \v;e necessary 
yon should be so loo. On the oilier hand, lielinda, 
doubtful of your discretion, and mortally fearing 1 
should open my heart to yon, exacted a promise that 
1 absolutely would not; and to engage me more read¬ 
ily and lii inly, protested she was irrevocably resolved 
not to confide the secret to any one person; no, not 
even to Julia; neither was it till yesterday that I dis¬ 
covered this artifice. 

u After this explanation, when you will understand 
the excess of your injustice, it is to be hoped you will 
feel, at the same time, how terrible it is, never to see 
our mistakes till they are past reparation. The rea¬ 
sonings and counsels of friendship have been all inef¬ 
fectual; experience, I hope, will bring conviction. 
Remember, that to distrust, without ceasing, those that 
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arc dearest to you ; U* cherish improbable and dread¬ 
ful suspicions against them ; is an insupportable sell-pu¬ 
nish incut, and I it torment of the wicked and the weak. 

** Faicwol! Voii have lost a faithful trieud; I an 
illusion! Pul that illusion was too dear to me uot to 
be for ever regretted! What sotial moments have 
you tot gone! what lies have you dissolved! Unhap¬ 
py man! J bewail your late. However, anew somec 
of lelieity presents itself; you will soon be a father j 
may you he a happy one!”'— 

As I ended the letter, my uncle entered hastily into 
my chamber. ” Pise, instantly/’ said he; “ Julia 
a>ks foi you; she has passed a shocking night; yes¬ 
terday’* business has had an ellect, which, in her situ¬ 
ation, may be fatal.’ 

“/in edict! what cited? Good God!” cried T, 
“ send to Paris foi In Ip instantly.” 

“ J have done that alreally,” said my uncle; u but, 
in addition to her trouble, she has received news from 
Paiis, which she has scarcely strength to support. Be¬ 
linda has written her a note, wliieh contains nothing 
very interesting; but Julia, hearing this note was 
brought by the valet de chambre, she would speak to 
him, and learnt that Belinda has seen lu-r unde, de¬ 
clared her marriage, and lie has determined never to 
look upon her again. I he relation has mortally afflict- 
ed Julia; and the more so, for that you alone have been 
the cause.” 

During this explanation, I dressed myself with a 
bleeding heart, and Hew to my wife. 1 found her in 
a fever, and suffering the pangs of labour. The phy- 
sician arrived, and foretold the consequences—for the 
same evening she. miscarried. Inconsolable for the 
loss of her child, she could not dissemble her grief: 
“ See/’ said she, bitterly weeping, u see what you 
have cost me.” 

This cutting reproach, the first she ever made me, 
completed my distress. 1 hid myself in horror! sup¬ 
posed myself detested ! and, far from endeavouring to 
redress the wrongs J hail done, I aggravated them by 
a gloomy despair. 
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As soon as my wife wa« capable, we returned to 
Paris. In vain did she endeavour to conceal her grief ; 
she mourned over her late loss, and wept for her 
friend; for Sinclair, indexible ami determim-d to see 
me no more, had taken his wife into the farthest part 
of I'oiton; add to which, Julia had still another sub* 
jeet of alllietion, not less severe than the former. 

All Paris was acquainted with my jealousy ; and the 
hi dory of tlie pockeldiook and my behaviour, had been 
told a tlioii'and diltorent ways. The avowal of Sin¬ 
clair’s marriage had not justified Julia in the eyes of 
the multitude, who had heen deceived too by false re¬ 
citals; they concluded from my fury and my ruptnre 
with Sinclair, it was impossible she should be innocent. 
Julia immediately saw', by the manlier in which she 
was received in the woihl, she had lost that consider¬ 
ation and respect which, till then, had ever been paid 
to her virtues. 

With feelings too acute for consolation, and too 
proud to complain, she cherished in her lieai t a secret 
and cruel chagrin. 1 s .w the injustice she sobered ; J 
imagined her grief; I felt stronger than ever Imw 
much reason she hail to lute me, for being the sole 
author of all her troubles; concluding myself, there¬ 
fore, the object of her i eseiitment and aversion, 1 en¬ 
deavoured not to console her, and attributed the gen¬ 
tleness with which she treated me, to principle only, 
not love. Snell reiterated fancies, by increasing my 
despondency, soured my impetuous temper to that de¬ 
gree, that I became, each day, more and more sullen, 
savage, and insupportable. 

Several months passed thus, till, at last, perceiving 
Julia’s health daily decline, and that she was ready to 
sink under her woes, I suddenly took a resolution to 
part from her and give her back her liberty. 1 in¬ 
formed her of my determination, assuring her, at the 
same lime, it was irrevocable. I confess, however, 
notwithstanding my certitude, at moments, of her ha¬ 
tred, i secretly flattered myself that this declaration 
would astonish, and produce a most lively emotion in 
Julia; and it is certain, had I discovered the least signs 
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of regret on her part, 1 should have cast myself at her 
feet, and abjured a resolution which piciced my very 
ffOUl. 

I was deceived in supposing myself hated; 1 was 
equally wrong in imagining my conduct could inspire 
even momenta*} love, tlre.d minds are incapable of 
hatred; but a eonlinind iiupropci and had conduct 
will product* inditieivncc, as it did with Julia. 1 had 
lost h- r Ik ail pul mall. Mir h< ard me, with tian* 
quiiiily ; without su:prise, and without emotion. “i\]y 
reputation,” said she, “ is alieady injured, and this 
will coiilirm tite unjust suspicions of the public; but 
if my pi t score is an obstacle to your happiness, 1 am 
ready to dcpa.t; my innocence is still my own, and 1 
shall have slitlicieiit strength to submit to my late.’* 

“ l.iuel woman !” cried I, shedding a torrent of 
tt..is, “ with wh.it can* do you speak ol parting!” 

Is it mil your own proposal f” 

“ And ii it not 1 who adore you, and you who hate 
jne V’ 

“ Of what benefit is yom love to me; or w hat injury 
is wh.'l you call my hatred of to you 

” I have made you mi!appy; 1 am unjust, capri- 
cjons, mad: and yet, if you do hate me, Julia, your 
uvii.ge is too seven*: there is no misery can equal 
your Paired.” 

** 1 do m>t h.de you.” 

The iiiaimt r in which she pronounced this, said fio 
positively / i io mi/ f,.!, iion, that 1 was u a imported 
beyond all hounds of patience; I became fu:ions; yet, 
the next instant, imagining I saw tenor in the eyes 
of JnSi.i, 1 t**ll at her feet. A tear, a sigh, at that mo¬ 
ment, ha*I chang«d my future fate; hut she still pre¬ 
served her cold tranquillity. I got hastily up; went 
to the door, and stopped. “ J-'tin nr/, for mr7” 
s«d I, half siittoeated with passion. Julia turned pale, 
and rose, as it' to come to me; 1 advanced towards 
her, and she fell back into her chair— read), almost, 
to taint. 1 interpreted this violent agitation into ter¬ 
ror. “ What, am 1 become a subject of horror!” 
cried I; “ well, I will deliver you from this odioui 
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object.” So saying, I darted from the chamber In an 
agony of despair. 

JVIy uncle was absent; 1 no longer had a friend; no 
one to advise or counteract the rashness of the moment. 
Distracted, totally beside myself, I ran to the parents 
of Julia—declared my intention ; added, Julia herself 
was desitoits ot a separation, and that I would give 
baek all her fortune. 

They endeavoured to reason with me—but in vain; 
T informed them I should go directly into the country, 
where I should stay three days, and, when I came back, 
J expected to find myself alone in my own house. I 
next writ to Julia, to iiitorni her of my proceedings, 
and departed, as 1 had said 1 would, the same evening 
for the country. 

Aly passions were too much agitated, to let me per¬ 
ceive the extent of misery to which I condemned 
m>self; and, what seems now inconceivable, was, 
that though I loved my wife dcarc’r than ever, ami 
was inwardly persuaded 1 might yet regain her affec¬ 
tions, I iouud a kind of satisfaction in making our 
rupture thus ridiculously public. 1 never could have 
deteimined on a separation with Julia with that cool¬ 
ness ami piopriely, which such things, when absolutely 
necessary, demand. 1 wanted to astonish, to agitate, 
to rouse her from her state of indifference, which, to 
ine, was more dreadful even than her hatred. 1 flat¬ 
tered myself that, hearing me, she had doubted my 
sincerity, and supposed me incapable of finally parting 
from her. 

I likewise imagined that event would rekindle in 
her heart all her former affection ; and this hope alone 
WW enough to confirm me in the execution of my pro- 
Jldt? 1 took pleasure iu supposing her incertitude, 
astonishment, and distress: my fancy represented her 
wheti reading my letter; beheld her, conducted by 
her relations, pale and trembling, descend the stairs; 
saw her stop and sigh, sis she passed the door of my 
apartment, and weep, as she stepped into the car- 

ti*.. 

I had left a trusty person at Paris, with orders to 
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observe her as carefully as possible; to watch her, 
follow her, question her women, ani inform me of all 
she said 01 did at this critical moment; but the rela¬ 
tion was not long. Julia continued secluded in her 
chamber, received her fi lends without a witness, and 
departed by a private stair-ease unseen of any one.— 

AI. de la 1‘aliniere had proceeded thus far in hi< 
recital, when the cluck struck ten, and the young au¬ 
ditors rctiicd to rest: the day following he thus con¬ 
tinued his tale:— 

I left .»il at the dreadful period of my parting wiih 
Julia. The same afternoon that she left my house she 
wrote me a note, which contained nearly these words:— 

“ 1 have followed your orders, and depart* d from 
a place wliilher 1 shall always he ready to return, 
whenever your heart shall recall me. As to your 
proposal of giving hack a fortune too considerable 
for my present situation, 1 dare exjH-ct, as a proof of 
your esteem, it will not be insisted upon : so to do, is 
now the only remaining thing that cart add to my 
uneasiness. Condescend, therefore, to accept the half 
of an income, which can give me no pleasure if you 
do not partake it with me.” 

This billet, which 1 washed with my tours, gave 
birth to a crowd of reflections. The. contrast of be¬ 
haviour, between me and Julia, forcibly' struck me; 
and i saw', by tin: effects, how much affection, found¬ 
ed upon duty, is preferable to passion. “ 1 adore Ju¬ 
lia,” said 1, “ and yet am become her tormentor—* 
have detei mined to proe.eed even to a separation; she 
loved me without passion, and was constantly endea- 
voniing to make me. happy; ever ready to sacrifice 
her opinions, wishes, and will, and continually par¬ 
doning real offences, while I have been imputing to 
her imaginary ones: and at last, when my evresjuve 
folly and injustice have lost her heart, her forgiveness 
and generosity have yet survived her tenderness, and 
she thinks and acts the most noble and affecting duties 
towards an object she once loved. Oh, yes! 1 now 
perceive true affection to be that which reason ap¬ 
proves, ami virtue strengthens." 
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Overwhelmed by such like reflections, the most bit¬ 
ter lepcntance widened every wound of my Weeding 
heart. I shuddered, when 1 remembered the public 
manner in which I had put away my wife; and, in 
this feaiful state of mind, l had doubtless gone and 
cast myself at Julia's feet, acknowledg'd nil my 
wrongs, and dcelaral 1 could not live without hot, 
had 1 not been prevented by scruples, which, for once, 
were bnt too well founded. 

I had been a prodigal and a gamester; and, wlmi 
was still worse, had a steward who poKusscd, in a 
superior degree, the art of confusing his accounts; 
which indubitably proves snch a person to want either 
honesty or capacity. Instead of at first discharging 
him, I only begged he would not trouble me with his 
bills and papers; which order with him wanted no 
repetition, for it was not unintentionally that lie had 
been so obscure and diffuse. 

About six months, however, before the; jreriod T at 
present speak of, he had several times demand' d an 
audience, to shew me the declining state of my allairs. 
At the moment this made little impression upon no*; 
but, after reading Julia’s note, it came into m> mind, 
and before I would think of obtaining my pardon, 1 
resolved to learn my real sitnition. 

Unhappily for me, my conduct had been such T 
had no right to depend on my wife’s esteem ; and if 
ruined, how could I ask her to return, and forget what 
was past? Would not she ascribe that to interest, 
which love alone had inspired? The idea was insup¬ 
portable, ami 1 would rather even never behold Julia 
more, than be liable to be so suspected. 

With such fears, 1 returned hastily to T’aris. Tlut 
what weie my sensations at entering a house which 
Julia no longer inhabited, and whence I myself had 
had the madness and folly to banish her! Attacked 
by a thousand afflicting thoughts; overwhelmed with 
grief and regret; 1 had one only hope, which was, 
that, by economy and care, 1 might again re-establish 
Wy #flairs, and afterwards obtain forgiveness, and be 
reconciled to Julia. 
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1 sent for my steward, amt began by declaring, the 
first step I should take would be to leturn iny wife's 
fortune. lie seemed astonished at this, and wanted 
to dissuade me, by saying, tie did not think it possible 
l could make this restitution, without absolute ruin 
being the consequi ucc. 1 saw by this, my affairs 
were even much worse than 1 had imagined. 

This diseovny threw me into the most dreadful de¬ 
spair ; for, lose my fortune, was, according to my 
principles, to lose Julia eternally ! 

Before l searched my situation to the bottom, 1 re¬ 
stored Julia’s whole portion: J then paid my debts: 
and, these altaiis finished, I found myself so completely 
ruined, that, in order to live, 1 was obPged to pur¬ 
chase a billing life annuity with what remained of a 
large fortune. AJy estates, horses, houses, all were 
sold; and I hired a small apartment near the Luxem¬ 
bourg, about three mouths after my separation from 
my wife. My uncle was not rich; he had little to 
live on except a pension from government, though he 
offered me assistance, whie.li I refused. 

Julia, in the mean time, had retired to a convent. 
On the very day I had quitted my house, I received 
a letter from In r in the. following terms:— 

“ .since you have forced me to receive what you call 
mine; since you treat me like a stranger, I think my¬ 
self justified in doing the same. When I left your 
house, the fear of offending you, in appearing to des¬ 
pise your gifts, occasioned me to take with rue the 
diamonds anti jewels which you had presented to me s 
it was your request, your command that L should do 
so, and I held obedience my duty. But, since you 
shew me you will not act with the same delicacy, t 
have determined to part with these useless ornaments, 
which never were valuable but as coining from yl>u. 
I have found a favourable opportunity of selling them, 
advantageously for twenty-four thousand livres, (a 
thousand pounds,) which I have sent to your attor¬ 
ney, as a sum L was indebted to you, and which you 
cannot oblige me to take back, since it is not mine. 

“ I have been in the convent of-for these two 

I 2 
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months past, where 1 intend to remain for some weeks 
at least, units* you take me hence.— II e have a fine 
estate in Randt-ts; liny say it is a charming country. 
Speak hut a weld, and I am ready to go with you, to 
live with you, to die with you.” 

How shall I describe my ft clings at reading this let¬ 
ter? “Oh Julia!” died 1; “ lovely, adorable wo. 
man! Is it possible? Oh <>od! ('an ii be that 1 
have accused yon of pel fitly? have done e\ery thing 
in my power to dishorn.ur you 1 have abandoned you? 
What! a hemt so delicate, so noble, did I once possess 
-—anti have I lost it/ Oh misery! 1 might have been 
the happiest of tnen -1 am the most wi itched. And 
can I, in iny present circumstances, accept the gene¬ 
rous pardon thou olloicst l Oh no! Better die th in 
so debase myself! ln>, Julia; though thou mayed 
truly accuse me of extiavagance anti injustice, thou 
never shall have reason to suspect me of meanness.” 

Streams of tears ran down my cheeks, while J rea¬ 
soned thus. I wrote twenty answcis, and tore them 
all; at la-t 1 sent the following:— 

“ I admire the noble manner of your proceeding, 
the sublimity of your mind ; and yet, this excess of 
generosity is not incompieheiisible /«> u:e. Yes, I con¬ 
ceive all the self satisfaction of saying, _-/// nhirli the. 
most tailin' love con inspire, riv/itc alone shall 
make me •perform. —lint I will not take advantage 
of its empire over you—Live free, be happy, forget 
me—Adieu, Julia.—You have, indisputably, all the 
superfluity of reason over passion.—And yet i have a 
hcait, perhaps, not unwotthy of yoni's.” 

With this letter l returned the twenty-four thousand 
livres, ordering it to be told her, that -the diamonds, 
having been given at her marriage, were undoubtedly 
her’s; and having once received, she had no right to 
force them back upon me. 

I had now made a sacrifice the most painful: Julia 
had otfered to consecrate her life to me, ami 1 had re¬ 
nounced a happiness, without which there was neither 
happiness nor peace on earth for me. My grief, how¬ 
ever, was rather profound than violent; 1 had offered 
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up felicity at the altar of honour, and that idea, in 
some measure, supported me. Besides, l did not 
doubt but my letter would prove to Julia, that, not¬ 
withstanding all my errors, l yet was woithy her es¬ 
teem. The hoju: of exciting her pity, and especially 
her regret at parting from me, again animated my heart. 

J supposed h-r relenting, and grieved, and the snppo. 
sitioii gave me a little ease. 

1 had lived about a fortnight retired in my lodging 
near the Luxembourg, when I received an order to 
depart immediately, and join my regiment. Peace 
had been declared near a year, and my regiment was 
in gam-mu two hundred leagues from Paris. 1 was 
one of the most ignorant colonels iu Europe; besides 
that, I still secretly cherished the fond lto|K: Julia was 
not loot to me forever; though I perfectly felt 1 could 
not recede, nor could she nuke any further advances, 
yet .still I Haltered myself, some unforeseen event would 
again coufcr a blessing on me, which I had never sin¬ 
cerely ienounced. 

In fact, I could not resolve to quit Paris, and put 
the intolerable space of two bundled leagues between 
me and Julia; I vv«it,therefore, to the minister,to ob¬ 
tain h-ave of absence, which was refused me, and i in¬ 
stantly threw up my commission. 

Thus did 1 quit the. service at five-aud-twenty, and 
thus did passion and folly direct my conduct in all the 
most important events of life. 

This last act of exir ivaganc.e was the cause, of great 
vexation to me; it increased and completed the dif¬ 
ference between me and my uncle, who was previous¬ 
ly very angry with me for rashly separating from my 
wile; so that 1 now found myself absolutely forsaken 
by every person iu the world whom most 1 loved. 

At fust, indeed, l did not feel all the horror of my 
situation, being solely occupied by one idea, which 
swallowed up all the rest. I wished to see Julia once 
more. 1 imagined, if 1 could but find any means of 
appearing suddenly and unexpectedly before her, I 
should revive some part of the affection she formerly 
had for me. But I could not ask for her at the con- 
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vent; for what had 1 to say? She never went out, and 
her apartment was in the interior pai t of the house: 
how then ennhl I come to Hu* sight of her? 

I had a valet, who happened to bo acquainted with 
a cousin of one of the touricrt V I spoke to this man, 
and got him t«> give me a letter lor his cousin the 
tout in e, in whirl) 1 was announced as one of his friends, 
and steward to a country lad}, who wanted to scud 
her daughter to a convent. 

Accordingly, at twilight, 1 wrapped myself up in a 
great coat, put on an old slouched hat, and went to 
the convent. 'Hie toiiriere was exactly Midi a person 
as 1 wished; that is, she was exceedingly talkative and 
communicative. At tirsi 1 put some vague questions 
to her, and atterwards said, my mistier was not abso¬ 
lutely determined to send her daughter to a convent, 
whence I took occasion to ask if they had many 
boarders. 

4t Oh yes” replied she, “ and married women too, 
I assure you.” Here my heart beat violently, ami she, 
with a whisper, a smile, ami an air of secresy, added 
—“ You must know, sir, that it is this very convent 
that incloses tin* beautiful Madame de le I'alimerc, of 
whom }oti have certainly heard so much.” 

“ Yes— Yes—I have—she is a charming woman.” 

K Charming! Oh beautiful to a degree! It is a great 
pity!—but it is to be hoped Clod will giant her tire 
gift of repentance.” 

** Repent! of w-hat?” 

“ Sir!—Yes, yes, sir, it is plain enough you are just 
come from the country, or you could not ask such a 
question. So you don't know Y” 

“ I have heat d she had a capricious, unjust husband, 
but-” 

u Oh yes I that to be sure she had: every body 
talks of iiia foBy and brutality, but that will not ex¬ 
cuse her conduct. 1 hear every thing, and can assure 
you she is here liftuch against her inclination; nay, she 

* A‘W*d tjf female runner, or turnkey to a con- 
veut. ' r v 
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would n«*t have conic, bad she not dreaded an order 
tor imprisonment.” 

“ Imprisonment! Oh heavens! 

“ Nu( for her good behaviour, as jon may suppose. 
Why she is neither siiltered to go out, nor see an> per¬ 
son whatever, evcepl her neatest relations. (>h! she 

leads a very melancholy life! You may well think 
our nuns wont have any eoiiiimiuiealion with a wife 
falsi to hei husband's hed. 'the very hoardets will 
not look at her: exciy body avoids her as they would 
infection. (iod lot gi\ e he* - ! she must do penance yet; 
hut, instead of that, she is pl.t) ini' upon tin* harpsichord 
ail day long, —is as flesh as a i «,.*•••, su-i looks heller 
every day ; she must be stubborn in sin.*' 

** And does not she seem soriowiul f " 

41 Ts'ot at all; her woman sa>s, she ne\ei saw her 
so contented; for m\ own part, l am charitable, and 
hope she may yet lie reclaimed, for she has not a bad 
heart; she is gcm-rotis and charitable; ami yet she has 
iii*i-icd upon having all lier fortune restored, and has 
left her husband in absolute want. You will tell me 
be is mad and foolish, has ruined himself nobody 
knows how, and has just soften d the disgrace of being 
degraded in the army. I own they have taken away 
his eoiiimi<sion: yes, he has lost his regiment; but yet 
1 say, a husband is a husband. I lie poor man writ to 
her about a month rime to beg her assistance, hut no I 
she told him plainly, no. Its veiy hard though!—I 
have all these things fiom the best authority, 1 don’t 
talk by hearsay : I have been fifteen years in this house, 
ami, I thank my Cod, nobody con Id ever say I was 
a tattler, or a vender of scandal.” 

I lie foiiricrc continued at her own ease praising her* 
self; I had not the power of interruption left. She 
was loudly called for, kept talking all the way she 
Went, and, in a ti-w minutes leturned. 

“ It was tiie relation of a young novice, who takes 
the veil lo-numow, that wanted me,” slid she. “ Ah! 
now: there, there is a tine convert! A call of grace 1 
Gives fifty thousand francs (20831.) to the convent! 

"i ou ought to see the ceremony: our boarders will all 
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be there, anil you cun take a peep through the church 

window.” 

“ At what o’clock will it begin?” 

“ Three in the afternoon. '1 he novice is as beauti¬ 
ful as an angel, and is only twenty. JIad she not lost 
lier lover and her father in the same year, she would 
never have attended to the Ideswd inspiration of the 
Spirit. JIow good Providence is to us! Her lather 
died first, an l her lover, who was impiisonvd at San* 
inur, about five mouths after; of a bioken heait, as it 
is thought.” 

“ What was his name?'* cried I, in an agony not 
to bo desoiibed. 

u The .Manpii* de Clainvilh*,"’ replied the toil Here, 
“ and our novice is culled Mademoiselle d* El bene.'* 

This last sentence went with inexpressible torture* to 
my heart. 1 rose suddenly, and ran out, with an ex¬ 
clamation that threw the louricrc into astonishment 
and tenor. 

Arrived at my lodgings, I threw myself upon the 
sofa, penetrated, torn, and couiounded at all l hail 
heard. The veil was rent away, the illuMott past, l 
It ill w at length the extent of my misery,- saw to 
what a point my extravagant conduct had stained my 
wife’s reputation; felt how impossible it was tor this in- 
noceiil victim of my distraction truly to pardon the 
injury l had done her, by destroying the most pre¬ 
cious ihiug a woman possesses; and owned the unjust 
contempt with which the world treated her, ought in¬ 
cessantly to re-animate her resentment against me, its 
author. To her virtue alone could l now attribute her 
generous maimer of acting. 

In fact, from the account given by the touriere, it 
was evident that .lulia, consoled by the testimony of a 
good conscience, was resigned to her fate, and lived 
at peace; which she could not continue to do, but by 
burying my memory in eternal oblivion. 

(iod of mere.es!’* cried I, u into what frightful 
febyss have my passions plunged tuc! Had l subdued 
jealousy, had i overcome my natural impetuosity, my 
idleness and inclination for play, I should have enjoy- 
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ed a considerable forlnnc; should not have borne the 
inward and dreadful reproach of etleeting the death of 
a woithy young man, nor of bring iho primary cause 
of the sariUicc which his unhappy mb-tics* will make 
to-morrow : 1 .should have been the (blight of a bene¬ 
factor. an une ! e, who at present juMly thinks me un¬ 
grateful and inrun igibio: and should not cowardly, 
at five-.md twenty, r« nonneed the duty of solving my 
king and country, lar fr<*in being an object of con¬ 
tempt and public censure, I should have been univer¬ 
sally h* loved, and in pos.-es&on of the gentlest, most 
eh a i tiling, and most virtuous of women ; should have 
had the most faithful and amiable of friends, and 
moreover should have been a father! Wretch, of vvliat 
inesiim.ildi: treasures hast thou depiived thyself! Now 
ii.oii uiaye.-t wander, for ever, lonely and deso’ateover 
the peopled earth!” So saying, 1 east my despairing 
ey»s aiound, terrified as it were at my own comfoil- 
lcss and solitaiy situation. 

I.uiied in these, reflection*, my attention vvas'rouzed 
by the sound of hasty footsteps upon the stabs. 3Vly 
door suddenly' opened, a man appealed and ran to¬ 
wards me; I rose iuxiinetively, advanced, and in an 
instant found inyrclf in the anus of Sinclair! 

While he pressed me to his bosom I could not re¬ 
strain my tears: his flowed plentifully. A thousand 
contending emotions weie struggling in my heart; but 
exce-sive confusion and shone were most pie valent, 
and kept me silent. 

u 1 was at the farther part of Poitou, my friend,” 
said Sinclair, “ and knew not till lately how necessa¬ 
ry the consolations of friendship weir, become; be- 
sid<I wanted six months for my own a flairs, that 
1 might afterwards devote myself to you. I am just 
come from Fontainbleau, have obtaiued leave of ab¬ 
sence, and you may now dispose of me as you please.” 

“ Oh Sinclair!” cried T, “ unworthy the title of 
your ftiend, 1 no longer deserve, no more can enjoy 
the precious consolations, which friendship so pure 
thus generously offers: J am past help, past hope.” 

“ Not so,” said he,again embracing me; “ 1 know 
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thy heart, thy native sensibility ami noble mind; had 
1 nothing but compassion to offer, certain 1 could not 
comfort, 1 should have wept for, and assisted thee in 
secret; but thou wouldBt not have seen me here. No ; 
friendship inspires and brings me hither, with a happy 
assurance 1 shall soften thy anguish.” 

Sinclair's discourse not only awakened the most 
lively gratitude, but raised me in my own esteem, in 
giving me back his friendship, lie gave me hopes of 
myself. I immediately opened my whole heart to him, 
and found a satisfaction, of which 1 had long been de¬ 
prived—that of speaking without disguise of nil my 
faults, and all my sorrows. The melancholy tale was 
often interrupted by my tears; and Sinclair, after hear¬ 
ing me with as much attention M tenderness, raised 
bis eyes to heaven, and gave a deep sigh. 

M Of what use,” said he, “ are wit, sensibility of 
soul, or virtuous dispositions, without those solid, those 
invariable principles, which education o« experience 
alone can give, lie, who has never profited by the 
lessons of others, can never grow wise but at his own 
expense, and is only to be taught by his errors and 
misfortunes.” 

Sinclair Uicn conjured me to leave Paris for a dme, 
and travel; adding, that he would go with me, and 
pressed me to depart without delay for Italy. 44 I 
give myself up entirely to your guidance,” said 1; 
44 dispose of a wretch, who, without your aid, must 
sink beneath his load of misery.” Profiting, accord¬ 
ingly, by the temper in which he found me, he mad. 
ine give, my word to set off in two clays. 

The evening before my departure, I.wished oucc 
more to revisit the place where I had first beheld my 
Julia. It was in the gardens of the Palais-Royal; 
but, asliamed of appearing in public, 1 waited till it 
was dark. Ther£ was music there that evening, and 
a great concourse of people; so, hiding myself in the 
obscure part of the great alley, I sat down be* 
|Hh| large tree. 

{fSjjfciri not sat long before two men came and placed 
themselves on the other side of the tree. I instantly 
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know one of them, by the sound of his voice, to be 
Dainval, a young coxcomb, without wit, breeding, 
or principles, joining to a ridiculous affectation of per- 
pelual irony, a pretension to think philosophically; 
laughing at every thing ; deciding with self-sufficiency ; 
at once pedantic and superficial; speaking with con¬ 
tempt of the bert men and the most virtuous actions, 
and believing himself profound by calumniating good¬ 
ness. 

Such was Dainval, a man whom I had believed my 
friend till the moment of my min, and whose perni¬ 
cious example and advice 1 had too often followed. 
1 wan going to rise and remove, when the sound of 
my own name awakened my curiosity, and i heard 
the following dialogue began by Dainval:— 

“ Oh yes, it is very a ttain he sets off to-morrow 
morning with Sinclair for Italy.” 

“ How! Is he reconciled to .Sinclair!” 

“ The best friends on earth ! generosity on one side, 
repentance on the other; mutual tenderness, tears, 
ami tea lin es; prayers, pardons, and pacifications. 
The scene was truly pathetic.” 

44 So there is not a word of truth in all the late 

town-talk.” 

44 What of their being rivals? Why should you 
think so?” 

44 Why, how is it possible that Sinclair should be so 
interested about a man he had betrayed ?” 

“IJa! hal-1 do not pique myself much for 

finding reasons for other men's actions, though 1 do 
a little for the faculty of seeing things as they are. 
Sinclair, still fond of Julia, would reconcile her to her 
husband, in order to get her out of a convent again. • 
The thing is evident enough.” 

44 But wherefore,then go to Italy?” 

44 To give, the town time to forget the history of the 
picture and the pocket-book.” 

44 And yet there are many people who pretend the 
pocket book was Belinda’s.” 

44 A fable invented at leisure I The fact is, poor La 
ralinicre knew well enough, previous to that disco- 
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very, how matters went, and had told what he knew 
above a year before to whoever would listen.” 

“ Is he amiable, pray ? Wliat sort of a man is he V* 

“ Who 1 La Paliniore 1 -A poor creature; talents 

excessively confined ; half stupid; no imagination; 
no resource; ino character. At his first coming into 
life he threw himself in my way, and 1 took him un* 
der my tuition; but I soon saw it was labour in vain: 
could never make any figure; a head ill turned; go. 
thic notions; trifling view; scarce common sense; a 
prodigal, that gaped with confusion at the sight of a 
creditor; a gamester, that prided himself on genero¬ 
sity and greatness of soul with a dice box in his hand ; 
any man’s dupe; ruining himself without enjoyment, 
and without eclat.” 

“ Have you seen him since his crash ?” 

u No; but 1 have burnt all our accounts—he’ll ne¬ 
ver hear of them more.” 

“ Did he owe you many play debts? 

“ Numberless. I have destroyed his notes; not 
that I brag of inch things, nor should 1 mention this 
to any body else. ’Tis a thing of course you know 
with a man of spirit, though 1 would not have you 
•peak of it.” 

1 could contain myself no longer at this last false¬ 
hood. “ liar," cried I, “ behold me ready to pay 
all I owe you; retire from this place, and 1 hope to 
acquit my self.” 

“ Faith,” said Dalnv&l, with a forced smile, “ I did 
not expect you just now I must confess. As to your 
cut-throat proposal, it is natural enough from you; 
you have nothing to lose, but I must take another 
year to complete my ruin: therefore; when you re¬ 
turn from Italy, or thereabouts, why we shall fight 
on eqnal terras.” 

So saying, he ran off without waiting for a reply, 
and left me with too much contempt for his coward¬ 
ice to think of pursuit. 

“ This then is the man,” said I to myself, u whom 
I once thonght amiable, by whose councils I have 
been often guided! What a depth of depravity I What 
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a vile and corrnpted heart! Oh how hideous is vice 
when seen without a veil I It never seduces but when 
concealed, and having ever a greater proportion of 
impudence than of artifice, it soon or late will break 
the brittle mask with which its true face is covered.” 

This last adventure furnished me with more than 
one subject for reflection; it taught me how carefully 
those who prize their reputation ought to avoid mak¬ 
ing themselves the topic of public conversation, in 
which the sarcasms of scandal are always most pre¬ 
valent. The malicious add and invent, and the fool¬ 
ish and the bile hear and repeat; truth is obscured, 
and the deceived public condemn without appeal. 

In the midst of these thoughts, there was one more 
afflicting than all the rest: 1 was arrived to that height 
of misery, that my greatest misfortune was not that 
of being for ever separated from Julia; no, 1 had 
another still more insupportable. The most virtuous 
and innocent of women, the ornament and glory of 
her sex, groaned beneath the opprobrious burthen of 
the world's contempt, and I alone was the causemf 
this cruel injustice; the remembrance of this distracted 
me, and made me almost insensible to the consolations 
of friendship. “ Yes,” said Sinclair, “ 1 could suffer 
singly for my errois, and support my punishment 
perhaps with fortitude. Time I know destroys pas¬ 
sion and regret, but it never can enfeeble the remorse 
of a feeling heart born to the practice of virtue. The 
day may come, when Julia will no longer live in my 
imagination with all those seductive charms I now 
continually behold; but she will ever remain there 
the innocent sacrifice of folly and distraction, and the 
remembrance of that will be the torment of life.” 

In effect, neither the tender cares of Sinclair, nor 
the dissipation of a long voyage, could weaken my 
chagrin. When we returned lo Paris, .Sinclair was 
obliged to leave me and rejoin his regiment, and I 
departed, almost immediately, for Holland; where, 
■ix months after* Sinclair came to me. He suggested 
nn idea of my undertaking some kind of commerce, 
4nd lent me money necessary to make a beginning. 
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Fortune seconded this new project, and I foresaw 
the possibility of regaining the happiness I had lost: 
the desire of laying the fruits of my travels at the 
feet of my Julia, gave me as much industry as per¬ 
severance; 1 vanquished my natural indolence, and 
the tiresome disgust with which this new species of 
employment at first inspired me, and read and reflect¬ 
ed daring the time that business did not call my at¬ 
tention. 

Study soon ceased to appear painful; I acquired a 
passionate love for reading; my mind was insensibly 
enlightened, my ideas enlarged, and my heart became 
calm. Industry, reading, and thinking, recovered 
me, by degrees, from the soporifeioua draught of in¬ 
dolence ; religion likewise gave fortitude to reason, 
elevated my soul, anti released me from the tyranni- 
nical einpiie of passion. 

This revolution in my temper aurl sentiments did 
not at all change, my projects. Tis true, l had no longer 
that excessive and silly passion for Julia, which had 
made us both so unhappy. I loved with less vio¬ 
lence, with less self-interest, but with more certainty. 
Passion is always blind, selfish, and seeking its own 
satisfaction: friendship is founded upon esteem, owes 
all its power to virtue, is more affectionate, and the 
more affectionate it is, the more it is equitable and 
generous. 

I passed five years in Holland, during which time 
I was constantly fortunate in the business in which 1 
was engaged; and, at length, by extreme economy 
and unwearied assiduity, entirely re-established my 
fortune. I then thought of nothing but of once more 
visiting my own country. I imagined, with the most 
tender delight, the happiness I was going to regain, 
when falling at the feet of Julia, 1 might say to her, 
“ I return worthy of you—I return to consecrate my 
life to yonr happiness.* 1 

Thus occupied by the most delightful of ideas, I de¬ 
parted from Holland, far, alas! from suspecting the 
blow I was about to receive. 

I bad written to Sinclair, desiring him to inform 
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Julia of my journey, and received an answer at Brus¬ 
sels ; by which J learnt Julia had had a fever, but at 
the same time the letter assured me she had not been 
dangerously ill, and was almost recovered. The ex¬ 
planations which accompanied that letter prevented 
all uneasiness, and 1 continued my route with no other 
fear, than that of seeing Julia more surprised than 
affected at my resolutions and return. 

1 drew nearer and nearer to Paris, and at last, 
when within twenty leagues, I met Sinclair, who 
8lopt my carriage, and descended from his own: I 
opened my door, and flew to embrace him; but,as 
soon as my eyes met his I shuddered: astonishment 
ami terror rendered me speechless! Sinclair opened 
Ins arms to me, but his face was bathed in tears! I 
durst not a6k the reason, and he bad not the power 
_t> tell me. I expected the worst, and from that 
moment, faithless fleeting joys for ever forsook my 
heart 1 

.Sinclair dragged me towards my carriage without 
speaking a single word, and the postillions instantly 
quitted the road to Paris. “ Whither are you taking 
me?” cried 1 distractedly; “tell me—I will know.” 

“ Ah, unhappy man!” 

“ Go on! continue! strike me to the heart!” 

Sinclair answered not, but wept and embraced me. 
“ Tell me,” continued I, “ what is my fate? .Is it her 
hatred, or her loss thou wouldst announce! ” 

Sinclair's lips opened to answer, and my heart sunk 
within me; L wanted the courage to hear him pro- 
nounce my sentence. “ Oh my friend!” added I, 
“ my life this moment is in thy hands.” 

The supplicating tone with which I spoke these 
words sufficiently expressed my feelings, Sinclair 
looked at me with compassion in his eyes. “1 can 
be silent,” said he, ** but dare not deceive:” he stopt; 
1 asked no more; and the rest of the route we both 
kept a profound silence, which was only interrupted 
by my sobs and sighs. 

Sinclair conducted me to a country house, where 
I at length received a confirmation of my misery: 
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alas! all was lost; Julia existed no more;-her death, 
not only deprived me of all felicity, but took from 
me the means of repairing my faults; of expiating 
niy past errors, except by regret, repentance, and 
grief. 

The remainder of my history has nothing interesting; 
consoled by time and religion, 1 consecrated the rest 
of my career to friendship, study, and the offices of 
humanity; 1 obtained my uncle's pardon, and the 
care of making him happy became my greatest de¬ 
light; and 1 fulfilled, without effort, and in their 
stfhole extent, those sacred duties which nature and 
gratitude required. Though my uncle was far ad¬ 
vanced in years, Heaven still permitted him to remain 
with me ten years, after which 1 had the inisfortuno 
to lose him; 1 purchased his estate, and retired 
thither for the rest of my days. Sinclair promised 
to come and see me once a year; and, though fifteen 
arc now past since that event, we have never been 
eighteen months without seeing each other. 

Sinclair, at present in his fifty-eighth year, has ran 
a career the most brilliant and the most fortunate; a 
happy husband, a happy father, a successful warrior, 
covered with glory, loaded with fortune's favours, he 
enjoys a felicity and fate the more transcendent, in 
that they only could be procured by virtue united to 
genins. , 

As for me, I in my obscure mediocrity might yet 
find happiness, were it not for the mournful, the bitter 
remembrance of the evils which others have suffered, 
throngh the errors of my youth.— 

So saying, M. de la Palinierc fetched a deep sigh, 
and ceased to speak: a short silence followed; after 
whieh the baroness and her daughter returned him 
thanks for his complaisance, rose, and with their 
children retired to rest. 

As soon as Madame de Clemire found herself alone 
with her children, she demanded what instruction 
they had reaped from the history of M. de la Fali- 
iitere? u Has it proved to you,” said she, “ how dan¬ 
gerous a thing passion isf* 
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w Oh yes,” wid Caesar; “ and, as you have often 
told ns, we must never be passionately fond of any 
thing but fame.” 

“ True; that is to say, whatever is virtuous, what* 
ever is great, whatever is heroic.” 

" But what is an heroic action, mamma ?” 

“ Something useful, something generous, which yet 
duty does not exact: but as the duties of a good man 
arc exceedingly extensive, there are few actions which 
a noble mind can truly consider as heroic*: when an 
action demands some great sacrifice, when we cannot 
perform it without making ourselves contemptible, 
then, for example, it becomes heroic. A wealthy 
person who gives alms only does a good, and not an 
heroic action: he would indeed do ill, were he to 
spend his money in superfluities. A man, who in 
battle discovers nothing more than coolness and cou¬ 
rage, is not a hero; he dishonours himself if lie be not 
cool and courageous. To judge, therefore, properly 
of an action, consider first, if it wound neither hu¬ 
manity nor justice, for true grandeur is inseparable 
from equity; think next how far it may affect the 
mind and fortune, and lastly, the reputation.” 

“ Oh, I understand, mamma; if an action be equi¬ 
table, if it demand some great sacrifice, and if it can¬ 
not be performed, without rendering him who per- 
forms it contemptible, it is then certainly heroic.” 

“ The definition is exceedingly just; do not forget 
it; especially when yon read history, where jou will 
find a multitude of errors on that subject: many his¬ 
torians, for want of reflecting, misplace both their 
censure and their praise; a judicious reader will never 
judge blindly after them, but will coolly examine the 
things they approve, and the things they condemn.” 

“ Do you often find heroic actious recorded in his¬ 
tory, mamma V' 

“Yes; but they are seldom those which historians 
praise the rno^t.’* 

. “ Pray, mamma, recount to us an heroic anecdote.” 

“ Willingly; and X will take it from the Turkish 
History.”-- 
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The Emperor Achmet I. succeeded Mahomet I IT. 
And mounted the throne in the year 1002 .* lie was 
only fifteen years old, and was the first prince so 
youthful who had ever reigned in Turkey. He had 
not enjoyed his dignity many months, before the 
grand vizir died. Achmet chose not a successor to 
this important place among those by whom he was 
euvironed; Murad, Bashaw of Cairo, was an old, 
a wise, and experienced man; in the midst of the 
troubles of the last reign, he had kept all the African 
States in the most profound peace, and exactly col¬ 
lected all the public taxes, without distressing the 
people or enriching himself. Having never seen his 
new master, he was far from expecting this prefer¬ 
ment, and did not imagine, that with so young a mon¬ 
arch the abilities of a faithful subject would vanquish 
the intrigues of a court. * 

He received, however, in distant Egypt, the seals, 
and a command to come to Constantinople; and the 
choice of Achmet, announced to the empire a prince 
desirous of the public good, and a lover of his people. 

Some years after, war was declared against Persia, 
contrary to the advice of Murad, who had the com- 
maud of the army, and who chose Nasuf for his 
lieutenant; an active enterprizing man, in the prime 
of life, who had acquired great riches in the different 
governments he had enjoyed. The grand vizir de¬ 
parted at the head of his troops, but, instead of has- 
tening their march, his operations were all slow and 
dilatory. 

This want of activity, suggested to the perfidious 
US'asuf, the idea of supplanting bis benefactor and 
friend; he secretly writ to the Porte, and offered the 
emperor sixty thousand sequins, to-defray in part the 
expenses of war, if his highness wonld make him 
grand vizir instead of Mnrad. 

The sultan, full of esteem and gratitude for his 
minister, and enraged at NasuPs ingratitude, return¬ 
ed the letter to Murad; giving him, at the same time. 


* 1010 of the Hegira. 
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nn absolute power over hie lieutenant; and leaving 
It in his option to either preserve, degrade, or stran¬ 
gle the offender. 

Murad iimmediately ordered Nasuf before him, and 
shewed him the ciuperoi’s mandate, in which he im¬ 
agined he read the irrevocable sentence of death: 
willing, however, to undertake his own justification, 
or rather descending to intercession, Murad interrupt¬ 
ed him thus:—** You have been perfidious, but yon 
have great talents; in fact, I think you capable of 
commanding the army ; I therefore commit it to your 
charge, and with it the seals of the empire, now be¬ 
come too weighty for my age : be faithful to the em¬ 
peror, and may your arms be victorious.” 

Murad then assembled the troops, and proclaimed 
him bis successor; after which he retired to a private 
station, and ended his days in tranquillity. But Pro¬ 
vidence did not long permit Nasuf to enjoy the fruits 
of his treason ; become grand vizir, he married a 
daughter of the emperor; but, having unworthily 
misused her favour, he was strangled by the order of 
Achmet.—- 

“ How I love this Murad," says Caesar, “ mamma; 
that was surely an heroic action." 

“ Examine it according to the rules that I have 
given you." 

“ First, It wounded neither humanity nor justice." 

“ No; Nasuf deserved to be punished; but he had 
offended Murad only, who therefore had a power to 
pardon." 

“ It next must have cost Murad much to have over¬ 
come resentment so well founded; he could neither, 
without rendering himself contemptible, give up his 
place, nor deprive Namf, of his employ; knowing, 
therefore, that N asnf, from years and abilities, was 
better adapted to the command of armies, he sacri¬ 
ficed, without hesitation, his own wrongs to the pub¬ 
lic good, and stript himself to reward ingratitude. 
Thus you see this action was truly heroic. 

“ I am quite delighted, mamma, that you have 
given me such certain rules to judge of actions; one 
VOL. I. K 
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Is flattered to think, that after a moment's reflection, 
one can determine oneself whether an act be heroic 
or not.” 

“Pray, mamma," said Caroline, “ permit me to 
ask you one question, relative to the history of M. 
de la Paliniere, in which there is a thing that g'ves 
me great pain. I allow that M. de la Paliniere, 
whose temper was so violent and extravagant, ought 
to be punished ; but surely that charming Julia, who 
was so gentle and so prudent, ought to have been 
happy." 

“ You think then that virtue and perfect prudence, 
when united, ought to preserve us from all the dis¬ 
tress which she experienced." 

11 Oh yes, mamma, that would only be just.” 

“ And so in fact it does.” , 

“Yet, mamma, Julia is a proof to the contrary." 

“Not at all; first, yon may well suppose she never 
•offered so much as her husband.” 

“ OI certainly: she had no remorse.” 

“ Innocence easily inspires resignation, and Julia 
found in the purity of her own heart, the consolation 
■he stood so much in need of. This iB the tribute of 
virtue, and this tribnte is great riches. She, however, 
underwent many troubles, of which her want of ex¬ 
perience was the sole cause." 

“And yet, mamma, her conduct was irreproach¬ 
able.” 

“Not entirely; she had her defects, her impru¬ 
dences.” 

“Julia! imprudent!" 

“ You remember she had received a perfect educa¬ 
tion under a tender mother, whotn a she did not lose 
till she was sixteen; at seventeen she was married, 
and the principles she had received w ere too deeply 
written in her heart ever to he erased; she had, be¬ 
sides, the best of tempers, and as far as she knew her 
duty, she always followed it; was always virtuous: 
but T repeat, she wanted experience; she had lost her 
guide, was guilty of error, and her misfortunes were 
almost inevitable." 
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u Dear! mamma! you astonish me! Of what er¬ 
rors was Julia guilty?” 

“ In the first place, being young, and having a vio¬ 
lent and jealous husband, she should not have heard 
any thing which must be kept a secret from such a 
man: but that was not her greatest fault; she had 
two. others still more considerable: as soon as she was 
convinced that M. de la Paliniere had conceived an 
aversion for Belinda, site should have ceased all inter¬ 
course will) her till her marriage was publicly de¬ 
clared. This was not sacrificing her friend, but merely 
depriving herself of the pleasure of seeing her for a 
few months: and such a procedure, by penetrating 
M. de la Paliim-re with the most lively gratitude, 
would have for ever destroyed his doubts of not being 
beloved.” 

“ Tis true, mamma; had Julia done so, the incident 
of the pocket-book and the picture would never have 
happened, and Julia would have preserved her repu¬ 
tation and her happiness; but you know she offered, 
if M.de la l'aliniere pleased, never to see Belinda 
again.” 

“ Yes; she offered, but that was not cnongh; it was 
only an offering of politeness which she knew would 
not be accepted ; she should have coine to a firm and 
positive resolution, which she should have kept; and 
the more so, because such a sacrifice was not a very 
painful one—it was nothing more than a short absence, 
and not a rupture.” 

** Very true, mamma, I see that was a fault, and I 
wonder how Julia could commit it; but what was the 
other?” 

" Of the same kind, but still more inexcusable 
that of not positively breaking off till intercourse with 
Sinclair, after M. de la Palinieie had openly avowed 
his jealousy. It is true, he pretended he was cured; 
but did not Julia know his character?—his inconsisten¬ 
cy, caprice, and suspicion ? Besides, how could she 
suppose a cure so sudden ? How could she be igno- 
rant of the wound a, wife gives to decency and duty, 
in admitting an intimacy with a man, of whom her, 
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husband has been jealous—more especially when that 
jealousy is recent ? Julia, without doubt, was induced 
Co receive Sinclair's visits by the certitude she had, 
that all her husband’s suspicions would vanish, the 
moment he should be informed of the marriage of his 
friend; but why did she not wait till then? Had she 
refused to Bee Sinclair, till his marriage was openly 
avowed, she had redoubled the esteem and tenderness 
of her husband; while, by a contrary conduct, every 
thing was at risk; her husband’s repose annihilated; 
herself exposed to ridiculous and vexatious scenes, and 
at last every thing was lost." 

** Yes, it is veiy true, 1 see she was guilty of great 
imprudence.” 

“ And observe, 1 beg, what dreadful consequences 
may follow from imprudence.” 

** I tremble to think of it.” 

“ Especially when you remember, it is almost im¬ 
possible to find a young person of Julia's age more ra¬ 
tional.” 

“ But then, mamma, it is impossible that young 
people should not be guilty of imprudence.” 

“ If they have not an enlightened guide, a friend, 
whose experience m.iy afford .salutary advice, and pre¬ 
serve them from the accidents which are almost al¬ 
ways the result of a single false step, and a want of 
knowledge of the world.” 

“ Ah!” cried l ulcheria, “ had poor Julia had licr 
inatmna, she would never have been impiudcnt; that 
loss was her real misfortune, and brought on all the 
rest.” 

“ You are very right,” answered Madame dc Clf> 
mire ; “ Julia, whose mind was so rational, so superior, 
would always have asked, and always have followed 
her mother's advice; and what advice can be more 
sage, or have the interest of thu object more at heart, 
than that of a.good mother?” 

“ Oh, mamma, we shall never be imprndent; we 
shall be always happy!” So saying, the three chil¬ 
dren ran to their mamma, clung about her, and atfee- 
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tionately kissed her; and thus it was that their con¬ 
versations generally terminated. 

Madame de Clemire remained two days longer on 
her visit to M. de la laiinim*, and then returned to 
Ckainpccry. 'The abbt*, not having been satisfied with 
Cassar in the morning, would not permit him to be 
present at tlu: evening's amusement. Czeaar, being 
greatly vexed at this punishment, became a little sul» 
leu, and went to bed without making an apology to 
the abbt-; he wished him only good night I 

lie had been in bed about half an hour, when Ma¬ 
dame de Ch niiie entered his chamber. “ Are you 
asleep, my son'I” said she, in a low voice. 

" Not yet, mamma,” answered Ctesar, in a sorrow¬ 
ful tone. 

“ I should be surprised if yon were,” replied Ma¬ 
dame de C lemire; “ for if it bo true, that you have a 
good heart, of which I cannot doubt, it is impossible 
you should pass a peaceful night. What! my son l 
have you laid your head upon your pillow with sul¬ 
lenness and rancour in your bo.»oin, against a man you 
ought to love? Have you permitted him to leave 
your chamber, without an endeavour to be reconciled 
to him, an 1 left him thus lor twelve hours ? Oh,Cffi- 
sar!—I ialen, my child, to an anecdote I read this 
morning: — 

“ Ihe Duke of Burgundy, father to the late king, 
was one day angry with one of Mb valets de cliam- 
bre; but, as soon as he was in bed, he said to the same 
man, who lay iu his room, * Pray forgive what 
I said to you this evening, that f may go to 
sleep.** Judge, my son, if he had been capable of 
going to bed without being reconciled to his gover¬ 
nor ! And yet, this young prince was then but seven 
years old-yon are almost ten.” 

“ I assure you, mamma, 1 could not go to sleep 
thus; permit me to rise and ask M. Fremont's par¬ 
don.” 

# Vie de Dauphin, Pcrc de Louis XV, par M • 
VAbbe, Proyart, Tom. I. 
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“ Instantly! Come, my son.’* 

So saying, Madame de Clemirc gave a robe de 
chambre to Caasar, which he hastily slipt on, and, 
conducted by his mother, went to M. Fremont’s apart¬ 
ment. He knocked gently at the door, and M. Fre¬ 
mont, who had already put on his night-cap, seemed 
much surprised at the sight of C'tesar; the latter ad¬ 
vanced, and, with his eyes swimming in tears, made 
the most humble and affectionate excuses. When he 
had finished speaking, the abbo, instead of answering 
him, turned coolly towards Madaine de Clemire, and 
said, “ Yon are very good, madam; and, since it is 
your desire, I will endeavour to forgive what is past.” 
Gffisar seemed astonished that the a bln- had not ad¬ 
dressed himself to him: the abbe added, “ As to you, 
sir, 1 have no answer to make; it is to your mamma 
alone. I am indebted for this visit and this apology.” 

“1 assure you, dear M. Fremont, mamma did not 
bid me get up and come here.” 

“ But, sir, had you been at present in my chamber, 
if madam, your mother, had not made yon sensible 
of the cruelty of your behaviour to me? (Caesar here 
cast his eyes upon the ground, and began to weep.) 
Be certain, sir,” continued the abbe, *' if, of your own 
proper motion, without being either counselled or ex¬ 
cited, you had come to me—be certain, 1 say, I should 
have received you with friendship; though yon would 
still have been guilty of a very great error—that of 
permitting me to leave your room without testifying 
regret for your fault: 1, therefore, repeat, sir, out of 
respect to your excellent mamma, I shall willingly 
pardon you; that is to say, I shall not inflict any pu¬ 
nishment on you for the snllenness you have disco¬ 
vered.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Czesar, u then I will inflict one 
on myself:—I give, you my word of honour, to de¬ 
prive myself, during a fortnight, of attending our even¬ 
ing stories, which is the greatest sacrifice I can make; 
but, dear sir, do not treat ine with this severe cool¬ 
ness, and I shall then support my punishment with 
courage." 
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As he spoke thus, the abbe, with an affectionate air, 
held out his arms, into which Caesar leapt, weeping 
for joy that he had obtained lriA pardon; and, more 
especially, that he had performed an action which had 
reconciled him to himself. 

“ You see, my son,” said Madame de Ch'mire, 
“ how much it costs us when we defer to make repa- 
ration for our errors; this is to aggravate them, and 
nothing but extraordinary actions and painiul sacrifices 
can then obtain forgiveness. Had you, in going to 
rest, made a proper apology to M. Fremont, you 
would have been pardoued, and not for a fortnight 
deprived of your greatest pleasure.” 

As all the three children had mutually made a law 
to renouuce their evening entertainments, whenever 
any one was excluded, Caroline and Pulcheria disco¬ 
vered that Caesar had imposed too long a penance upon 
himself, read him various lessons upon the inconve¬ 
niences of refractory tempers, and gave excellent ad¬ 
vice upon that head, which he promised to profit by 
in future. 

Spring now approached—the month of March was 
almost ended—the violet and the lily of the valley be¬ 
gan to appear; Augustin, who was perfectly acquainted 
with all the environs of Champcery, led them every 
day through the woods and meadows, whence they 
continually brought herbs and flowers; the trees did 
not yet afford any shade, and they enjoyed in the fo¬ 
rest, as well as in the field, the inild warmth of April, 
while the want of verdure still recalled the rigour of 
December; though the clear sky, and the budding 
earth, proclaimed the return of spring time and plea- 
sure. 

Caesar and his sisters possessed in common a small 
garden, which was their delight; it was in two divi¬ 
sions, the one was the kitchen, and the other the 
flower-garden; at the bottom they had a well, that is 
to say, a barrel sunk in the earth, but yet with balus¬ 
trades, like a real well, to preserve them from falling 
in, and a windlass and bucket. The children, with the 
help of Augustin, drew their water, and cultivated 
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their ground themselves, and had spades, hoes, and 
other utensils, adapted to their strength; the gardener, 
Mr. Steven, instructed, and furnished them with seeds, 
roots, and plants. " Ah !" Caroline would say, while 
watering a tulip, “ I wish it was blown; how glad I 
should be to pluck it, and carry it to mamma!"— 
€t Ycb," Pulcheiia would reply, *' but that will not be 
before I shall have a nosegay ready for her of pinks 
and carnations!”—“ I shall give her a salad first," said 
Ctesar. 

The twelfth of April was a fine day; Caesar's pe- 
nance was ended, and the children rose, recollecting 
that the Tales of the Castle were to begin again that 
evening. 'Jhey ransacked their garden, and fonnd 
salading, hyacinths, primroses, snow-drops, and vio> 
lets, enough to fill a hand-basket; this they ornamented 
with ribands, and it was carried in pomp by the whole 
party, each lending a hand, to Madame de Clemire, 
and their grandmamma. The flowers were disposed 
of with care in beau-pots, and Uie salad was eat at din¬ 
ner; and never was salad so be-praised. 

In the evening, the baroness informed them she had 
a history ready; and, supper over, she began, after the 
following manner, her narrative;— 
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LEONTINE AND EUGENIA; 

on, THE 

MASQUERADE HABIT. 


M ADAME dc Palraena, yet young, though long a 
widow, dedicated her days to the education ot' 
an only daughter, the beloved object of all her tender¬ 
ness and all her attention, ller husband, dying, left 
her deeply in debt, and Madame de Palmena had no 
other means of paying his debts, but by quitting Paris, 
and retiring to an estate she possessed in Tourainc, a 
short league from Loclics ;• her chateau was vast and 
antique; its draw-bridge, moat, and towers, recalled 
the memorable ages of Dnguesclin and the Chevalier 
Bayard; those days of chivalry which ought to be re¬ 
gretted, if the valour and loyalty of good knighthood 
could compensate for the want of police and laws. 

The inside of the castle answered to the out; every 
thing there retraced the noble simplicity of our ances¬ 
tors ; no gilding, no porcelain vases, no bawbles, such 
as load our modern houses; but beautiful tapestries, 
representing some interesting point of history, and long 

* The town of Loches is situated upon the Indre, 
near a large forest; has a castle, in which Cardinal de 
la Balue was confined, and a collegiate church, in 
which is the tomb of Agnes Sorel. Loches is five 
leagues from Amboise, another small town, celebrated 
for its manufactories, and a conspiracy that bears that, 
name. It is situated upon the Loire. 

K a. 
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galleries, ornamented with family portraits, where the 
owner walked in the midst of his ancestors, and medi¬ 
tated on their past deeds; and whence he might dis- 
cover, through the windows, a large forest on the one 
aide, and, on the other, the pleasant banks of the Indie. 

There it was that Eugenia, the daughter of Palinena, 
passed her infancy, and the first years of her youth; 
there it was she acquired her taBtc for country amuse¬ 
ments, and a peaceable and retired life. During the 
fine days of spring-time and summer, she took long 
walks with her mamma; and, when the heat of the 
meridian sun made it necessary, sought a cool shelter 
in the forest's shade. 

Sometimes she exercised herself with running; some- 
times gathered the fresh herbs, while her mamma in¬ 
structed her in their names and properties: here she 
often took her lessons, here listened to interesting 
talcs; and, as the day declined, would quit the forest 
to course along the smiling banks of the brook. 

"When Eugenia had attained her eighth year she 
became more sedate; a thousand different occupations 
kept her more in the house: but she would rise with 
Aurora, and breakfast in the park or the meadows, 
and in the evening would still walk a league or two 
with her mamma. 

The companion of her sports was the daughter of 
her governante—her name was Valentina; she was 
four years older than Eugenia, and was possessed of 
industry, a happy temper, and a good heart. She took 
care always to be present when Eugenia received a 
lesson, by which she profited so much, that her young 
mistress ever looked upon her, and witli reason, as her 
friend. 

When Eugenia was sixteen years of age, her cha¬ 
racter was as stable aB her heart was affectionate; the 
gaiety and simplicity of youth, a cultivated mind, and 
unalterable sweetness, and the most perfect equality 
of temper, were all in her united. Her love and 
gratitude to her mamma were unbounded: ever think¬ 
ing of, and taking every opportunity to oblige her, 
there was no employment, no occupation in which she 
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did not And the means. Had she verses to learn by 
heart? she would say to herself, “ How happy my 
mamma will be to find ine so perfect! how much she 
will praise me for my memory and industry l”—.** Did 
she study English or Italian V —“ Ilow satisfied my 
mamma will be,” said she, “ when she shall see, that 
instead of one page I have translated two!” Writing, 
designing, playing the harp, the harpsicord, or the 
guitar, still she made the same reflections. “ This 
drawing will be placed in :he cabinet of my mamma: 
every time she looks at it, she will think of her Eu¬ 
genia. This sonata, which I only thrum at present, 
will delight my mamma when T can play it perfectly.” 
Such ideas, which she applied to every thing she did, 
gave an inexpressible charm to study, smoothed each 
difficulty, and "hanged her duties to delights. 

In order to finish the education of Eugenia, Ma¬ 
dame de Paliiionu resolved to lt$t her pass two years 
at Paris. She tore her from her agreeable solitude 
towards the end of September, and arrived in town, 
where she hired a house, in which Eugenia often re¬ 
gretted the enchanting banks of the Indre and the Loire. 

Madame de ralmena gladly renewed her acquaint¬ 
ance with several persons whom she had formerly 
known. Among them was one she distinguished 
ahove the rest, an old friend of her husband's, named 
the Count d'Amilly, worthy of that preference by his 
merit and his virtues, lie had been several years a 
widower, and was possessed of an only son eighteen 
years of age, whom he had just parted from for two 
years. Leon tine (the young man's name) hnd set off 
for Italy, and was afterwards to make the tour of the 
north. 

The Count d’Amilly came every night to Bup with 
Madame de I’almena: at half past ten Eugenia went 
to bed. As soon as she way gone, tire count usually 
began to speak of her, and it was always in her praise, 
lie admired her talents, her modesty, her reserve, and 
that certain air of mild gentleness, yet freedom in her 
manners, which gave an Inexpressible charm to her 
most trifling actions. 
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Madame de Palmena listened with transport to the 
praises of Eugenia; she heard not Without emotion 
the name of Leontine so often pronounced, and, in 
this delightful converse, time was frequently forgot; 
they frequently exclaimed with surprise, “ Could you 
think it! it* a past three O’clock !** 

The Connt d’Aiuilly continued his assiduities, but 
without farther explanation: he only said one day, 
“ My son will have a considerable fortune, because I 
am rich; but, before I partake it with him, 1 would 
teach him to enjoy wealth; he will be twenty at his 
return; 1 will marry him, and give him an amiable 
wife, whose attractions and gentleness will render 
all his duties pleasant, and make him in love with 
virtue.” 

Madame de Palmena perfectly saw the portrait of 
such a wife in Eugenia; but, reflecting on the extreme 
disproportion between her fortune and that of the 
Count d’Amilly, she scarcely could persuade herself 
he had really any views upon her daughter. 

Madame de Palmena had now been almost two 
years at Paris, and Eugenia approached her eighteenth 
year, when one evening the connt d’Amilly came, 
and begged permission to present his son, who was 
just arrived, to the family. Scarcely had he spoke, 
before a yonng man appeared, of a most interesting 
person, and advanced towards Madame de Palmena, 
with an air at once eager, yet timid, which added new 
grace to his natural accomplishments. 

The count and his son staid supper; Leontine 
spoke little, bnt he looked much; his eyes were con. 
tinually turned to Eugenia, and every word he did 
say, demonstrated an earnest desire of pleasing Ma¬ 
dame de Palmena. 

The next day the count and his son returned, and 
Madame de Palmena, without circumlocution, declar¬ 
ed she made it* an irrevocable rule, never to admit 
young men of Leontine’s age as visitors. “ hi ay! but, 
madam,” answered the count, “ it is absolutely ne¬ 
cessary you should see him, in order that you may ex- 
amine if he be something like what you could wish.** 
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■* Sir! What do yon mean?” 

•« Do you not nee, madam, that his happiness and 
mine depend on your approbation; take some time to 
know him, and if he be happy enough to please you, 
our wishes, our vows, will be ciowned with success.” 

This was at last Bpeaking to be understood, and 
Madame de Palmena testified all the gratitude which 
the count’s declaration had inspiied. She would not, 
however, enter into any positive engagement, till she 
had first consulted Eugenia, and inquired more par¬ 
ticularly into the temper and disposition of Leontinc. 
All she learnt, oidy redoubled the desire she had to 
have hitn for a sou; and the count again pressing her 
to give him a decisive answer, she hesitated no longer. 
Every thing being agreed upon, the contract was sign¬ 
ed, and next day Leontine received the hand of the 
lovely Eugenia with transport. The day after the 
marriage, the young couple wenjt down to a delightful 
country-seat, belonging to the count, ten leagues dis¬ 
tant from Paris, whence it was determined they should 
not return till the end of autumn. 

Madame de Palmena passed three months with 
them ; after which she was obliged, for awhile, to 
quit them. Determining to live hereafter at Paris, 
she w'hs forced to take a journey into Touraine, for 
the arrangement of her atfairs; and, though it was sup- 
posed she would return before winter, Eugenia had 
need of all her reason to support so cruel a separa¬ 
tion. 

Her soft melancholy, after the departure of her mo¬ 
ther, made her still dearer to the heart of Leontine : 
he found a secret kind of pleasure in contemplating 
her thus gently, thus tenderly dejected. “ What will 
one day be niy power,” said he, as the tears fell from 
her beautiful eyes, “ over a heart so feeling and so 
grateful 1” Eugenia, however, did not shew the whole 
of her grief before Leontine; but compensated for 
this constraint with Valentina, the young woman I 
have already mentioned, who had been the compa¬ 
nion of her infancy. The consolation most effectual 
to Eugenia, was to speak of her mother, and write 
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long letters to her every day, containing a foil and 
circumstantial detail of her thoughts, employments, 
and pleasures. 

Two mouths had already glided away, since the de¬ 
parture of Madame de Paliuena, duiing which time 
Eugenia had nut made a single trip to Paris. In the 
company of her father-in law and her husband, she 
wished for nothing but her mother. Lcontinc was 
her best support, aud Leontine became every day 
more dear. Often would they ramble arm in arm 
through the woods and fields, and while Eugenia 
would question leontine of all his travels, and listen 
with sweet delight to his narration. Often would 
they sit upon the banks of the brook, the while Eu¬ 
genia sang sometimes sprightly airs, and sometimes 
pathetic -ballads. Iler sweet and melodious voice 
would often attract the shepherd and the reaper; the 
one left his work, the other his flock, and ran to listen ; 
she, like a divinity, suspended labour, and buried fa¬ 
tigue in forgetfulness. 

One evening Eugenia observed, among her rustic 
auditors, an old man whom she had never seen be¬ 
fore; his figure was venerable, his hairs were white, 
and his age upwards of seventy-five. Eugenia inquir¬ 
ed liis name, and was answered Jerome; she learnt, 
likewise, that his sister was paralytic, and that he was 
grandfather to live young orphans, all of whom were 
maintained by his labour. 

- Eugenia had only a small allowance; for, though 
her father-in law was rich, noble, and benevolent, 
wishing to give his children habits of order and eco¬ 
nomy, he had the prudence and the courage not to 
partake bis fortune with them as yet. • 

“ When you shall have proved to me,” said he, 
“ that you know how to make a worthy use of money, 
we will then have but one purse. If five years hence, 
for example, I am satisfied with your conduct, I will 
strip myself with pleasure to adorn a rational and 
domestic son; but 1 would never give up a fortune 
which I have acquired myself, and which I can justly 
dispose of as I please, to a silly headstrong prodigal.” 
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“ Oh J my father,” answered Leontine, “ you have 
given me Eugenia, and in her you have given me the 
riches of the earth.” 

Eugenia, on her part, did not wish a greater allow¬ 
ance than she possessed. Where reason and economy 
reside, the smallest fortune iB always sufficient; and 
Eugenia was rich enough to be generous and benevo¬ 
lent. Totally occupied by the remembrance of the 
good old Jerome, she told Valentina, as she went to 
bed, that she should on the morrow carry him some 
assistance. 

The next morning the Count d'Amilly came, as 
usual, to breakfast with his children. “ Here, my 
clear,” said he to Eugenia, “ here is a masquerade 
ticket for you; there will be a very fine one in a fort¬ 
night at Paris, and you are invited. I beg you will 
do ine the favour to go. You will want a dress; be 
so kind, my love, as to buy yourself one.” So saying, 
the count tossed a purse of sixty guineas into her lap. 

As soon as Eugenia was alone she called Valentina 
to her, and shewed her the presents she had just re¬ 
ceived. u I can buy a dress quite good enough,” 
said she, “ for lifty guineas; 1 may very well, there¬ 
fore, Bpnre ten out of this smn to poor Jerome; do 
you go Valentina then, and inquire in the village, if all 
I have been told of this good old man be true; and, 
if there is no exaggeration in what I have heard, I 
will carry him the money myself.” 

In the afternoon Valentina returned from the vil¬ 
lage, and told her young mistress, that she had not 
only inquired of the vicar, and several of the inha¬ 
bitants, but had likewise been in Jerome's cottage, 
where she had seen his paralytic sister nursed by the 
eldest of his grand children, a young girl of twelve 
years old ; that the poor woman was in a chamber, 
kept very clean, while tbe beneficent old man lay in 
a kind of out-boinm upon straw; and that Jerome was 
the honcstest, and most unfortunate peasant in the vil¬ 
lage, as well as the best brother, and the best grand¬ 
father. 

“ Come!” said Eugenia,” come! I have the purse. 
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MmI my father-Jjviaw has given me, in my pocket, let 
•• take him the ten guinea* instantly.” 

Sim h nut for an answer, but took Valentina 
by the arm; fold f .coniine, who was sat down with 
a party at whist, he would find her by and by at the 
walk of the willows, anil away she went. 

Eugenia came to the field, where Jerome usually 
worked till the decline of day, looked around, and, 
not seeing him, asked where he was gone. They told 
her, that being overcome with heat and fatigue, he 
had lain down lor a moment in the shade, and was 
fallen asleep by the side of the brook, near the great 
arbour of eglantines. 

Thither Eugenia and Valentina turned their step*, 
and soon perceived, at a distance, the good old man 
•leeping, and surrounded by his little grand-children; 
they approached with the greatest precaution for fear 
of disturbing him, and stopt at a little distance,’to con¬ 
template a picture the most interesting and the most 
affecting. 

The poor old man was in a sound sleep; a sweet 
little girl, of eight or nine years old, lightly Bpread her 
apron over the wild rose branches that surrounded 
her grandfather's head, to keep the heat of the sun 
from his face; one of her brothers was helping her, 
while the other two, with branches in their hands, 
were occupied in chasing away the flies and wasps 
whenever they approached. The careful little girl, as 
soon as she saw Eugenia, made a sign with her hand 
not to make a noise and disturb her grandfather. F.u- 
genia smiled, and, advancingon tip-toe, kissed the dear 
little creature, and told her in her ear, she wanted to 
speak with her grandfather as soon aB he awoke; there¬ 
fore desired she would go and play with her brothers, 
and coine back when she called her. 

The young girl at first was loath to go, and so were 
her little brothers; who only gave their consent on 
condition that Eugenia would be sure to drive away 
the flies. 

This bargain being made, Eugenia took their 
branches, and sitting down with Valentina upon the 
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tank beside their charge, theiittle family soon fell to 
their youthful gambols, and disappeared. 

Eugenia then drew her purse, and put it in her lap 
to take out the ten guineas; but, fearing she should 
make too much noise in counting her money, she 
stopped, and fixing her eyes upon the old man, the 
sweet tears of sensibility began to trickle. 

“ How peaceable he sleeps," said she, “ good old 
man; how respectable is his poverty; how venerable, 
how affecting his countenance 1 Seventy-five years old! 
Good God! during so long a career, how many la¬ 
bours, how many cares, how many crosses has he un- 
(Icigonc! And now, when his strength has left him, 
when age enfeebles the body anil the mind, virtue, 
benevolence, make him labour without ceasing 1” 

The tears ot gentle compassion flowed, while Eu¬ 
genia whispered thus to Valentina. 

“ '1 hink, madam," sahl the latter, think of the 
ease, the joy these ten guineas will give him.” 

“ This present,” replied Eugenia, “ this small sum, 
cannot make him happy during the rest of his life. 
Oh how transporting it would be, to give peace and 
tranquillity to his age I To w hat raptures should he 
awake l Ten guineas would only give him a momenta¬ 
ry relief, but fifty would procure him entire ease. 
Fifty guineas 1 'J'is the price of a dress! And what 
great pleasure will that dress give me? It will scarcely 
be remarked. Shall I, in a robe decorated with span¬ 
gles, and trimmed with lace, shall I, thinkest thou, Va¬ 
lentina, be more lovely in the eyes of Leontine! How 
much tliis morning did he praise my shape! And yet I 
was only dressed in white muslin, and a few blue-bells 
and cowslips, which 1 myself had gathered in tljo 
fields. Ten guineas, Valentina, will buy me a dress; 
simple, I own, but more becoming, perhaps, than one 
more rich. Flowers are more suitable to my age than 
gold. Dost thou not think so, Valentina ?” 

“ 1 confess, madam, I should be delighted to see 
you in a rich habit.” 

“ Look at that poor old man, Valentina, look at him, 
and I am sure such vain ideas will vanish from thy 
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mind: delighted to see me richly dressed, sayest thou? 
Think of the delight—think of the transports of my 
heart, when 1 shall have rescued such a man, and such 
a family, from misery. Oh, Valentina, with what rap- 
tures will he sup this evening, surrounded by bis chil¬ 
dren ! With what pure joy will he kiss them, and re¬ 
ceive their innocent caresses; and what shall 1 feel to¬ 
morrow, when 1 write an account of all this to my 
tpamma! Oh how happy will she be; what pleasure, 
what transport will she feel at reading such a letterI” 

“ But, madam, you will be the only one at the ball 
so simply dressed; may not this displease your fatlier- 
in-iaw? may not Leontine be angry? 1 own they arc 
both very good, but-” 

“ True, Valentina; I must at least consult Leontine: 
I must do nothing without my husband’s consent. 
But come, let us remove hence; the very sight ot this 
good old man is too powerful to be resisted. Come, 
let us look for Leontine, we will soon return ;—come, 
come.” 

So saying, Eugenia arose; but, as she was rising, she 
heard behind her a rustling of leaves, which occasion¬ 
ed her to turn and look round ; there she beheld Leon¬ 
tine, leaping the hedge, coming to kiss her, to adore 
her, to cast himself at her feet. 

Leontine had left his card-parly soon after Eugenia 
was gone, and come in search of her; knowing Euge¬ 
nia’s first intentions respecting Jerome, he had follow¬ 
ed, and hid himself behind the arbour, that he might 
listen to her conversation with the good old man; he 
expected a pleasure, and he received one, even beyoml 
his expectations; for being only separated from her by 
a light foliage, though Eugenia had spoke in a whisper, 
he had not lost a sentence of all she had said.— 

“ Oh my dear, my charming Eugenia,” cried he, 
" what have I.heard; how great, how supreme is my 
happiness I sentiments,feelings, benevolence like yours, 
are inestimable; 1 knew you lovely, and yet L scarce 
knew half your loveliness.” 

Leontine was speaking thus, when Jerome awoke; 
Eugenia immediately disengaged herself from the arms 
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'of her husband, and drew near to the old man; he 
looked at her with astonishment, and, out of respect, 
was going to rise; Eugenia desired him to sit still, but 
he excused himself, by saying he must go to his labour. 
u No," said Eugenia, “ rest yourself to-day.” 

“ But my day’s work, madam-” 

“ I will pay it to yon; here, accept this purse, and 
may the reception of it give you as much pleasure as 
the offering of it has given me!” 

So saying, Eugenia, with a lender and respectful air, 
put the purse, containing fifty guineas, into the trem¬ 
bling hands of the old man, and turned her head aside 
to hide her tears. I^ontinc stood before her, behold¬ 
ing her with rapture; never had she appeared so lovely 
in his eyes,—never had she made so sweet, so deep, 
so powerful an impression upon his heart. 

The old man, notwithstanding, looked at the purse 
that lay open upon his lap with a kind of amazement; 
in his whole life he hatl never beheld so great a sum; 
he rubbed his eyes, feared he was yet asleep, still 
dreaming, while Eugenia silently enjoyed the deli¬ 
cious excess of his surprise. At last Jerome clasped 
his hands in a kind of ecstacy.aud sobbing, exclaimed 
—“ Oh, God! what have 1 done; how have I merit¬ 
ed so vast a gift!” So saying, he raised his head, fixed 
his swimming eyfes on Eugenia, added, “ May the God 
of mercies only grant, madam, that you may have 
children like yourself.” 

lie could say no more; tears interrupted the power 
of speech. Just at this moment his little family return¬ 
ed running, and Eugenia eutreated the old man to put 
up his purse and conceal the adventure, till such time 
as she permitted him to mention it. She then em¬ 
braced the little Simonetla, bad adieu to the good old 
man, and, arm in arm with Leontine and Valentina, 
again returned to the chateau. 

Eugenia, from a very natural delicacy, did not wish 
that her father-in-law should be informed of this affair 
before she had been at the masqnerade, lest he should 
give her another habit. The day at length arrived, the 
count remained in the country, aud confided Eugenia 
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to tbe care of one of his relations, and of Leontine, 
who went with her to Paris. 

At the baH every eye was fixed upon Eugenia, not 
only by the charms of her person, which were very su¬ 
perior, but also by the elegant simplicity of her dress, 
which distinguished her from every other woman; 
nor gold, nor pearls, nor diamonds loaded her habit; 
nothing impeded her natural celerity, and she carried 
off the prize of dancing, as well as beauty; the sweet 
remembrance of Jerome was often present to her ima¬ 
gination, aud redoubled her gaiety; often did si c say 
to herself, as she beheld the excessive and mad magni¬ 
ficence of young women of her own age, how much 
do I pity them ; alas i they know not peace, they 
know not pleasure. 

At day-break, Leontine took Eugenia back to the 
country; he would have her appear before his father 
in the masquerade habit, for he burnt with desire of 
relating the history of the old man. The count heard 
the recital witli feelings equal to his joy; a thousand 
times did he clasp the amiable Eugenia in his arms, 
and from that instant conceived all the affection of the 
most tender father for her. 

The next day Eugenia and Leontine went to seethe 
old man. Leontine informed him that lie should take 
charge of two of his children, the pretty little Simo- 
netta, and her second brother. The girl was Bent ap¬ 
prentice to a milliner at Paris; and the boy to a miller 
in the country. The Count d’Amilly put the finishing 
hand to the happiness of good old Jerome, by giving 
him a cow, and an acre of land adjoining to his cot¬ 
tage. The happy mother of Eugenia, Madame de Pal* 
mena, returning from Touralne, received on the road 
a letter containing an account of all these events. 

u It is, my children, impossible, at yonr age, to con¬ 
ceive the impression, which a letter like this must make 
on the heart of a tender mother; the affectionate, the 
feeling, the charming Eugenia, was shortly after in the 
arms of Madame de i'aiinena, who passed the rest of 
her days with a daughter so worthy of all her tender¬ 
ness ; yes, Engenia was the delight of her husband, of 
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her mother, of her father, of her family; she found iti-icr 
own heart, and in the world’s respect, a just recompense 
for her conduct and her virtues; and, to crown her 
felicity. Heaven, attentive to the prayers of the good 
old Jerome, gave her children, like herself .in whom 
she found all the happiness she had occasioned to Ma¬ 
dame de ralmena.— 

Here the baroness ceased speaking, and Madame de 
Clemire taking up the conversation, said, “ Well, my 
children, haB not this story given you pleasure V* 

** Oh yes, mamma, and I hope I shall one day re¬ 
semble the amiable Eugenia.” 

“ And I too, because she made her mamma happy.” 

“ I,” said Caesar, “ will endeavour to imitate Leon- 
tine; but, a propos, mamma, permit me to ask you a 
question: Lcontine hid himself behind the arbour to 
overhear Eugenia, you know; but pray, was that 
right.” 

“ Uo; and I love to see this delicacy, Caesar, be¬ 
cause it is well founded. Leontine, it is true, was 
well convinced Eugenia would only speak of Jerome; 
and that, besides, she had no secrets which she would 
conceal from him; but that does not excuse the action: 
whatever may be our motive, uothing should ever 
tempt ns to become listeners. It is my wish, my 
children, to teach you to distinguish good from ill; and, 
I am well assured, when you shall have acquired this 
precious knowledge, you will detest vice and love vir¬ 
tue, because nothing on earth is so lovely; therefore 
if you would be happy, if you will be respecter!, say 
to yourselves, I will never be guilty of the least un¬ 
justifiable action, whatever may be iny situation, mo¬ 
tive, or excuse.” 

Here Madame de Clemire arose, and, after receiving 
and returning the embraces of her children, each re¬ 
tired to rest. Madame de Clemire little suspected, at 
lying down, the shock she should receive at rising. For 
two months past, whenever she received news from 
Paris or the army, it always spoke of peace being pro- 
claimed before the next campaign; but what was her 
grief the next morning at receiving letters, which in* 
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frfrincd her the two armies were met, and that a bat* 
tie was inevitable. 

When her children heard this crnel news, they par¬ 
took of the chagrin and inquietnde of their mother;— 
play was impended, pleasure forgot, and the hoars of 
recreation were spent in grief and tears. This con¬ 
tinued a foitnight: at last, on the eve of the first of 
May, they were listening with attention to the abbe, 
who waB reading aloud a chapter in the Testament, 
when suddenly they heard loud, yet broken accents 
and confused cries; among others, they plainly dis¬ 
tinguished the voice of their mamma: trembling, ter¬ 
rified, they all ran at once to the door, and at the same 
instant found themselves in the arms of their mother, 
who, with a shriek of joy, cried—“ The battle m 
fought!—the buttle is won! and your father is 
safe!" 

The children leaped into their mdtlier’s arms with 
transport, unable to express their joy, unless by their 
sobs: Madame de Clemire, supported by her tender 
mother, and clasping her children to her bosom, dis¬ 
played to the family a most affecting picture. 

After a few moments silence, interrupted only by 
the sweet tears which pleasure shed, Madame de Cle¬ 
mire, surrounded hy her whole household, read aloud 
the letter she had just received; every circumstance 
added to the pure transports they enjoyed, for it seem¬ 
ed certain that peace must he the consequence of victory. 

Happiness and tranquillity returned to the castle, 
and with them the sports and the pleasures. This in¬ 
teresting day was precisely that on which they were 
to plant the. May; this was to be performed in the 
castle-yard, and they waited with impatience for the 
hour when this rustic feast was to commence. Scarcely 
was dinner over, ere they hear d the sound of hautboys, 
bagpipes, aud flutes; they all flew to the court, which 
was already filled by the minstrels, and all the young 
people of the village; the lads in white waistcoats, de¬ 
corated with ribands, surrounded the May pole that 
lay extended on the ground, and held cords in their 
bands to raise it at the appointed moment. 
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At a given signal, a troop of lasses advanced carry, 
ing baskets full of flowers, in which they half buried 
the May-bush; one busied herself with twining a wreath 
round the pole, another placed a gar land crown upon 
its summit, aud in an instant it was adorned with a 
thousand festoons of white thorn and wild roses, and 
a multitude of coronets, composed of the violet, nar¬ 
cissus, ancmoriy. 

Two elderly peasants then gravely approached,each 
with a bottle in his hand, and sprinkled wine round 
the pole; after this libation, they drank to the health 
of the lord of the manor. Caesar, the representative 
of his fattier, must needs, according to custom, do 
justice to the honest peasants; he advanced boldly, 
made his salute, received a glass half full of wine, aud 
diank to them with a good grace. 

Then it was that they immediately reared the May- 
pole, and hand in hand the lads and lasses danced 
around it, singing a roundelay in praiBe of the plea¬ 
sant merry month of May. Cffisar, Caroline, and 
Piilcheria mingled in the dance, and repeated the 
chorus with all their might; the sautcuscs* succeed¬ 
ed the roundelay, and the feast finished by a good $ftinp 
at prison-bars in the gardens. 

Caesar was astonishingly agile and strong for his age, 
and distinguished himself in this last game; in which 
agility may be discovered, quickness of foot, address 
in putting tin: change on one's antagonist; sincerity, or 
delicacy in condemning oneself in doubtful cases, and 
valour and generosity in exposing one’s liberty for the 
delivery of the prisoners of one’s own party. 

Nothing was wanting to complete this fine day, ex¬ 
cept a story in the evening, which Madame de Clemire 
promised them on the morrow. At going to bed th^ 
agreed to rise at day-break, on purpose that they might 
all together take a long walk in the fields. Morning 
being come, the children were called, and in a quarter 
of an hour Madame de Clemire left the castle with 
them, followed only by the faithful Morel. 


A village dance in Burgundy. 
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After about an hour** walk, the children began to 
find they had not breakfasted: they were two miles 
from the castle, and, being pressed by hunger, they 
determined to look for a cottage where they might get 
some milk. JVforeJ shewed them one, and they fol¬ 
lowed eagerly the road he directed: they arrived in 
Jess than halt an hour at the cottage, where they were 
surprised to hear a great noise, much h r'- and a 
numerous assembly of peasants, all in Scmiay 
clothes, except such as had nuptial hat its. 

The husbandman, who owned the cottage, had mar¬ 
ried his daughter that very morning: they had re¬ 
turned from church, and were busy mvparing the 
wedding-feast. Madame dc Clemire went into the 
garden with her children, and sat down upon a green 
batik, where, a moment after, the bride brought them 
some excellent miilr aM brown bread. Caroline, 
authorized by a sign of approbation from her mother, 
took off a large golden cross that she wore round her 
neck, and passer 1 t;..i riband over the head of the 
young bride, as the latter stooped to her to present 
her with a nice bowl of cream: the bride blushed, and, 
at Madame dc Clemire, refused to accept the 
present; but the latter said to her, “ Do not afflict 
Caroline, Manette, by refusing such a trille; but pray 
go and tyour father, that I invite him and all his 
guests to come next Sunday and dine with us at the 
Castle.** 

Manette, delighted at this proposition, and impa¬ 
tient to shew the company her cross of gold, ran im¬ 
mediately, forgetting even to thank Caroline; she soon 
returned with her father, and, after many simple, but 
sincere thanks and apologies, they both went back 
into the cottage. 

**l am like you, mamma,'* said Caroline, “I am 
exceedingly fond of country people. Jlow genteel 
Manette is! what sweetness, what satisfaction in her 
countenance! how charming when she blushes, and 
wliat excellent cream, and bread, and milk, she has 
given us! I am sure you have made all these good 
people very happy, by inviting them to come to dine 
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at the Castle; they will long talk of the chance that 
brought us to^iay to their cottage.” 

“ This little adventure/' answered Madame de Cle* 
mire, “ calls to ray mind an anecdote I hate read ifi 
the Russian History.” 

“ Dear, dear rnamn.4, do tell it us.” 

“ With all my heart.”—The Caar I wan* sometime* 
went about disguised, in order that he might the be* 
ter discover what the people thought of his govern* 
ment. One day as he was walking alone in the cooh- 
try, near Moscow, he came to a village, and, feigning 
to be spent by fatigue, asked relief. Ills dress was 
ragged, his appearance miserable, and, what ought td 
have excited the compassion of the hearers, and in* 
sured his reception, produced denial only. 

Full of indignation at the beard-hearted inhabitants, 
he was about to quit the place, when he perceived 
one more house, at which h s had not asked assistance ; 
it was the poorest cottage of the village; the emperor 

oproached, ami softly tapp* .’ >t the door, when in- 

autly a peasant came, and asked the stranger what 
ne wanted. “ 1 am almost dying with wearinessJfed 
hunger,” answered the caar, “ can you give metjfcl^ 
ing for one night.” 

“ Alas!” said the peasant, holding out bis hand to 
him, “you will have poor fare; you come at an ill 
time, my wife is in the pangs of labour, her cries will 
hinder you from sleeping; but come, come in at least, 
you will be out of the cold, and such as we have yod 
shall be welcome to.” 

So saying, the peasant made the caar enter a small 
place full of children; one cradle contained two sleep¬ 
ing soundly; a little girl of three years old was laid 
upon a rug, near her two little brothers, asleep like*’ 
wise; while the two eldest sisters, the one six and the 
other seven, were on ther knees, crying and praying 
to God for the deliverance of their mother, who was 

* About the year 1550 . This anecdote has bees 
taken from a work entitled Fastes de Poloene dt 
Bussie. Tom. II, p. 40. 

VOT^ I, 
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In the adjoining room, and whose plaints and groani 
were distinctly heard. 

41 Stay here," said the peasant to the emperor, “ I 
will go and get something for you to entso saying, 
he went out, and soon returned with black bread, 
eggs, and honey. 41 You see all I can give you,” said 
he, “ partake of it with iny children, 1 must go and 
assist my wife.’* 

” Yoor charity, your hospitality,” said the czar, 
u should bring happiness on yoor house; I have no 
doubt but God will reward yonr virtues.” 

“ Pray for niy wife, my good friend,” replied the 
peasant; " pray to the Almighty she may be.happily 
delivered, that's all I wish.” 

'** Would that make you happy V* 

“Happy! Judge yourself. J have five fine child¬ 
ren, a wife that I love, a father and mother, both in 
good health, and my labour is sufficient to maintain 


them all." 

« Awl does yonr father and mother live with youl 

« Certainly! They we within, wiih my wife.” 

* But yonr cabin ii w very wall." 

Saoh! if. lare* eiungl>,.inc*ithold.u»»tl. 

So living, the peauot went to Id. wife. w 
hoar after w»« happily delivered. J he good peiuan ,, 
Sported with joy, bronght hi. child to d.ew tto 
enr, “ Look,” Mid he, “ look, thi. u the “ 
bath brought me; may God preerve hint like my 
others! look how strong and hearty he is. 

The czar took the child in his anus, and lookca 
at him with a full heart. “ I know by the physiog¬ 
nomy of this child,” said he, “ J wm certain he wilt 
be happy; I would lay my life he will arrive at 


great preferment.” 

The peasant smiled. . . 

At this moment the two little girls came to Kiss 
their new-bora brother, which their grandmother wai 
come to take back: the little ones followed her, and 
the peasant, laying himself down on his bed of straw, 
invited the stranger to do the same. In a moment 
the peasant was in a peaceful and sound sleep, an* 
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the czar, sitting up, looked around, and beheld, with 
render emotion, the sleeping children and the sleeping 
father. The most profound silence reigned in the 
cottage. “What calm! what tranquillity 1” said the 
emperor; “virtuous, happy'inan; how peaceable he 
sleeps on this straw; ambitious cares, suspicion and 
remorse, trouble not his repose: how delicious is the 
sleep of innocence!” 

In such-like reflections the emperor passed the night. 
The peasant awaked at the break of day, and the czar, 
taking leave of him, said, “ I must return to Moscow, 
my friend, 1 am acquainted there with a benevolent 
man, to whom 1 will speak concerning you; I am 
certain J can prevail on him to stand godfather to 
your child; promise me, therefore, that you will wait 
for me to come to the baptism; 1 shall be back in 
three hours at the farthest/' 


The peasant did not think much of this mighty pro¬ 
mise, but, naturally good-natured, he easily consented 
to the stranger’s intreaties; after which the czar im« 
mediately took his leave. 


The three hours, however, were soon gone, ana 
nobodyappeared; the peasant, therefore, followed.!® 
his family, was preparing to carry his child to cnardfc 
As he was going out of his cottage, he suddenly beard 
the neighing of horses, and the sound of many coachei. 
The peasant looked out and saw a multitude of horse- 
men and superb carriages; he knew the emperors 
guards, and invited all his family to come and see the 
czar go by; they all ran out in a hurry, and placed 


themselves before their door. ' 

The carriages and horsemen filed off orderly in a 
circular line, and at last the czar’s state coach stopt 
opposite the cottage of the good peasant. The guards * 
pushed back the crowd, which the hope of seeing 
their sovereign had drawn together; the coach-door 
opened, and the czar descended, perceived bis host 


and advanced. 

“I promised you a godfather,” said be; I am 
come to fulfil my promise: give me your child, ana 


follow me to church.’* 
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The peasant stood like a statue! looking at the czar 
With amazement equal to his joy! In a kind of itnpefac- 
lion he examined his magnificent robes, the sparkling 
jewels with which they were adorned, the lordly train 
that surrounded him, and, in the midst of all this 
pomp, could not discover the po ir stranger who had 
lain all night with him upon straw. The emperor 
for a moment enjoyed his perplexities and astonish* 
ment in silence, then spoke to him thus : 

“ Yesterday you performed the duties of hospita¬ 
lity ; to-day I come to acquit myself of the most de¬ 
lightful duty of a sovereign, that of recompensing 
Virtue. I shall not remove you from a state to which 
you do so much honour, and the innocence and tran¬ 
quillity of which T regret; but I will give you such 
things as you want: you shall have numerous docks, 
rich pastures, and a house, In which you may witli 
ease perform the duties of humanity; the new-born 
infant shall become my ward—for you must remem¬ 
ber,' 1 Mid the czar, smiling, “ I predicted he would 
be fortunate.” 

The peasant said not a word, but, with tears of 
gratitude in his eyes, ran for the child, brought him, 
ahd laid him down at the emperor's feet. 

The czar was moved, took the child in his arms, 
and carried him himself to church; after which, not 
willing to deprive him of his mother's milk, he took 
him back to the cottage, ordering that the child should 
be sent to him as soon as it was weaned. The czar 
faithfolly kept his promise, had the boy educated in 
his palace, established his fortune, and heaped bene¬ 
factions on the good peasant and his family.— 

M Ah!'' cried Cresar, “ how severely must those 
villagers lament, who inhospitably shat their doors 
against the disguised emperor; they were justly pun¬ 
ished for their heard-heartedness; shame and repent¬ 
ance are the natural consequences of ill actions. 

“ But how is it,” said Pulcheria, “ that the wicked 
do not think of that t” 

n A bad heart,” my dear, u stifles the natural lights 
of reason* The wicked are much to be pitied; it was 
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therefore that the Persian sage made the following 
prayer: ‘Have mercy, O God, upon the wicked. 
As for the good, when you made them good, yon 
made them happy.* ** 

So saying, Madame de Clemire quitted the cot¬ 
tage, and returned with her children to the Castle; 
they talked of nothing on their way but the Czar 
lwau. “ Dear mamma,*’ said Pulcheria, “ I wish you 
would relate something from history, every time that 
you are so good as to take us out a walking.*'—“ Do, 
mamma,** said the rest, “ that is well thought of.” 

“ And so you would have me regularly every day 
tell you a story in the morning, and a story in the 
evening! It seems you depend very much upon my 
memory.” 

** And upon your goodnature too, mamma.” 

“ Well, my dears, I will do my best to justify your 
good opinion of me.” 

At hearing this, each of the children ran again and 
again to kiss their mamma. 

They were now almost at the Castle gates; as soon 
as they got home, Madame de Clemire gave her 
daughters their daily tasks, aud Caesar went to hia 
studies with the abbe. After dinner Madame de Cle¬ 
mire, having a letter to write, left her children in 
the hall with the abbe, during the hour of recreation. 
In a quarter of an hour Madame dc Clemire, having 
fiuiBhud her letter, returned; she perceived Caroline 
and Pulcheria sitting together reading in a coiner. 

“ What are you reading there, my dears,” said 
Madame de Clemire? 

” ft is a book, mamma, that Mademoiselle Julienne 
has lent us.” 

“ Mademoiselle Julienne! is she capable of direct¬ 
ing you iu the choice of books? And, besides, ought 
you to borrow books without informing me?” 

** That’s what 1 told these young ladies,” said the 
abbl, who was playing at chess with the curate at the 
other end of the room, “ but they would not believe 
me. Master Caesar is more rational, he is overlook¬ 
ing our game, and reading the Journal de Pari*” 
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** Let me see what book it is,” said Madame de 
Clemire. 

“ It is Le Prince Perclnet , et La Princesse 
Gracieusc , mamma.” 

“ A fairy tale!” said the baroness. 

*' How can you be pleased with such a book f* 

** I see, mamma, 1 have done wrong; but I confess 
I km fond of fairy tales; they are very amusing; they 
are so marvellous, so extraordinary, and have so many 
changes from crystal palaces to golden castles, that 
its quite delighting to read.” 

** But don't you know,' that all these miracles] are 
false?” 

11 To be sure, mamma. They are fairy tales.” 

“ How does it happen, that this idea does not dis- 
gust you then.” 

“ We own, mamma, the stories yon tell us are a 
thousand times more interesting. I could hear them 
for ever, and I should soon be tired of fairy tales.” 

“ But if you are so fond of the marvellous, yon 
might far belter satisfy that inclination by reading 
books which are instructive.” 

** How so, mamma V 9 

" It is your ignorance only that makes you sup¬ 
pose the marvellous exists no where but in fairy tales. 
Nature and art afford phenomena as surprising, as 
the most remarkable incidents in Prince Perciuct.” 

" Is it possible, mamma T” 

u I will prove it is; and, for that purpose, under¬ 
take to write a tale the most striking and singular yon 
ever heard ; the marvellous of which shall all be true.” 

Caesar, who had overheard in part the conversa¬ 
tion, left chess and the Journal ileTaiis, and ap¬ 
proaching Madame de Clemire said, “Are you in 
earnest, mamma?” 

“ You shall judge yourself: I must have imaginary 
persons, aud fabulous incidents; but observe, the mar¬ 
vellous shall all be true: every thing that shall wear 
the face of prodigy or enchantment I will take from 
nature; the events shall be such as either have hap¬ 
pened, or do (Lilly happen at present.” 
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* Well, that now appears incredible.” 

“ But 1 am sure of one thing, mamma; which is, 
that you will have no crystal palaces, with pillars of 
diamond, in your tale.” 

“ Yes, since yon defy me to it, I will have crystal 
palaces, with pillars of diamond; and, what’s more, % 
city of silver.” 

“ What, without the assistance of magic, fairies, and 
necromancers!” 

“ Yes, without magic, fairies, or necromancers; with 
other events still more surprising.” 

“ I shall never recover from my amazement l 
Dear, clear, how impatient 1 am to hear your tale, 
mamma 1” 

“It will take me three weeks at least to write it; 
for 1 must look over several voyages and works of 
natural history.” 

“What, can you find in those instructive books 
things more marvellous than in Prince Pcrcinet ? 
llow docs it happen then, that fairy tales are not 
out of fashion 1” 

“Because the kind of tales I speak of require 
previous knowledge, which is only to be gained by 
study." 

“ But how then, mamma, shall we be ablp to un¬ 
derstand your tale?” 

“ I will employ no technical terms, and only relate 
the effects, without explaining their causes; so that 
if you had not been told it. should be all truth, yoa 
would have supposed it absolutely a fairy tale; but 
you must wait three weeks, during which time our 
evening and morniug stories shall all be suspended.” 

“ O dear, O deal—three weeks!” 

“ Do yourself justice, Caroline and Pnlcherla; 
have I not forbid you ever looking in a hook that 
was not given you, either by jae or your grand 
mamma.” 

“ That Is very true, and we deserve a longer pen* 
anoe.” 

To console themselves as much as possible, the 
children passed their time in the garden every eved 
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ing, and Madame de Cllmlre with them. M Look, 
mamma/' said Pnlcheria, “ at that bed of hyacinths: 
it is all mine,” cried she, with raptnre; “ how happy, 
dear mamma, liave you made your dear Fulcheria, 
by giving her that bit of ground: if I could but re¬ 
member always to follow your instructions, and never 
disobey you, nothing would be wanting to my happi¬ 
ness. Ah! mamma, 1 am sure you are as good as 
the sage who prayed for the wicked; do pray that i 
may be not so forgetful, nor so inquisitive, and that 
none of my hyacinths may die." 

. “ Then you are not tired of your garden." 

"HearI no, mamma, I am fonder and fonder of 
it every day." 

“That is not at all surprising; simple and innocent 
pleasures alone are durable; the palace and the 
throne soon become tiresome; a garden, cultivated 
by our own hands, never. Dioclesiaii, .when solicited 
by his former colleague, Maximian, again to take the 
imperial crown, which they had both long abdicated, 
only writ as follows in answer: * Come, my friend, 
and see the fine lettuces 1 have planted in my gardeu 
*| Salona.*'" 

“ Ah! but what would he have said if he had had 
my hyacinths 1” 

“ lake care, however, of being too fond of your 
flowers; beware of exoess in every thing; beware of 
an exclusive preference." 

44 Why, mamma, can one's fondness for flowers 
become a passion ?" 

“ Every thing may be abnsed by those who do not 
listen to reason, and do not subdue their whims: would 
you think there are people silly-enough,*mnd enongh, 
to give two or three hundred guineas for a flower-root V * 

“ Three hundred guineas I” 

44 ^ have seeu several hyacinths, at Haetlem In 
Holland, which have cost such smns.t 

• Histolre de Charlemagne, par M. Gaillard. Tom. 
I- p. *87. 

t A famous florist in-llolland, told me he had given 
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“ Bat what, mamma, could make a flower so 
dear V* 

“ 'Hie minute delicacy of amateurs; they, for exam¬ 
ple, seek for uncommon tints, and require a hyacinth 
should have certain properties, on which they set an 
imaginary value, and into which they inquire with the 
most scrupulous exactitude.” 

“Lord! mamma; amateurs are greater children 
than 1 am; their flowers of three hundred guineas do 
not smell better than mine, nor look better, its my 
opinion; and so, I would as lief have my little bed 
of hyacinths as any bed at llacrletn.” 

“ You are very right, my dear, to be satisfied with 
your own.” 

As they were thus conversing, a servant came to 
inform Madame de Clemire of the arrival of a coach. 
It was a visitor’s carriage, and contained M. and Ma¬ 
dame de Lu/.<inne, with their only daughter, Sidonia, 
a young lady of fifteen. Madame de Clentire had 
never yet seen them, because, though neighbours, they 
had passed the winter at Autun; and, supposing them 
come back, she had been to pay them a visit in the 
beginning of April, which they were now come to re¬ 
turn. 

M. de Luzanne was about forty, and rather hand- 


6800 livres (2031.) for a root; adding, that he had seen 
others far dearer. Many amateurs will not allow 
there are more than six species of flowers worthy the 
care of cultivation: these are, tiie hyacinth, the tulip, 
the anricula, the ranunculus, and the anemony: the 
hyacinth is one of the most beautiful, but least various 
colours; it is less common, too, than the others. Thp 
ranunculus is said to have been brought from Syria, 
during the time of the crusades; the anemony was 
transported from America, in the last century, by M. 
Bachelier; and they pretend that the hyacinth is a na¬ 
tive of the Cape of Good Hope. The most beautiful 
hyacinth is the ophir; it is yellow, intersected with 
purple spots on the inside. 

L 2 
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borne, of 'which, and having in bia youth been two or 
three times at Paris, he was very vain, lie had a 
profound contempt for every body bred in the conn* 
try, and treated his wife with disdain, and his daughter 
with indifference, supposing himself utterly superior 
to all such petty people; and consoling himself for the 
misfortune of living with none but his inferiors, by 
Imagining that his superiority was too evident not to 
he generally felt. 

Having never lived in the fashionable world, he 
Consequently was ignorant of its enstoms; he yet had 
the ridiculous vanity of pretending to know it well, 
and piqued himself on his gallantry, which he ex¬ 
pressed by phrases collected from tales and novels; 
the authors of which, by endeavouring to paint the 
manners of the great, had represented those only of 
their vulgar and humble imitators; this kind of eru¬ 
dition gave M. rie Lnzanne a tone of familiarity, a 
strange jargon and manners, as disagreeable as imper¬ 
tinent. 

Madame de Luzanne had none of these fopperies: 
her behaviour was simple and amiable; though con¬ 
temned by her husband, Bhe loved him to excess; and, 
unable to overlook the singularity of his character, the 
blindness of her too tender affection made her suppose 
his silly antics so many graces. 

Their daughter, Sidonia, was mild, modest, ingenu¬ 
ous, and sensible; spoke little, answered with timidity, 
aud blushed often; but there was nothing awkward in 
her embarrassment, nothing austere in her reserve, and 
there was no company in which her behaviour, her 
person, and her discourse, would have appeared mis¬ 
placed. 

Madame de Clemire, followed by her three children, 
entered the hall, where she found M. and Madame de 
Luzanne with their daughter. M. de Luzanne, ambiti¬ 
ous of pleasing a lady from Paris, never discovered so 
much folly and extravagance* After the first compli¬ 
ments, usual on such occasions, “ Madam,** raid he, 
addressing himself to Madame de Clemire, ** I dare not 
imagine that we can, may, or ought to flatter ourselves 
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with the hope of having you in our neighbourhood 
next winter.” 

" I am in expectation, sir, of not returning to town 
before the autumn after next." 

“ You are in expectation, madam! What a polite 
phrase !** 

“ 1 am delighted with the country.” 

** 1 hope, however, you will allow, madam, that 
when one has once lived in the capital, the country is 
no longer supportable. * Life is at Paris! Vegetation, 
only, is here.’ But a propos, mamma, how does Ver* 
glau do?” 

“ Do you mean my brother, sir?’* • 

“ Yes, madam, he was once one of my intimates) 
many a delightful evening have we spent together; a 
little elevated, 1 own, sometimes; his adventure with 
Bleinville made a noise; be is married since, and mar 
riage is an excellent cooler for the brain.” 

. “ lie has an amiable wife, sir, and is very happy. 

“ Yes, l know—she is very rich *, I have heard that 
one of her old uncles was lately dead, and left her tea 
thousand crowns a year (l asol.) That uncle was once 
a man of great gallantry; the country produces few so 
polite.” 

“ My sister, sir, was greatly afflicted at the loss of 
her unde; a worthy relation is a precious and a cer¬ 
tain friend." 

“ To be sure, madam; but a groaning old uncle, 
yon will own, is no great loss; each must have their 
turn to live, and the young would have great right to 
complain if tiie old were immortal. But do, madam, 
oblige me so far as to inform me, if Blandford be still 
as fond of champaign as formerly.” 

“You mean my uncle, sir, I presume." 

“ The very same, madam.” 

“ Upon my word I don't know." 

M He had a most delightful country-house—it was a 
paradise. You, madam, are too young to remember 
the Countess de Blane in her prime. When 1 was at 
Paris, she was the rage, the ton, the toast of the 
timet 1 remember she had a box at the opera." 
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Madame de Cllmire, endeavouring to make the 
conversation general, addressed herself to Madame de 
Luzanne; but M. de Luzanne, perceiving Caroline 
and Fulcheria, exclaimed, in pretended raptures,— 
“ There is beauty indeed! There are features! There 
are shapes! There are eyes I No, no; those eyes 
Were assuredly n< t made to remain in the conntry! It 
would be a public robbery—high treason in the court 
of Cupid, to keep them from the capital." 

“ What age is your daughter, pray sir?" said Ma¬ 
dame de CU-mirc. 

M She knows that,” answered carelessly M. dc Lu- 
«anne, meaning his wife; “for my part, I always 
forget. 1 ' 

Madame de Clemlre seized the opportunity of ask¬ 
ing Madame dc Luzanne the same question, and at the 
same time of speaking highly in praise of Sirionia; to 
which her mother listened with evident satisfaction, 
while M. de Luzanne, with a cold and absent air, 
tumbled over some pamphlets that lay npon the chim¬ 
ney-piece; then, turning suddenly to Madame de C'le- 
mire, said, “ What think you, madam, of our old La 
Paliniei e ? Could It be believed that tie had passed his 
youth at Paris? But such is the effect of the country 
air; it eats into, and destroys that smooth varnish, 
those elegant graces, which can only be conserved at 
the court, or in the capital; and 1 don’t doubt, ma¬ 
dam, but you find us a little rusty." 

These words, pronounced in a self-sufficient tone, 
asked for a compliment which they did not obtain: 
Madame dc Cll-mire c« merited herself with rendering 
justice to the understanding and inerit.of M. dc la 
Paliniere; after which, she spoke on indifferent sub¬ 
jects, and, in about a quarter of an bqpr, M. de Ln- 
zanne made a sign to his w ife, winch put an end to the 
visit. 

Returning home, Madame de Luzanne and her 
daughter said, they thought Madame de Clemire ex¬ 
ceedingly amiable; but M. de Luzanne, with a dry 
and discontented air, silenced them by answering, 
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Madame de Clemire was absolutely deficient in wit, 
judgment, and good breeding. 

" What an odd man,” said Caesar to his mamma, 
“ M. de Luzanne is.” 

“ Which way, Caesar V* 

“ I cannot describe which way, mamma, bnt he is 
so droll; his walk, his smile, his gestures, have some* 
thing in them so odd; and then, he speaks in such an 
affected manner, that—that—” 

“ But what do you mean by an affected manner?” 

“ Something unlike every body else, mamma; 
something at which one is every moment ready to 
laugh, and yet can give no reason why; just as one 
does, you know, mamma, at the antics of an ape.” 

“ Your simile is a little hardy, Ccesar, but very just.” 

u And then, he says, conserved, instead of pre¬ 
served ; and the capital , instead of Faris, 1 or the 
town.” 

“ Veiy true, though your criticism is rather minute; 
these expressions are all, in their own nature, equally 
proper, but custom determines which is to be pre¬ 
ferred ; and it is, in reality, these nice distinctions, 
which give one person’s language a superiority over 
another’s. He likewise says, the rage, and the ton, 
which are ridiculous and affected words, and, like 
many others, that arc at momentB fashionable, should 
be carefully avoided by people who wish to speak 
with that easy elegance, so pleasing to the ear, and so 
honourable to the understanding.” 

“ And did not you observe, mamma, when M. de 
Luzanne inquired after my uncle, he called him plain 
Verglan ?” 

** Yes; so, in speaking of M. de la Falinilre, he 
said. La I’aiimere: and this is an affectation of ease; 
a thing, in its own nature, exceedingly estimable in 
society, but exceedingly difficult to obtain, without 
degenerating into rudeness, as M. de Luzanne did in 
the above instances. And [ am sorry to observe, that 
at present, M. de Luzanne is far from being the only 
person who mistakes rudeness for ease, though no two 
qualities can possibly be more opposite. Tut let at 
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at present speak of Madame de Luzanne, and her 
daughter, Sidonia: what do you think of them f 

“ O, mamma, I think Madame de Luzanne exceed* 
ingly amiable; and her daughter appears to me quite 
charming.’* 

“ You are very right; she is obliging, modest, aud 
natural; and those are qualities which will please 
every person, and all nations.” 

“ I talked softly with Mademoiselle Luzanne, and 
she answered me with so much gentleness and com¬ 
plaisance, that, to be sure, thought 1, she would have 
been a miracle had she had a good education.” 

“ But, pray tell me what you understand by a good 
education.” 

“ Why, mamma—ours.” 

“ I am much obliged to you for the compliment, 
my dear; but it is not an eulogium, but a definition I 
demaud.” 

** A good education—a good education—is—is—is 
to have—is to have—a great many accomplishments. 
Mademoiselle de Luzanne told inc, herself, she neither 
understood music, drawing, nor dancing.” 

“ Don't you remember to have heard speak at Pa¬ 
ris of an opera singer, called Mademoiselle Floral” 

" Yes, mamma, the person that my aunt would not 
have, at the entertainment she gave yon.” 

“ The same; and that air, which you remember 
was so ill sung, would have been sung delightfully had 
Mademoiselle Flora come.” 

“ Yes, mamma; but, you know Mademoiselle Flora 
Is not a woman of character.” 

“ Very true; and yet, Mademoiselle Flora sings 
delightfully, dances well, plays on several instruments, 
and hat a great many accomplishments: thus, ac¬ 
cording to your definition, she has received a good 
education.” 

“ No, mamma, I perceive she has not.” 

“ I am glad you do; 1 would have you understand, 
that a brilliant, is not a good education. 1 have a 
thousand times repeated to you, that you ought not to 
place too high a value on things, which, in their own 
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nature, are of no importance. A well-accomplished 
person is possessed of a thousand attractions, a thou¬ 
sand graces, a thousand resources of pleasure, both to 
themselves and others. But can graces and attractions 
make us happy without virtue?’* 

“ Certainly not,” said Caesar; ** for to be happy, we 
must be loved and esteemed.” 

“ Dancing, drawing, and music, cannot render us 
either estimable or beloved.” 

“ And are they nothing, then, mamma, but trifling 
accomplishments ?” 

“ Even so; though infinitely less trifling than bean- 
ty, or personal charms; because, besides the inex¬ 
haustible amusement they afford ns, it costs great pains 
to acquire them: and it is with great reason supposed, 
that a young person so accompli died is tractable, in¬ 
dustrious, and persevering; therefore, in this point of 
view, these talents undoubtedly merit a certain degree 
of estimation.” 

u And what must we think of instructive studies, 
mamma?” 

“ Whatever may inform the mind, extend its pow¬ 
ers, and give perfection to our reason, must necessa¬ 
rily make us better: an extensive reading, a knowledge 
of various languages, of geography, geometry, and 
other sciences, enlarge the faculties; consequently, 
erudition cannot be called trifling.” 

“ Certainly not, since it contributes to render us 
more estimable; it is therefore far above things which 
we call accomplishments.” 

“ That cannot be disputed; nor, indeed, is there 
any thing superior to erudition, except the qualities of 
the heart. And now tell me,—suppose you were to 
meet a young woman totally unaccomplished, ignorant 
of every language but her own, without the elements 
of any one art—yet a lover of work and reading, 
never idle, always modest, of an equal, obliging die- 
position, fearful of doing-wrong, desirous of instruc¬ 
tion ; in fine, joiuing frankness to prudence,—answer 
*ie, I say, Pulcheria, would not you allow such a 
person had received a good education t” 
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" I sec, mamma, I was wrong. If Mademoiselle 
Luzanne is, as I believe her to be, all that you de- 
scribe, I assure you, I now think her education has 
been excellent." 

u Yes— Bince the true end of every teacher, her 
principal object, ought to be to weed out the defects, 
and encourage the virtuous propensities of her pupil; 
if, at last, she renders her a worthy and good woman, 
she has well fulfilled the noble duty of the difficult 
task she had undertaken.” 

“ I feel the truth of all this, mamma; but yet, if 
to such virtues the pupil could likewise add knowledge 
and accomplishments, education would then become 
perfect; and this seems very possible." 

“ It assuredly is so; and I flatter myself with the 
agreeable hope, that you shall one day be a proof of 
its possibility. I could cite several young persons, in 
whom not only the good qualities of the heart, but 
those of the mind and body are likewise all united, 
without reckoning Delphiue, Eglantine, and the amia¬ 
ble Eugenia." 

“ Well, mamma, I hope I shall never forget this 
conversation. I hope I shall always remember, that 
we ought not to place a great value on any but essen- 
tial things, and that I shall never again confound bril, 
liant with good educations; that is to Bay, with those 
which render us virtuous." 

“ All this goes to prove, that a tender mother, 
though buried in the country, without fortune, and 
without the assistance of any master, may, aided by 
vigilance and reason, give her daughter an excellent 
education; affection, patience, and a few. well-chosen 
books, will be sufficient." 

The same evening that this conversation happened, 
Caesar and his sisters, at supper, allowed themselves 
to take some liberties with the foibles of M. de Lu- 
aanne. Madame de Clemire reprimanded them very 
severely on that account. “ What!” Baid she, “I 
imagined 1 had received a great proof of your confi¬ 
dence jn me; I am sorry now to find, it was nothing 
but the effect of your malignity." 
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" O dear, mamma!” 

«it is natural and necessary yon should consult roe, 
ami tell me your opinions; acquaint me with the 
impressions you receive, in order that I may know if 
you judge well or ill. I, therefore, think it very pro- 
per you should tell me, with frankness and sincerity, 
what you think of such persons as visit here, provided 
your observations don't turn upon frivolous points. 
Thus, if in conversation, something should be said 
which you think contrary to good manners or good 
sense, 1 authorize you to acquaint me with your re* 
marks; this liberty is nothing more than a proof of 
your confidence in me; but the same liberty, taken in 
the presence of others, is maiiciouB, or, at least, India* 
creet." 

“ Dear mamma, we have done very wrong.” 

“ You have, indeed. Malice is an odious vice, and 
is, in youth, especially as ridiculous aa it is hateful and 
disgusting. Are you, at your age, or will you be at 
the age of eighteen or twenty, capable of judging and 
deciding on things that are to be condemned? Your 
reputation will not then be established, and how wilt 
yon obtain the general esteem, if you shew yourselves 
fickle, indiscreet, and malicious? Without experience 
yourselves, will you not stand in need of the induU 
gence of others? And who will be indulgent to youth, 
when malicious? In giving way to the emotions of 
malice, you would lose all the graces of such an age, 
and prove yourselves equally deficient in discernment, 
understanding, and principles." 

■Ihis lesson made so much the more impression upon 
Caesar and his sisters; for that Madame de Clcinire 
terminated it, by declaring their conduct had retarded 
the recommencement of the evening tales. 

“ For how long, mamma?" cried they, mournfully. 

“ At present,” answered Madame de Clcinire, “ I 
am writing the marvellous talc that I promised you.” 

** And, when it is finished, shall not we begin 
again ?’» 

“No; not till a fortnight after." 

u Dear, that will be very long.” 
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“ It is occasioned by your own error, for which 
you ought to be sorry: murmuring, you know, would 
only prolong the penance.*’ 

*• Murmur! mamma! Could we be so ungrateful! 
No; we know your justice, and it is that which af¬ 
flicts us so much.” 

A few tears were here shed, which were wiped off 
by maternal tenderness, while the gentle caresses of so 
good a mother comforted them for so severe a punish¬ 
ment. 

Madame de Clemire, however, continued busily to 
employ herself in writing the tale she had promised 
them; and the fifteenth of June, she informed them 
it was finished and copied. Their joy would have 
been very great, had they not sighed to remember 
they must yet wait another fortnight, before they 
should hear it read. The Bweet and varied pleasures 
of the most delightftil of all the season^, rendered this 
privation, however, much less painful than it would 
have been during the long evenings of winter: the 
cherries began to redden, and the woods already pro¬ 
duced wild strawberries: Caesar had learnt from Au¬ 
gustin how to climb trees, and had several times 
brought home, in triumph, nests of linuets or chaf¬ 
finches, with half-fledged young. Happy was the sister, 
to whom such precious gifts were destined I What 
joy, what gratitude did they excite! And yet, in re¬ 
ceiving them, they remembered, with pity, the poor 
mother, deprived of her young; but they treasured up 
the nests, and bought cages for the birds. 

They busied themselves in making osier baskets, and 
coronets of rushes. These amusenients.did not make 
them neglect the cultivation of their garden: the jon¬ 
quils and pinks had replaced the hyacinths; the lilies 
were no longer in flower: but wbo could regret them 
When the rose was half blown? 

One morning, while Madame de Clemire was walk¬ 
ing with the abbe and her little family, near the chil¬ 
dren’s garden, Pulcheria asked permission to pay a 
visit to her rose trees. Leave given, away she ran, 
entered the garden, and there unexpectedly found a 
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fine full-blown rose: desirous of plucking it for an 
offering to her mamma, and the stalk being thick and 
thorny, and she without either knife or scissors, pa¬ 
tience, or strength, she thought she might wrap her 
hand in her apron, and, without danger, thus defend-^ 
ed, seize and pluck it. Vo sooner had she laid hold 
on it, but she shrieked, drew back suddenly her bleed¬ 
ing fingers, and gave so violent a shake to the tree, 
that the beautiful rose shed about half its leaves. Tul- 
chcria could not retain her tears at this sight; the loss 
of the rose was even more painful than were the 
wounds in her fingers'; she was sorry that the blood, 
which had dropped from her hand, had tarnished the 
flower; she drew it away, and found some relief by 
weeping over ihe remains of her rose. 

Madame de Clcmire, pale and trembling, ran pre¬ 
cipitately into the garden; the abbe atul her brother 
and siBter followed; she heard the cry of her child, 
and hastened with fear to her assistance. Pulcheria, 
at the sight of her mamma, was ashamed of having 
cried so loud for such a trifle, and ran into her arms. 
After she had related her adventure, she added, “ It 
was the finest of all the roses, mamma, and I intended 
to give it you.” 

“ Well, but the loss of your rose could not be the 
ridiculous occasion of a cry which terrified me so 
greatly V* 

“ Dear mamma,! did not think I cried so very loud.* 

“ It seems to me that I never heard a shriek so 
piercing.” 

“ I hat was because you knew the sound of the voice. 
Dear mamma, you can hardly stand, you tremble so; 
pray sit down.” 

“ Well, well, I am very glad you wept only at the 
loss of your rose, and because you meant to give it 
me; the motive is so amiable.” 

“ Mamma I” 

“ What's the matter with you, my dear! Why do 
you seem so much embarrassed V* 

" Because—because, mamma, I—I weep a little at 
the pain of the thorns too.* 
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That frank confession procured the tenderest caress* 
« and praises to Pulcheria. 44 Always preserve the 
same candour, the same generosity, my dear little 
girl,” said Madame de Clemire; “ always tell the 
truth, and never accept of false praise. There is a 
meanness, as well as injustice, in accepting praise 
we do not merit: a noble mind is happy because it 
has done good, and not because it is applauded.” 

44 It is certain,” said the abbe, “ that Mademoiselle 
Pulcheria has a natural frnkness, which cannot be 
too much admired; but it is mucb to be wished, she 
should be as courageous as she is sincere.” 

44 Happily for me,” answered Pulcheria, 44 courage 
is a quality not necessary to a woman.” 

44 It is true,” replied the abbe, 44 that a woman, not 
having tho strength of a man, cannot have his valour; 
she is not intended to wield the sword, nor command 
armies; therefore may, without dishonour, be deficient 
in courage: if, however, she is absolutely destitute of 
that quality, she is much to be pitied, and indeed 
cannot be perfectly esteemed: it is not required she 
should be a heroine, but absolute pusillanimity is un¬ 
pardonable.” 

“ Besides,” added Madame de Clemire, 11 if yon 
wept at the wound of a thorn, what would you do 
at the drawing of a tooth 1 How will you support 
numerous other ills, inseparable from humanity, snety 
as a violent head-ache, cholic, or nervous attack 1” 

44 1 wish, mamma, 1 was more courageous.” 

“ It depends entirely on yourself, my dear.” 

44 On me, mamma! how 1” 

“Imitate your brother, and learn to suffer without 
complaining, that is the whole secret.” 

“ But that is very difficult, mamma.” 

11 Not in the leafct; a little command over yourself, 
and a few reflections, will soon shew you it is very 
attainable. Complaints aggravate and augment our 
sufferings, while our endeavours not to complain, di¬ 
vert the mind from dwelling on them. The other day, 
for example, during your walk, you were thirsty s 
what were you the better for repeating a hundred 
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times, as yon did, ‘How thirsty I am! O dear, O 
dear, how thirsty I am! I shall die with drought !* 
You were very importunate, made every body un¬ 
easy, took no part in the conversation, and yet all 
your complainings did not procure you a single drop 
of water." 

“Mis very true, mamma, it is a bad habit I have 
got; and what vexes me most with myself is, that I 
wearied you, my dear mamma." 

“ No, Pulcheria, it is not weariness, it is not that 
kind of sensation I feel; when you complain, I par¬ 
take in all your sufferings, whether real or imaginary; 
1 am your mother, I am therefore afflicted when you 
are unhappy; but if you were not a child, I should 
have more contempt than pity for yon; for, generally 
speaking, we have no compassion for trifling pains, 
except wheu they are borne with patience.” 

“1 will endeavour to correct myself, mamma; I 
promise you I will." 

A few days after this, the penance being ended, 
Madame de Clcmire promised, in the evening, to 
read them the tale she had written. After supper 
they ran directly into the hall, and Madame de C16- 
mire, sitting by the side of a table, took her manu¬ 
script from her pocket. 

“ Before I begin," said she, “ you ought to recol¬ 
lect, that l have undertaken chiefly to relate extraor¬ 
dinary, yet possible events; incidents which to you 
shall appear incredible, but which, however, have, 
or might have all happened: in a word, phenomena, 
the existence of which, past or present, is well proved. 
I have only invented the plot of the story, that is to 
say, the sole part which to you shall appear credible ; 
while all that you will think marvellous, all that will 
recal to your minds your fairy tales. Is precisely true 
and natural.” 

"O, that will be charming!” 

“You will think my iucredible truths a thousand 
times better then your common, well confirmed, every¬ 
day truths." 
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** But what, mamma, must we continually believe 
what we cannot comprehend 1" 

“ Do not think yourself humbled by that, Csciar; 
that is a destiny common to manhood, as well as in 
fancy; our capacities are too confined to comprehend 
all the truths which are demonstrable; and it would 
be absurd to affirm a thing does not exist, because it 
is beyond the limits of our understandings. Let as 
not adopt errors, but let us not give way to that vain 
and ridiculous presumption which rejects, with dis¬ 
dain, and without examination, every thing that rea¬ 
son cannot conceive.’* 

“ Well, mamma, you have told us, that every thing 
in your tale is well proved; therefore we may blindly 
believe and take the facts for granted, and that is as 
much as 1 desire.” 

“ I wish to understand what I bear, mamma, and 
therefore shall be glad of your explanations.” 

“ I will willingly explain whatever T can ; but that 
will not be much. I am not learned, besides, as I 
have said: there is an infinity of plnenomena in ex 
istence, of which the most learned men cannot explain 
the causes.” 

gt And will you interrupt your tale, mamma, at 
each marvellous circumstance, to give ns an explana¬ 
tion V 

“ O, no; for, as you may well think, such inter¬ 
ruptions would spoil my story. 1 have written notes, 
which we will read with attention another time. At 
present, if you will listen, I will begin.*’ 

“ Ay, that we will, willingly, dear mamma.” So 
saying, they drew their chairs nearer to Madame do 
CJemire, who opened her manuscript, and read aloud 
the following tale:— 
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ALPHONSO AND DALINDA; 

OB, 

THE MAGIC OF ART AND NATURE. 

A MORAL TALE. 


Ce n’cet point cn se promenant dans nos campagnes 
cnltivees, ni mcine en pircourant toutes les lerres 
du domaine tie l'homme, que l’on pcut connoltrc lea 
grands etfuts des variety's de la nature: c’est en se 
transportant des sables burlans de U Torride aux 
glacieres ilea Poles, &c. *— M. de Bujj'on. 

A LPIXONSO, the hero of our history, was born in 
^ Portugal. His father, Don Ramirez, enjoyed 
riches and preferment because he was a favourite. 
Born of an obscure family, but with a subtile, intrigu¬ 
ing, and ambitious character, he introduced himself 
at court, found protectors, formed partisans, and be¬ 
came at last the idol of his sovereign. The young 
Alphonso was educated at Lisbon, in the sumptuous • 
palace of his father: an only son to the richest and 

* It is not by walking in our cultivated fields, it is 
not by riding post through any habitable country, that 
the great varieties and effects of nature may be known ; 
but in transporting oneself from the burning sands of 
the torrid zone, to the icy mountains of the poles.— 
AT. de Buff on. 
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most powerful man in the kingdom, adulation kneel' 
ed at his cradle, accompanied and corrupted his 
youth. 

Don Ramirez, occupied by great projects, and 
little cabal*, could not be at the same time an as¬ 
siduous courtier And a vigilant father; he was there- 
fore obliged to commit the care of his son’s education 
to strangers. Alphonso had teachers of languages, 
history, geography, mathematics, music, and drawing; 
all’of whom wondered, or pretended to wonder, at bis 
prodigious capacity and strength of genius. Notwilh* 
standing which, Alphonso learnt little except to draw 
flowers, and play a few airs on the guitar. 

This was sufficient to charm all the ladies of the 
court, especially when he gave them to understand he 
was also a profound mathematician, an excellent na* 
turalist, and a great chymist. Neither did he tell 
them any thing he did not himself believe; for liis 
governor, his teachers, his valets, and the crowd of 
complaisant people that paid their court to bis father, 
all declared he was a miracle so repeatedly, he could 
not doubt of its being a certain fact. 

lie not only supposed himself the most distinguish¬ 
ed young man at court, by bis talents, beauty, and 
knowledge, but be likewise believed his birth to be 
as illustrious as his fortune. Don Ramirez, during 
bis leisure moments, bad invented a list of his forefa¬ 
thers, as far back as the fabulous times of Lnsus ;* 
which genealogy, every body but his son laughed at: 
the world is not apt to credit old titles, never heard of 
till the pretended owner la become rieji.' Alphonso, 
however, too vain not to be credulotis on snch a sub¬ 
ject, saw no one superior to Ms father, except his so. 
vereign, and the btanehes of the royal family; and 
yet Alphonso, inebriated with pride, full of ignorance, 
folly, and presumption, spoilt by pomp, flattery, and 

The Portuguese were anciently called Luritanlana, 
from Lusos or Lysas, one of their kings, who, accord¬ 
ing to the fable, was either the ion or companion of 
Bacchus. 
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fortune’s favours; Alphonso, I say, was yet not lost 
past retrieving, he was possessed of courage, a feeling 
heart, anil a good understanding; and the inconstancy 
of fortune was preparing a lesson, that should teach 
him to know himself. 

As Don Ramirez owed his elevation only to in¬ 
trigue, so a new intrigue unexpectedly changed his 
destiny; Jic was disgraced and stripped of all his em¬ 
ployments, just as Alphonso was seventeen. This un¬ 
foreseen revolution not only deprived Don llamircz of 
titles that ilattered his pride, hat also of a great part of 
his wealth; and he was one of those little ambitious 
people, who equally regret titles -and riches: besides 
he wa« In debt, and his disgrace made his creditors 
as pressing and importunate, as they had been former¬ 
ly moderate and forbearing; in fine, Don Ramirez 
saved nothing of all his fortune, except his magnifi¬ 
cent palace at Lisbon. 

It is true, Unit this palace contained immense riches, 
in furniture, plate, paintings, and especially in dia* 
monds; all which Ramirez only wailed for a favour¬ 
able opportunity to sell, when a dreadful adventure 
happened, which gave the finishing stroke to his mis¬ 
fortunes. lie had not yet ventured to tell his son, 
that the state of his affairs forced him to sell his pa- 
lace, fluid return in the country. At last he determin¬ 
ed to declare his real situation, and accordingly sent 
for him one morning, to open liis heart to him on 
that subject. 

As soon as they were alone, ** Tell me, Alphonso/' 
said Don Ramirez, “ what effect has my disgrace and 
the loss of my fortune had upon you V* —“ 1 have al¬ 
ways thought, my father,” said Don Alphonso, “ from 
having always heard, during your prosperity, that ne¬ 
ver ministry was so gloriouB as your's, nor ever mi¬ 
nister so loved and respected by a nation: the love 
of the people, therefore, aud the glory you have ac¬ 
quired, ought to console you for your unjust disgrace, 
besides, you have so many friends, who, no doubt, 
Wi ‘ l # return as usual, the moment you shall .wish 
thenfiato do. Don Is ugnez, Don Alvarez* and many 
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others whom I have met, have all protested as much 
to me; several of them have even told me, that \ ey 
have only seemed to absent themselves, the better to 
serve you in secret: add to which, you still have an 
immense fortune, and an illustrious birth; and, in spite 
of the snares of envy, will ever remain the first peer 
of the realm.” 

“ You are deceived, Alphonso,” interrupted Don 
Ramirez; “ what are you ignorant, that the name of 
my father was absolutely unknown?” 

* C I know it was,” replied Don Alphonso; “ but I 
also know, that the old titles which you have retraced 
in our family, make it equal to any in the kingdom. 
You yourself, my father, have deigned to read those 
precious proofs of honour, which are contained in the 
casket that is locked up in your cabinet.” 

Don Ramirez listened and siglred ; he had had the 
ridiculous vanity to purchase a genealogy, and never 
sufficiently felt, till his disgrace, how superfluous, un¬ 
worthy, and contemptible is such deceit. At last he 
saw what flattery till then had hidden, which was, 
that, except his son, every body knew his birth, and 
laughed at his silly pretensions. He wished to unde¬ 
ceive Alpln nso, but could nut resolve to confess a 
falsity which must make him appear so meau. 

He was in this mournful perplexity and silence, 
when he was suddenly staggered, and Baw Alphonso 
reel; the colour forsook his cheeks, and he rose; 
« Save yourself, my father,” cried Alphonso, “ sup. 
port yourself on my arm, follow-come- 

So saying, he impetuously hurried his father away ; 
at the same instant a thousand confusi.-d cries were 
heard; they ran towards the stair-case, and as they 
ran the floor opened beneath the feet of Alphonso, 
who, that he might not drag his father dow'n to des¬ 
truction, quitted the arm of Don Ramirez, instantly 
oink, and seemed buried in the ruins. 

Alphonso had the good fortune, however, to be only 
slightly wounded; he rose, and found himself iu his 
father's cabinet: amongst the rubbish which surround¬ 
ed him were two caskets, one containing the Jewels 
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of his father, the other, the so much vaunted genea¬ 
logy. Alphonso did not hesitate; willing to Bavc, 
amidst this dreadful disaster, that which appeared to 
him most precious, he seized the box of titles, and fled 
into the garden; but, recollecting the danger of his fa¬ 
ther, was determined, at the hazard of his life, again 
to enter the house, when lie heard Don Ramirez call¬ 
ing him at the other end of the garden. 

It was not without difficulty they rejoined each 
other; the earth on which they trod, like the sea agi¬ 
tated by a violent tempest, rose in mountains, or sunk 
in dreadful vallies beneath Alphouso’s feet. His ear 
was struck by a subterranean sound, like the roaring 
of waves furiously breaking upon the rocks; he stag¬ 
gered,fell, got up, and fell again; and, unable to keep 
upon hiB feet, crept on all fours, with great difficulty, 
towards his father. He saw the earth open on all 
sides, ami forming gnlphs, whence issued fire and 
flame, which rose and vanished in the air; the hea¬ 
vens became dark, the pale and livid lightning pierced 
through the Mack clouds that covered them, tlie deep 
thunders rolled, and Alphonso beheld the bolts of hea¬ 
ven ready to fall on his head, and hell opening be¬ 
neath his feet. 

Often, when he imagined himself within a step of 
his father, a new shock threw them at a distance; the 
sweat rau down liis face, his dollies and hair were 
covered with sand and dust: yet, amidst the scene of 
horrors, he never abandoned his dear casket; he ima¬ 
gined Don Ramirez would receive it with transport: 
that idea sustained his courage and his strength. At 
last he rejoined his father, who received him with open 
arms, though with an aching heart. “ Oh my father !” 
cried Alphonso, “ look, I have saved the casket.” 

** The jewels I” hastily replied Don ltamirez. 

“ No, no,” replied Alphonso, “ 1 knew better how 
to choose; it is your genealogy.” 

Don Ramirez, in dreadful consternation, raised his 
eyes to heaven: ** i am justly punished,” said he, 
“ for my ridiculous vanity.” lie could say no more, 
his tears interrupted bis speech. Alphonso, too much 
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prepossessed and agitated to comprehend the meaning 
of these words, continued in his former error, and 
thought only of saving his father. A moment’s calm 
left them time to consider the mournful object that 
surrounded them. 

They sat down opposite their palace, now half des¬ 
troyed : that magnificent palace, built within the last 
ten years, that palace so new, so rich, so admired, is 
now only a heap of ruins. Whoever had beheld the 
bare walls, the mouldered columns, the glassless win 
dows, would have believed that time alone could have 
produced so terrible a revolution 1 Ages seemed ne¬ 
cessary to destroy a monument built with so much 
solidity, and yet the fearful destruction is the work of 
a few minutes! 

The garden, too, that master-piece of art and nature, 
is now an unmeaning chaos of dust; mud, and mould, 
ered leaves, in the morning there was seen a superb 
cascade, where is it now? In the very spot where an 
artificial mount was raised, at a prodigious expense, 
gapes a dreadful gulph. What are become of the 
citron groves, the marble statues, the vases of alabas¬ 
ter and of porphyry? A few vestiges still remain, a 
few broken fragments,the rest is swallowed up and lost ? 

Don Ramirez looked at the surrounding dissolution; 
he was sitting near a little wood, that had risen be¬ 
neath his own eyes; the trees are all torn up by the 
roots, scattered here and there, buried or extended in 
the mire: those trees, destined to survive the hand that 
planted them, are torn from the bosom of the earth, 
with as much case and rapidity, as.the verdure and 
yielding dowers that grew beneath their shade. 

“ Oh! day of horrors!” cried Don Ramirez aloud ; 
“ lost labours, treasures interred iu this place of ter¬ 
rors ; why did not I make a better use of the money 
this building and this garden have cost? But the earth¬ 
quake is abated,* let ns endeavour to regain the ruins, 
let us save my diamonds if possible.” 

* The earthquake which happened in Sicily 1092-3; 
the history of which is given by Mr. Hartop, Father 
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So saying, he arose, and at the same instant a new 
and dreadful shock extended him again upon the 


Alessandro Burgos, and Vin Bonajutus, is one of the 
most terrible ones in ail history: it shook the whole 
island; and not only that, but Naples and Malta 
shared in the shock. It was of the second kind men¬ 
tioned by Aristotle and Pliny, viz. a perpendicular 
pulsation or succession. “ U was impossible/' said 
the noble Bonajutus, “ for any body in this country 
to keep oil their legs on the dancing earth; nay, those 
that lay on the ground were tossed from side to side, 
as on a rolling billow, and high walls leaped from 
their foundations several paces, &c. Phil. Trans . 
No. 207.—The mischief it did is amazing; almost all 
the buildings in the countries were thrown down; 
fifty-four cities and towns, besides an incredible num¬ 
ber of villages, were cither destroyed or greatly dam¬ 
aged. We shall only instance the fate of Catania, one 
of the most famous, ancient, and flourishing cities in 
the kingdom, the residence of several monarch!, and 
an university. 'I his once famous, now unhappy Ca¬ 
tania, to use the words of Fa. Burgos, had the greatest 
share in the tragedy. F. Anton. Serrovita, being on 
his way thither, and at the distance of a few miles, 
observed a black cloud, like night, hovering over the 
city; and there arose from the mouth of Montgibello 
great spires of flame, which spread all around; the sea, 
all of a sudden, began to roar and rise in billows; and 
there was a noise, as if all the artillery in the world 
had been at once discharged; the birds flew about 
astonished; the cattle in ihe fields ran crying, &c. 
His, and his companions horses stopped short, trem¬ 
bling, so that they were forced to alight. They were 
Uo sooner off, but they were lifted from the ground 
above two palms; when, casting his eyes towards 
Catania, he, with amazement, saw nothing but a thick 
cloud of duBt in the air. This was the scene of their 
calamity, for, of the magnificent Catania, there was 
not the least footstep to be seen. S. Bonajutus assures 
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ground : the remaining walls tumbled, the rubbish 
was ingulfed, and the palace disappeared; a whirl* 
wind, and cloud of smoke and dust rose as it were at 
his feet; yet, amidst this scene of desolation, Don 
Ramirez perceived a moment alter a band of harden¬ 
ed wretches, bearing lighted torches, and creeping to¬ 
wards the ruins of the palace, with an intent, before 
the last shock, to pillagc.t 

Alphonso wished to punish such unbridled villainy, 
and would have rushed upon them, had not his father 
caught and retained him in his arms. " Oh! my son,” 
said Don Katnire/., bathing him with a deluge of tears, 
“ let ns tly from this scene of horrid destruction; we 
arc near the banks of the Tagus, let us seek shelter 
and safety on board the ships. 

Alphonso lent one arm to his father, held the cas. 
ket in tlie other, left the garden, and entered one of 
the public squares; the houses were all in mins, over¬ 
thrown, or consumed, by the flames of a general con¬ 
flagration. Alter a thousand feat fill risks, Don Ka¬ 
mi rex ami the young Alphonso, at last, found protec. 
tion on board a vessel, commanded by the brave anil 
generous Fernandes. The same Fernandes, who tor¬ 


us, that of lH,f)l-l inhabitants, 18,000 perished there. 
The same author, from a computation of the inhabi¬ 
tants before and after the eailhqnake, in the several 
cities and towns, finds that near GO,000 perished out 
of 25^,000. 

t The greatest past cf Lisbon was, in fact, destroy¬ 
ed by incendiaries; who, during this dreadful disaster, 
set fire to the houses that they might pillage them with 
more impunity. The unfortunate inhabitants, who 
were the victims of this unheard of wickedness, found 
relief in the humanity of a generous nation. Iso 
sooner were the English informed of this terrible 
event, than they hastened to send them every succour 
of which they stood in need. This benevolent act 
cost the English six millions, but it gave them new 
claims to the esteem of all Europe. 
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mcrly had so much cause to complain of Hon Ramirez, 
but who, in this time of public calamity, saw only in 
an ancient enemy an unhappy man, to whom his as¬ 
sistance was become necessary, lie ran to Don Ra¬ 
miro/., embraced and consoled him ; lor compassion 
in great minds is so forcible and so delicate, that it 
can soften woes the most cruel. In the mean time, 
as Fernandes did not once bewail his own situation, 
Don Ramirez questioned lum concerning it. “ You 
had,” said he, “ a great fortune, is it not all lost in 
this dreadful day?” 

u My house at Lisbon is consumed.” 

“ The loss is, no doubt, considerable.” 

u No; the building was small and simple.” 

“ Your jewels and diamonds; are they saved?” 

** 1 had none.” 

'* You had a garden.” 

“ Yes; but far removed from Lisbon, where I pas¬ 
sed the greatest part of my time: it is in Alentojo.t 

“ I have heard of it, ami hope to God the earth¬ 
quake has not ravaged that province. Is your country- 
house a fine one ?” 

“ N'o; but is convenient.” 

** Have not yon formed some advantageous esta¬ 
blishments there 1” 

“ Some satisfactory ones; a manufactory, and a 
hospital.” (Don Ramirez sighed.) 

“ Is your hi an n factory profitable?” 

“ Yes; it gives subsistence to a number of work¬ 
men, and defrays in part the expenses at the hos- 
* 

“ I we you make a worthy use of jour wealth ; 
Heaven picscrve it to you. It is, indeed, horrible to 
be ruiued with a benevolent heart, ami to bo obliged 
to relinquish such honourable, such glorious establish¬ 
ments.” 

“ One should find consolation iu the remembrance 
of the good one had formerly done.” 

A province of Portugal, between the Tagus and 
the Guadiana. JEvora is the metropolis. 
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Don Ramirez again fetched a profound sigh, and 
bitterly regretted the use he had made-of his fortune; 
his eyes at last were opened; but too late, alas ! cither 
for his glory or repose. 

Thus totally ruined, Don Ramirez received from 
his sovereign, thanks to the solicitations of the noble 
Fernandes, a small pension, though sufficient to afford 
the means of subsistence. 'With this he determined to 
retire to the province of Eeira, whither lie departed 
with his son. and settled in an obscure but pleasant 
retreat, on the agreeable banks of the Mont lego; but, 
followed by deep regret ami incessant recollection, he 
found not the tranquillity he sought. 

Alphonse), devoted to ambition, and nothing abated 
in preBnmption and pride, consoled himself for the 
loss of fortune by the hope, that in time lie should 
establish a more brilliant, and far mg re solid one than 
What his father’s had been. He formed a thousand 
extravagant and chimerical projects, the absurdity of 
which his ignorance and vanity did not sutler him to 
perceive: incapable of reflecting and employing his 
time in a useful and rational rammer, he passed a great 
part of it in reading romances; these frivolous and 
dangerous books heated his imagination, and gave him 
false ideas of men and things. 

Not far from the retreat lie inhabited was the fa¬ 
mous Fountain of Love; a name it owed to two un¬ 
fortunate lovers, who, in ancient times, often met on 
its brinks, drawn thither by an imprudent passion. 
There it was that Don Pedro, and the beautiful, the 
tender Ines, a thousand times discoursed of their se¬ 
cret loves.t Two antique palm-trees* overshaded the 
fountain, united to each other by a flexible garland of 
vine branches and ivy. The water rises impetuously 

t Such is the tradition. This fountain still exists in 
Portugal, near the Mondego, and is called the Foun¬ 
tain of Love. Camoens, in his beautiful poem of the 
LuBiad, gives birth to this fountain, from the tears 
which the nymphs of the Mondego shed at the death 
of lnes. 
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from a majestic rock, ref urns in a cascade, and forms 
upon a bed of shells, a large rivulet, which slowly 
winds, ami gently murmurs among eternsd verdures, 
shrubs of myrtle, of citron, and the laurel rose. 

Thither Alphonso often went to read and ruminate. 
One morning happening to go later than ordinary, he 
heard,as he drew near the fountain, two persons speak¬ 
ing iu an unknown tongue: in one of their voices Al- 
phonso found an inexpressible sweetness, which won¬ 
derfully excited his curiosity; he hid himself, with 
emotion, behind a myrtle bush, through the branches, 
of which he discovered an object most worthy of fixing 
his attention: a yonng nymph, for so she seemed, 
scarce fifteen, of the most perfect beauty, was sitting 
on the banks of the fountain beside a man, who ap¬ 
peared to be her father; to him she was listening with 
the utmost attention, and by her looks it was evident 
he was reciting some interesting event. 

As he proceeded, he often pointed to the palm-trees 
and the fountain, whence Alphonso supposed lie was 
relating the history of the unhappy Ines. The angelic 
listener had fixed her eyes upon the unknown relater, 
and kept a profound silence; but, from the expression 
of her countenance, her thoughts might easily be di¬ 
vined; curiosity, fear, and pity, were successively 
painted in her eyes; and with so much energy, that 
Alphonso imagined himself was hearing a tale that she 
was telling; he saw her tears, and wept with her the 
death of lncs. Presently her eyes became suddenly 
dry, her cheeks pale, anil terror anil indignation suc¬ 
ceeded to pity. Alphonso shuddered iu sympathy, 
detesting the excess to which passion, and a desire of 
vengeance, had carried the unfortunate Don Pedro. 

The history of lues is ended, and yet the stranger 
conliuucs speaking; no doubt he is making prudent re¬ 
flections on the danger of the passions, and on the cri¬ 
minal and fatal imprudence of a young woman, who, 
without the consent of her parents, dared to choose 
for, and dispose of herself. 

The beauteous hearer ran to the arms of the stranger, 
with all the expression of the strongest feeling; then 
M ft 
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turned her glistening eyes towards that fountain which 
had formerly been a witness of the indiscreet vows of 
love: she sighed, fell on her knees, raised her clasped 
and eager hand* to heaven, and seemed to promise 
the author of her days an eternal obedience; her beau¬ 
ty iu that attitude had something celestial and an- 
gelic. 

Alphonso could not contain his extatic transports; 
an exclamation escaped aloud, and, fearing to be dis¬ 
covered, he hastily tied from his hiding place, full of 
the idea of w hat he had seen. He followed the first 
path he found, bat, presently awaking from his dream, 
again returned towards the fountain. 'The beauteous 
stranger was gone, and Alphonso contemplated with 
grief the place where she had sat, and thought he still 
saw her on her knees before her father. The next mo¬ 
ment he remembers her absence, his heart is oppressed, 
his eyes filled with tears, he is plunged into a profound 
and melancholy meditation, when suddenly he hears 
a cry of terror, which pierces him to the very heart. 

He runs—he flies: but what does he behold! It is 
the atranger alone, pale, dishevelled, and flying from 
a mad bull that pursues her. Alphonso darts towards 
her, seizes her in his arms, and bears her off at the 
very moment when, overcome by the excess of fear, 
she was fallen, not ten paces from the furious animal. 

Alphonso, charged with a burden so precious, ra¬ 
pidly turns aside behind the palm-trees of the fountain, 
and bears her senseless iu his arms in safety upon a 
high rock. 

Here he perceived the father of # thc stranger run¬ 
ning wild, and, as soon as he saw his daughter in safety, 
blessing God and her deliverer. At the same instant 
the bull returned, and bent his course towards the fa¬ 
ther, who had not time to avoid him, or mount the 
rock. In vain did Alphonso still hold his senseless 
prize in one arm, and extend the other towards her 
father; the latter cried aloud to him in Portuguese, not 
to abandon his daughter on that dangerous summit, 
and ran himself immediately behind one of the largest 
of the palm-trees of the fountain. 
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The bull endeavoured to pass between them *, the 
passage was narrow, lie was in full speed, his body be¬ 
came fixed between the trees, and head and horns cn. 
tangled iu the festoons of ivy and vine-trees. The 
stranger seized the moment, drew an etwee case from. 
Iris pocket, opened it, took out a pin, and ran it in the 
back of tin: hull : but how great was the surprise of 
Alphonso, when he. heard the bull bellow dreadfully, 
saw him drop, struggle to rise, again fall down, and, 
after a few vain efforts, expire.— 

“ Jsay,now, bui sure,” cried all the children at once , 
** that is not possible.” 

“ l’urdon me,” said Madame de Cleinire, “ but 
it is." 

“ What, mamma,” cried Caroline, “ a bull killed 
by the pi iek of a pin!” 

“ Ves, my dear, it is very true.” 

“ Then I hope you will not say,” said Pulcheria, " I 
was So very wrong, to cry when the rose thorns prick¬ 
ed my lingers.” 

“ That thorn was not quite so dangerous as the pin 
of the stranger.” 

“ Was it very long, mamma?” 

“ Much shorter than the pins with which I pin on 
my hat.” 

“ This seems incredible.—Shall we find the expla¬ 
nation of this prodigy in your notes?” 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ That will be very curious.” 

“ Oh, I have many more things, far more astonish¬ 
ing, to tell yon yet.” 

“ It is a delightful story: do, dear mamma, have 
the goodness to go on, we will not interrupt you.any 
more.”— 

Alphonso, declared Madame de Clomire, was not 
less surprised than you are at the sudden death of the 
bull; amazement rendered him motionless, while the 
stranger ascended the rock, and took his daughter in 
his arms, just as she began to recover the use of her 
senses and look round. Alphonso was not an unfeel¬ 
ing witness of the pure joy testified by the father and 
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daughter; the latter did not understand Portuguese, 
therefore could not thank Alphonse; but she related 
to her father, in a few words, the dreadful danger from 
which she had been delivered. 

The stranger testified a lively sense of gratitude to¬ 
wards the generous protector of his dear Dalinda, for 
that was the name of his lovely daughter; and, while 
lie spoke, Dalinda cast a tender glance at Alphonso, 
still more expressive than the thanks of her father. 
Alphonso, penetrated and enraptured, endeavoured to 
prolong a conversation so sweet, by questioning the 
stranger concerning the tnanner in which he had been 
separated from his daughter: he replied, that lie had 
been culling simples; that Dalinda, occupied after the 
same manner, was at 6omc distance from him, but not 
out of sight; that, lifting up his head, he had seen her 
running with incredible swiftness; that she had already 
got about six hundred yards from him, and that at the 
same moment he perceived the bull pursuing her; that 
be ran after her with all his power, but had stumbled 
over the trunk of an old tree and fallen. 

Having finished his recital, Alphonso asked if he 
intended to stay long in Portugal 1 “ No, M answered 
the stranger, “ we set off immediately for Spain, being 
ricairous of seeing as much of that kingdom as possible." 
This intelligence threw Alphonso into the utmost con¬ 
sternation ; he hung down his head, and was mournfully 
client: the stranger, after again repeating his thanks 
and gratitude in the most affectionate terms, rose, took 
Ids leave, and disappeared with Dalinda. 

Alphonso remained some time petrified, and scarce¬ 
ly seeming to breathe; at last, coming to himself, he 
flung impetuously from the fountain, and flew to find 
the stranger once again, to ask him a thousand ques¬ 
tions, and especially to enquire what was his name, 
end what his country. He wondered how it was pos¬ 
sible he could have let him depart, without first gain¬ 
ing nidi interesting information. He ran here and 
there, I ke a madman, but ail his searches were in 
vain. 

Overcome with fatigue and despair, be returned once 
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more to the fountain. A* ho drew near, he saw some¬ 
thing shining in the path, and, approaching, found it 
was a large blue riband, embroidered with gold; his 
heart beat, lie knew it to be the scarf of Dalinda. It 
was in that very place that Dalinda, overcome with 
terror, had fallen senseless; and there it was that Al- 
phonso, raising her in his arms, had untied the riband 
that girded her waist. 

.A1 1 >1 ionso, ulfccted, stooped with transport and re¬ 
spect, to take up a riband so precious; the sash of 
Dalinda was the ccstus of innocence, and the girdle of 
the graces. 1 le sighed, and vowed lor ever to preserve 
a pledge so dear to his heart, which he had thus acquir¬ 
ed by chance. ] n the mean time the horns glided away, 
Alphonse could not tear himself from the fountain; and 
night and darkness had surprised him, still plunged in 
his revet ie, if Dun Ramirez had not come to search 
for him himself. 

Don Ramirez had never taken any part in Ills son’s 
education; had never asked, nor even possessed liis 
confidence. Alplionso did not mention his adventure 
to him, but, on the. contraiy, carefully concealed the 
thoughts and emotions of his soul. Devoted to the 
romantic ideas which seduced his imagination, he had 
only one pleasure— that of passing his hours at the foun¬ 
tain, wlteie lie fit si beheld Dalinda; there every thing 
recalled the object which reason ought to have erased 
fiom bis memory; here Dalinda, at the knees of her 
father, was retraced in liis infancy; here, in liis fixed 
thoughts, she still lived in all the bloom of beauty, 
adorned with every charm of innocence and virtue; 
near this shrubbery, Dalinda owed to him her life; 
upon that rock she opened her eyes, and casta look of 
sweet thankfulness upon Alplionso; beneath these 
palm trees did she sit, ami that clear water once re¬ 
flected her seraphic form. 

Thus did Alplionso consume his days, in vain regrets* 
upon the dangerous brink of this fatal spring. Such 
docs fable paint the wretched Narcissus, a feeble vic¬ 
tim of insensate love; and so did Alphonse, pale, de¬ 
jected, without force, without courage, fix bis eyes. 
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drowned with tears, npon the Fountain of Love. The 
echoes of this solitary place, which anciently so often 
resounded with the name of Jms, repeat at present 
only that of Dolinda. Dalinda is carved upon every 
tree, even on the very palm-trees, on which formerly 
lues alone was read. Alphonso sung to his guitar the 
verses he had written on Dalinda, and engraved 
upon the rocks the thymes that love and melancholy 
dictated. 

These romantic follies totally occupied him for some 
time: hut, as the pleasures which reason disapproves 
are never durable, his imagination cooled by degrees, 
and wearisome disgust succeeded enthusiasm; his songs 
and complaints began to cease, the echoes of the foun¬ 
tain became mute, and the trees, the streams, and ver¬ 
dure no longer could inspire him with poetry and pro¬ 
found reveries. 

Don Hamire* observed the alteration of body and 
mind which had happened to his sou; he questioned 
him, and Alphonso confessed himself dissatisfied, and 
consumed with vnnui. He had not forgot that the 
stranger told him he should remain some time in Spain ; 
and Alphonso added, he ardently desired to travel 
through, and become acquainted with that country. 
Don Ramirez, who, for his own part, had none of 
those resources in himself which make men fond of 
solitude, gladly seizes this proposition, and two days 
after they departed for Spain. Alter traversing the 
province of Tralos-Montes, they entered Spain by 
Galicia; they then travelled through the northern part 
of Spain, the Asturias, Biscaye, N avarre, Ann gun, and 
arrived at last in Catalonia.* 

I find in an English work, as instructive as enter¬ 
taining, a singular anecdote, little known, relative to 
Catalonia 

u From that period, the Emperors, Kings of France, 
governed Catalonia, by appointing counts, or vicegc- 
rents; rcmoveable at pleasure, till the government was 
rendered hereditary in the family of Wilfred the Hairy: 
whether tikis happened by n concession of Charles the 
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Alphonso’s passion for Dalinria was relumined by 
this voyage: the hope and the desire of once more find¬ 
ing her, acquired new force from thoughts, which an 
enthusiastic imagination had at fust produced, lie 
was impatient to arrive at Madrid, thinking he could 
not fail to meet her in this metropolis; but Don Ra¬ 
mirez would absolutely remain some time iu Catalo¬ 
nia, in order to visit the famous Mout-Serrat; this 
mountain, composed of steep rocks, is so high, that, 
when arrived on its summit, the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains that surround it seem so diminished, as to look 
little more than mole-hills; and the views from thence 
are the most majestic and extensive possible.* 

At the foot of one of these solitary rocks is an an¬ 
tique monastery, t “ But the most interesting part of 
the mountain is the desert, in which are several hermi¬ 
tages, affecting asylums in the eyes of true philosophy; 
each of these retreats contain a chapel, a cell, a small 


Bald, or by usurpation, remains a doubt among the 
learned. It continued in liis posterity for many gene¬ 
rations. This prince having been grievously wounded, 
in a battle against the Normans, received a visit from 
the emperor, who dipping his finger in the blood that 
trickled from the wound, drew four lines down the 
gilt shield of Wilfred, saying — 1 Earl, be these tby 
armorial ensign.* Four pallets, gules, on a field, re¬ 
mained from that time the coat of arms of Catalonia, 
and afterwards of Arragon, when Raymund the Fifth 
married Petronilla, only daughter and heiress of Ra¬ 
miro, the second King of Arragon.'* Travels through 
Spain, in the Years 1775 and 1776, by Henry 
Sn in burn, Esq . 

* It is said you may sec the Islands of Majorca and 
Minorca from this place, which are more than sixty 
leagues distant.—See Nouveau Voyage en Espagne , 
Tom. 1. 

+ Saint Ignatius there devoted himself to penance, 
and there formed the design of founding the Society 
of Jesuits. 
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garden, and a well, dng in the rock. The hermits, 
who inhabit them, are most of them gentlemen, who, 
disgusted with the world, come to this place of tran¬ 
quillity and rest, and give themselves up entirely to 
meditation.”* 

At break of day, Don Kamirez and his son began 
to ascend JVIont Serrat; the aspect of the mountain 
might well have made them renounce their design; 
its prodigious elevation, and the enormous and craggy 
rocks which projected on every side, promised no 
agreeable walk; but in traversing these menacing 
Bteeps, delicious vallies, meadows enamelled with a 
thousand flowers, thickets formed by the simple hand 
of Nature, and cascades, which throw themselves from 
the white and stony tidges with animating tumult, 
give a thousand varieties, and embellish this solitude, 
winch is become the fortunate refuge of peace and 
virtue.t 

See the work last cited, Tom. I. 
t The following is what a French traveller says on 
the subject of the cascades I mention:— 

u One is astonished, while traversing ihcse threaten¬ 
ing rocks, to meet delicious vallies and fine verdure, 
and trees in the bosom of sterility; to sec natural cas¬ 
cades precipitate themselves from their rude pinnacles, 
and trouble the silence, which reigns in that asylum, 
only to render it more interesting.” — Essais sur 
C’Espagne, Turn. /. page 35. 

And here follows what ail English traveller says on 
the same subject:— 

“ The greatest hardship here, is a scarcity of good 
water. Except one spring in the parish, and another 
at the convent, they have no other than cistern water, 
and that bail enough. This, (n summer, is a terrible 
inconvenience, aud gives the lie to the florid descrip¬ 
tions I have read, of the purling streams, and beauti¬ 
ful cascades, tumbling down, on every side, from the 
broken rocks. The want of water is so great, that 
ueither wolf, bear, or other wild beast is ever seen 
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Don Ramirez, in entering the desert, met one of 
these hermits-reading as he walked. He was struck 
by his noble and venerable figure; he passed near them, 
and as Don Ramirez was speaking with his son, the 
hermit, heaving the I’ortugnesc tongue, took his eyes 
from his book, and approached the strangers, lie told 
Doii Kamii ez how happy he was once more to meet 
a countryman, and invited them both to reBt awhile 
in his hermitage. The proposition was gratefully ac¬ 
cepted, and the venerable recluse brought them vege¬ 
tables and liu its. 

After the repast, Alphonso, desirous of continuing 
his walk, left them, telling his father he would wait 
for him in the desert. The old man led Don Ramirez 
•*> his garden, and there they sat themselves down be¬ 
side a gentle water-fall, upon a rock overgrown with 
moss. 

Don Kainirt'Z, then addiessing himself to the her¬ 
mit, said—“ What revolution, what cruel reverse of 
fortune, my father, can have torn you from our native 
country, and fixed you in this desert 1 It is easy to 
fee, by your manners, you were not born to end your 
days in a wilderness like this.** 

“ No," replied the hermit, “ it lias been my mis¬ 
fortune to know the world and the court.” 

These words inspired Don Ramirez with the most 
ardent curiosity, which the hermit consented to sa¬ 
tisfy. 


on the mountain .”—Travels through Spain, by 
Henry Su inburn , Esq. London, 4 to. Page 58. 

This quotation is striking enough, and, were pains 
taken to compare the accounts of travellers, I believe 
many such like may be fuund. For my own part, I 
have taken a liberty which many historians have like¬ 
wise taken, dial of choosing the most agreeable; how¬ 
ever, 1 do not dissemble my motives of preference, and 
readily confess, that the name, reputation, and worka 
of the English traveller, ought to inspire the greatest 
confidence. 
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u It imports you but little,” said he, u to know my 
name: 1 have been twelve years an inhabitant of this 
mountain. By this time, they believe in Portugal 
that I am dead. I have devoted myself to oblivion, 
therefore 1 will not speak of my family; but, in 
as few words as possible, relate my deplorable sto¬ 
ry.”— 

Madame de Clemite was continuing to read, but 
the baroness gave: the signal of retreat: in vain were 
several voices at once heard, entreating for one quarter 
of an hour more;—the rule was absolute. 

The following evening, Madame de Ctenure again 
opened her manuscript, and said—we left off yester¬ 
day, where the hermit was going to recount his history. 
Don Ramirez listened, the hermit sighed, and thus he 
said:— 

“ My family is one of the most ancient in all Por¬ 
tugal. J received a good education, inherited a tole¬ 
rable fortune, and, by my success in war, obtained 
the esteem and benefactions of my sovereign, married 
a woman whom T loved, became a father, ami, of 
course, perfectly happy. 

“ Such was my situation when the late king died. 
This event deprived me of a beloved master, a pro¬ 
tector, ami a father; For, to a faithful subject, a good 
king is all these. 1 retired from court to an estate in 
the country, and dedicated my time solely to the edu¬ 
cation of my son. This son, the object of a most tender 
affection, was superior even to my hopes. 

“ As soon as he was of an age proper to appear at 
court, I entrusted him to the r.are of a relation, sent 
him to Lisbon, and remained in my country solitude. 
I was now, for the first time, separated from my son, 
and yet, never was happier. I imagined his future 
success, and indulged the fondest hopes of his future 
fame.—Hope, though the most uncertain, the most 
deceitful, is yet, perhaps, the greatest of blessings, and 
which the heart of a father only can properly estimate. 
When our own interest produces the flattering illusion, 
it is moderated, enfeebled, or, perhaps, dispelled by 
fear; bat what father ever yet prescribed bounds to 
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the hopes he conceived of his son? Alas! T thought 
to have beheld some of mine realized 1 

“ My sou set out with the most brilliant success. 
ITis name, his family, my services, w hich his presence 
brought again to remembrance, font especially his un¬ 
derstanding, good temper, ami accomplishments, ob¬ 
tained that respect at court, which tin: jealousy of 
courtiers looked upon as the beginning of favour. 

“ lie saw a young lady at Lisbon, who, in addition 
to personal attraction, talents, and virtue, was of a 
noble family and large fortune. My son aspired to 
her hand, l approved his choice, and this attachment, 
authorized by my approbation, fixed the short destiny 
of his life. Her parents coin-ented to a union, by 
which his happiness would he ensured, but on con¬ 
dition that lie obtained a place at court. My son 
asked a place, and lie was promised one in three 
months; it was only required he should keep his suc¬ 
cess a secret, for reasons assigned, till the moment of 
actual possession; with permission, however, to in¬ 
form the parents of his mistress of the event, which 
he instantly did. 

“ lie was accordingly presented to tlic young lady 
as her future husband, and she, at this interview, Urns 
authorized, confessed an affection for him, which 
crowned liis felicity. 

“As the marriage was of course deferred, till the 
period when he should he in actual enjoyment of his 
promised place, he tore himself from Lisbon, and 
came to tell me all his happiness. I had then the 
pleasure to hold in my arms, and press to my bosom, 
the child whom 1 so dearly loved, and wliom.l con¬ 
sidered as at the height of alt his wishes. Alas! while 
1 supposed myself the most fortunate of fathers, a bar¬ 
barian, a monster, was forming the black plot, which 
at once deprived me of wife and son. 

“My son's natural cafidonr prevented him from 
suspecting the probity of a traitor, who only wished 
his confidence, that he might ruin him with greater 
certainty. Ibis wretell, who had been dragged from 
obscurity by the caprice of his sovereign, imagined 
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he beheld in him a dangerous rival; but, dissembling 
his jealousy, he sought, and soon obtained the friend¬ 
ship of the unsuspecting youth.” 

Don Kamirez was greatly disturbed at this part of 
the hermit’s recital; but the old man perceived not his 
emotion, ami continued his story. 

“ When my sou solicited the place of wlricli he was 
SO desirous, he trusted the sectet to that abominable 
man, who, not having, just at that instant, the power 
to injure him, pretended to second his request and par¬ 
ticipate his joy ; but the absence of my son gave him 
an opportunity to exercise his fiend-like malignancy. 
He knew his own ascendancy over the king; lie ca¬ 
lumniated my son, and inspired a young and inexpe¬ 
rienced prince with false fears; the gift was revoked, 
the place given to a creature of this unworthy favour¬ 
ite, and my sou exiled the court. JJy his majesty’s 
order I was first informed of this terrible calamity, 
which forbid iny son to quit his country-seat; and my 
son, at the same time, received a letter from the 
young lady he loved, which contained these few 
words:— 

“*l r on have most unworthily deceived us; we 
know, from the best authority, the place, now disposed 
of, was never promised you; forget, therefore, the 
name of one, who will never forgive herself for having 
once esteemed you.’ 

“ After having road this fatal billet, my son ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Thus, then, 1 have lost the woman 1 loved, 
and am dishonoured!’ In saying this, his knees vio¬ 
lently knocked together, the blood forsook liis face, 
and he dropped info my arms. He waB taken to 
bed, whence he never rose; a violent fever for ever 
deprived me of him in less than a week. Oh horrible 
remembrance! Oh most unfortunate father 1 

“ His unhappy mother, a witness of the violent 
emotions of her son, seemed equally struck; her rea¬ 
son became disordered; in a few hours she lost the 
use of it, yet appeared sensible of her afflictions, and, 
at last, a victim to maternal love, sunk into the same 
grave with her son. 
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u Condemned to live, I supported life only by the 
hope of vengeance. * Oh thou!’ cried 1, * Sovereign 
Arbitrator of the fate of miserable mortals I Being 
Supreme! whose heavy hand has fallen upon me! 
deign, at least, from the bottom of that abyss, in which 
thy wrath lias plunged me, deign to hear the cries of 
my despair 1 i he voice of the oppressed can reach 
thee, and never hast thou rejected his prayer. I aspire 
not to happiness--that is for ever lost; 'lia vengeauce 
1 ask, ’tis justice I implore. May the perfidions 
wretch, whose infernal aits have robbed me of my 
wife and son, lose at once fortune and favour! He 
is a father; let him weep bitterness, like me, and may 
he, above ali, be unhappy in bis son!” 

The hermit stopped; he saw Don Ramirez look 
wildly round, and rise from his seat. “ You trem¬ 
ble,” said he; “ my excess of hatred, and desire of 
revenge, has made jou afraid of hearing the remain¬ 
der of my story; hut, fear not, I have nothing farther 
of tragic to tell. Heaven converter! my heart; I soon 
abhorred the revenge which religion condemns/’ 

Don Ramirez again moved, without answering; 
and, after a few minutes, astonishment and terror 

made him motionless; then, suddenly starting,— - - 

** Where am I?” cried he; “in what asylum?” 

“ What is the meaning, sir,” said the hermit, u of 
the fearful agitation in which i see you ? What im¬ 
prudence have I been guilty of? Is my persecutor 
known to yon? Is he your friend?” 

“This persecutor! this baibaiian! this monster!— 
was Ramirez!” 

“ It was, sir, 1 confess it; he was the author of all 
my misery.” 

“This Ramirez! this—” 

“ Repeat not that dreadful name, sir; 1 shudder 
When 1 hear it.” 

“ Unhappy Alvarez! Learn, at least. Heaven has 
punished your enemy.” 

“ What Bay you? Does he no longer govern Por¬ 
tugal ?” 

“ Ruined, stripped, without relations, without friends. 
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he hat little left l«;C v-iiii regret, and never-cuding re¬ 
morse.” 

“ Doe* he still* r t 1 .itn sorry !** 

" Sorry ! I* it po.wbit; 

M Don in ii not. Lnt wherefore do you weep, sir? 
"What ray ol light break* upon my mind! Oh God! 
Can it be V' 

“Yet!—r am that wit Mi,” cried Don Ramirez, 
casting him self at the hermit’.* nil, who, penetrated 
with involuntary horror, drew back. “ Oh ! reverend 
father!” continued Don Ramirez, fulling on his 
knees, and seizing his vest, “ stop, hear me, holy 
man! I own I have merited thy hatred; no words 
can express the horror with which my preueuce ought 
to inspire thee—but, remember, l now am unfortu¬ 
nate. And yet, 1 have a son, who might console- 
might—Oh, cease, holy father! to curse me! Cease 
to pray, my son may make me more miserable!” 

“Oh God!’’ cried the hermit, “ Don Ramirez in 
this place! beneath this poor roof! a suppliant at my 
feet, and giving me the sacred title of lather! a title, 
formerly my greatest glory and my bliss! a title, 
which he robbed me of!—Yet—fear nothing,” said 
he, casting a look of compassion on Don Ramirez, “ I 
again repeat it, hatred has long been banished this bo¬ 
som. 'lbou cal lest thyself unhappy; com plainest of 
fortune?—Art Uton persecuted? Art thou proscribed? 
Speak:—this grotto shall become thy place of refuge; 
in partaking it with thee, 1 shall observe the holy rites 
of hospitality. Fear no unworthy reproaches; if my 
succour be necessary to thee, thoir shalt lind in me 
only the father and the friend.” 

w Oh, greatness of soul, which confounds me!” ex¬ 
claimed Dom Ramirez; “ can man, then, raise self to 
so sublime a degree of virtue?” 

“No, Ramirez” answered the hermit;" seek not 
for that generosity in the heart of man, which is not 
in nature; admiie not the feeble Alvarez, but acknow¬ 
ledge and adore the high hand of Heaven.” 

Thus saying, he held out hin arms, apd advanced to 
embrace Dou llamirez, whose tears bedewed the bo- 
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som of the virtuous old man; that bosom, which for¬ 
merly he had so cruelly torn. 

A quarter of an hour after this reconciliation, Al- 
phonso returned to the hermitage. Don Ramirez took 
his leave of the hermit, and quilted the mountain, 
bearing with him remorse the most grievous, and ap¬ 
prehensions the most fearful; he could not remove 
from his mind the malediction so solemnly pronounced 
against him by Alvarez; he saw its effects already in 
the loss of his for lime; and, notwithstanding the ge¬ 
nerous pardon lie had received, he felt himself too 
guilty not to dread the wrath of Heaven, and its jus¬ 
tice towards the injured Alvarez. “ Alas!” cried Ra¬ 
mirez, in his height of anguish, “ he remitted ven¬ 
geance to the arm of God ! .Such vengeance must be 
terrible! Oh, iny son! thou art to become the instru¬ 
ment of my punishment; Alphonso must chastise his 
father; lie is the avenger of Alvarez! M 

Full of these melancholy thoughts, Don Ramirez 
became absent, silent, and gloomy; often, as lie looked 
at his son, would the tears rush to his eyes; a vague 
dread would come over him, and an inexplicable ter¬ 
ror seize his heart, lie no longer felt the happiness 
of being a father. 

They left Catalonia, after having visited Tarragona 
and Tortosa,* and went to Madrid, where Alphonso 

* Among the combats between the Spaniards and 
the Moors, was one, in which the women of Tortosa 
gained great renown. They exposed themselves on 
the ramparts of the town, and performed such prodi¬ 
gious acts of valour, that Raymond Berenger, the last 
Count of Rarcelona, instituted in 1110 the military 
order of La llacha, or the Torch. They obtained 
many other honourable privileges, which now no lon¬ 
ger exist, except that of taking the right-hand of the 
men, be their rank what it will, in their marriage ce¬ 
remonies. 

The history of Germany affords a similar anecdote. 
In the year 1015 , the Poles besieged the town of Meis- 
aiu, which must have been taken, had it not been for 
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vainly hoped once more to meet Dalinda. He learnt, 
however, from the description lie gave of her she had 
been there; that her father was a Swede, his name 
Thelistnar; that he intended to remain some time in 
Spain, and that he had taken the route to Grenada. 

This intelligence, which he had been careful to pro¬ 
cure unknown to his father, gave him an ardent de¬ 
sire to go to Grenada; and Don Kamirez, who every 
where carried his disquietude with him, readily con¬ 
sented to leave Madrid sooner than he had intended. 

They went first to Toledo, where they saw the Al¬ 
cazar, or ancient Moorish palace ;• the architecture of 
which is a mixture ot the Homan, Gothic ami Mo* 


the heroism of the women, who partook all the labours 
of the siege. The emperor, Henry 11. to perpetuate 
the memory of the women of Meissin, who had, on 
that occasion, shewn greater courage than their hus¬ 
bands, ordained an anniversary fe.-tival for the deli¬ 
verance of the town, and that the women alone should 
go in procession to the church, as a testimony that 
Meissin owed its safety to them. This procession was 
continued with great pomp till the sixteenth century, 
when the Lutherans abolished the Komish religion.— 
Hist. Gener . cVAllema&ne , by M. Moutlgny , Turn. 
IV. 

Daring the war between John I. King of Castile, 
and John I. King of Portugal, the English having be¬ 
sieged Valancia, in the kingdom of Leon, which was 
then without men, the nobility having all followed the 
prince to the field, the ladies defended the town, re¬ 
pelled the assault of the enemy, harassed them by sal¬ 
lies, and obliged them to retire. John, in recompense 
of their valour, permitted them to wear a scarf of 
gold, and granted them all the privileges of the Knights 
of the Scarf. The date of this order is uncertain, but 
is said to be between 1383 aud 1390.— Encyclopedic, 
at the word Echarpe. 

• There is also an Alcazar or Moriacan palace at 
Seville, but not so beautiful as that at Toledo. 
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riscan. tVhat they most admired in this palace, was 
an hospital for the poor of the city and its environs, 
established by the Archbishop of Toledo. This hos¬ 
pital contains manufactories and drawing-schools. 
They educate about two hundred children, to whom 
they give a habit of labour, and a love of virtue. 
Old men and women likewise find an asylum in this 
ancient palace, thus consecrated by religion to suffer 
ing humanity.* 

After a short stay at Toledo, our travellers went to 
Cordova, in their route to which they crossed the 
Siera-Morena,t a wild and uncultivated tract of land, 
which the active and beneficent genius of a single in¬ 
dividual}: bas since metamorphosed into an habitable 
and agreeable country. 

* The town-house of Toledo, near the archbishop's 
palace, is still admired; the colonadeal architecture is 
very beautiful. On one of the walls of the stair-case 
are Spanish verses, of which the following is a trans¬ 
lation 

M Noble and judicious men of Toledo, leave your 
passions on this stair-case; here leave love, fear, and 
covetousness; forget private and public good; and 
since God has made you the pillars of this august pa¬ 
lace, remain always firm, upright, and unshaken.**— 
Essais sur 1’ Espagne, Tom. /. 

t A long chain of mountains so called, for that, 
beirtg covered over with rosemary, holly, and other 
evergreens, it appears black at a distance. 

t These mountains, absolutely desert, served many 
ages as an asylum to robbers and wolves. In v.ain 
had some patriots proposed to grab and clear them* 
M. Olavides, however, after having peopled the deserts 
of Andalnsia, covered the Siera-Morena with colonists 
and labourers. Government favoured the establish¬ 
ment, and it prospered; but, notwithstanding the at¬ 
tentions, benefactions, and repeated exemptions of 
government, there are many discontent d spirits among 
these people; their complaints, generally ill-founded, 
are the consequence of mail’s inquietude, who wishes 
VOL. I. N 
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Cordova is built upon the borders of the Guadalqui¬ 
vir, and is overlooked by a chain of mountains, con¬ 
tinually covered with verdure, which are a part of the 
Siera-Morena. This city, formerly so famous, retains 
little of its ancient grandeur, except a huge extent of 
ruins, and a superb mosque, built by Abderama.* 

Don Ramirez staid three days at Cordova, and con¬ 
tinued his journey. Alphonso saw not the walls of 
Grenada without emotion ;t he flattered himself he 


for ease and independence without making use of the 
means by which they are procured.— E\sais sur FEs- 
ptrgnc, Tom. I. 

The chief place in the colony is called Carolina; 
both the Fiendi and English traveller have given 
charming descriptions of this establishment. Those of 
the latter are delightful. 

• In the days of the Mnssidmen, this mosque was 
a square bnilding, with a flat roof, upon arches. It 
wanted proportion, for it was only thirty-five feet high, 
while its breadth was four hundred and twenty, and 
Its length five hundred and ten. The roof was borne 
np by near a thousand columns, and by seven hundred 
and eighty, according to others. The mosque had 
twenty-four gates, and 4700 lamps were lighted in it 
every night, which annually consumed near 20,000 
pounds of oil. 

At present, a part of the mosque only exists, which 
ia turned into a church that has seventeen gates, and 
is 510 feet long, and 240 broad and in one part of 
it stand a vast number of columns, marble, but of va¬ 
rious species, forming a vast quinennx.— Travels 
through Spain, by Henry .Swinburne, Esq. p. 297. 

♦ Grenada is situated at the foot of Sierra-Nevada, 
or mountain of snow, and is built on each side of the 
Tanro. The Xenil bathes its walls, and these two 


} The Fretach traveller says, 600long, and 250 broad. 
—Essais sur VEspagne, Tom . /. p. 285. 
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should find Dalinda in that city, but he did not long 
preserve that hope. Notwithstanding the cares of 
love, he was forcibly struck with the delightful situa¬ 
tion of Grenada, the beauty of its buildings, 1 * and the 
antique aud curious monuments, the remains of which, 
at every step, recal the remembrance of Moorish mag¬ 
nificence. Alpbonso visited with rapture the Alham¬ 
bra and Gentralif, and amused himself in places fWl 
of inscriptions and verses, which retraced to his me¬ 
mory the ancient gallantry of Grenada’s kings, the 
misfortunes of the Abenceragcs, the persecution and 
triumph of a virtuous queen,t and all the marvellous 
adventures with whioh history and romance abound* 


rivers are formed from the melting of the snow's, with 
which the Sierra is always covered .—Essais sur 
VEspagne, Tom. I. 

* The most remarkable monument of Grenada is 
the CaBtle of the Alhambra, an ancient Moorish palace, 
in the centre of which is seen one more modern, built 
by Charles V. which yet is in ruins, with only four 
walls remaining. Its extent was not great, the better 
to preserve the Moorish palace, which was destined 
to be a summer habitation. In the alhambra are 
found remains of prodigious magnificence, — colon- 
ades of marble, fountains, bass reliefs, a prodigious 
number of inscriptions, &c. Among others the superb 
court, called the Court of the Lions, is greatly admir¬ 
ed : the Generalif is another Moorish palace, which 
communicates with the Alhambra. It is built on a 
great elevation, and watered from every part. The 
gardens arc in the form of an amphitheatre; the situa¬ 
tion is charming, and preferable to that of the Alham¬ 
bra.— Essais sur VEspagne, Tom. J. 

i In the days of Boabdil, or Abouabdoulah, the last 
King of Grenada, the Alabeces, Abenceragea, Zegris, 
and Gomeles, were the most powerful families in that 
city; they filled most of the great employments about 
court, and scarce a brilliant achievement in war was 
beard of, that was not performed by the arm of soma 
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Alphonso, however, more and more uneasy about 
Dalinda and her father, soon learnt they had left Gre- 


knight of these four houses. High above the reattowi 
ered the Abenceragcs, unequalled in gallantry, mag* 
nificence, and chivalry. Kune among the Abencer- 
ages were more accomplished, more distinguished, than 
Albin Hamet, who for his great wisdom and valour 
stood deservedly foremost in the list of the king’s 
favourites. His power rose to such a pitch, that it ex¬ 
cited the most violent envy in the breast of the Zegria 
and Gomelcs, who determined to pull him down from 
his post of superior eminence. After concerting many 
schemes for bis destruction, none appeared to them 
more effectual than one proposed, by a consummate 
villain of the Zegri family. He seized an opportunity 
of being alone with the king, whose character was as 
yet frank and unsuspicious: assuming an air of ex¬ 
treme anguish of mind, he observed to the prince how 
very weak his conduct appeared to all wise men, by 
reposing such unbounded confidence in, and trusting 
his person with, such traitors as the Abencerages, who 
were well known to be laying a scheme for a general 
revolt, thereby to deprive Abouabdoulah of his life 
and crown. Nay, more; he, and the three men of 
honour, had seen the queen in wanton dalliance with 
Albin Hamet Abencerage behind the lofty cypresses 
in the gardens of the Gencralif, from whence Hamet 
had returned insolently crowned with a garland of 
roses. These calumnies routed £11 the furies of jea¬ 
lousy in the breast of the credulous monarch, and the 
destruction of the whole lineage of Abencerage was 
planned in the bloody junto. The principal men of 
the devoted family were, under some pretence or other, 
summoned one by one to attend the king at the Court 
of Lions. No sooner was each unhappy victim ad¬ 
mitted within the walls, than he was seized by the 
Zegris, lead to a large alabaster basin in one of the 
adjoining hulls, and there beheaded. Thirty-six of 
the noblest of the race bad already perished before 
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nada almost a fortnight, and were gone to Cadiz; 
and that they talked of staying there six weeks. 


the treachery was discovered. A page, belonging to 
one of those noblemen, having found means to follow 
his master in, and to get out again unseen, divulged 
the secret of this bloody transaction. The treason 
once known, all Grenada was in an instant up in 
arms, and many desperate combats ensued, which, 
by the great havoc made amongst the most valiant 
of its chieftains, brought the state to the very brink 
of ruin. The tumults being appeased by the wisdom 
of Musa, a bastard brother to the king, a grand coun¬ 
cil was held, in which Abouabdoulah declared his 
reasons for the punishment inflicted on the Abencer- 
ages, viz. their conspiracy, and the adultery of the 
queen. He then solemnly pronounced her sentence, 
which was, to be burnt alive, if within thirty days 
she did not produce four knights to defend her cause 
against the four accusers. The queen’s relations were 
upon the point of drawing their scimitars in the an- 
diene e-chamber, and rescuing her from the danger 
that threatened her; but their fury was checked by 
the eloquence of Muza, who observed to them, they 
might by violence save the life of the sultana, but by 
no means clear her reputation in the eyes of the world ; 
which would certainly look upon that cause as unjust,, 
which refused to submit to the customary trial. The 
queen was immediately shut up in the tower, or co- 
mares. Many grenadine warriors were ambitious of 
having the honour of exposing their lives in her .quar¬ 
rel, but none were so happy as to prove the object of 
lier choice. She had conceived so high an idea of 
Christians, from the valour she had seen them display 
In a great tournament lately held at Grenada, and the 
treachery of Zcgris bad inflamed her with so despicable 
an opinion of Moorish honour, that she was determined 
to rest her defence upon the gallantry of the Spanish 
knights. In hopes of ronzing their noble spirits to 
action, she dispatched a trusty messenger with a letter 
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and afterwards of embarking for the coast of Africa. 
This news afflicted him much; he endeavoured not to 


to Don Juande Chacon, Lord of Carfhagcna, entreat¬ 
ing him to espouse her cause; and, like a true knight, 
biing with him three brave warriors, to stand her 
friendB on the day appointed. Chacon returned for 
answer, that he set too high a price upon that honour, 
not to be punctual to the hour of trial. The fatal day 
arrived, and all Grenada was buried in the deepest 
affliction, to find that their beloved queen had been 
so remiss as not to have named one of her defenders. 
Musa, Azarquc, and Almoradi, the judges of the com¬ 
bat, pressed her, in vain, to accept of their swords, 
or those of several other warriors •willing to assert the 
justness of her cause. The sultana, relying on the 
Spanish faith, persisted in her refusal; upon which the 
judges conducted her down from the alhambra to a 
scaffold in the great square, hung with black, where 
they seated themselves on one side. At the sight of 
this beauty in distress, the whole place resounded 
with loud cries and lamentations; and it was with dif¬ 
ficulty that the spectators could be restrained from 
attacking her enemies, and rescuing her by main 
force. Scarce were the judges seated, when twenty 
trumpets announced the approach of the four accusers, 
who advanced armed cap-^pi£, mounted on the finest 
■coursers of Andalusia. Over their armour they wore 
loose vests, with plumes and sashes of a tawny colour. 
On their shields were painted two bloody swords, 
and these words:—'* For the truth w r e draw them/'— 
All their kinsmen and adherents accompanied them 
to their posts within the lists. In vain did the crowd 
cast a longing eye towards the gate, through which 
the champions of injured innocence were to enter; 
none appeared from eight in the morning to two in 
the afternoon. The sultana's courage began to fail 
her; and, when four valiant Moors presented them¬ 
selves to sue for the honour of drawing their swords 
to vindicate her innocence, she promised to trust her 
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persuade his father to go thither, for Don Ramirez 
had declared Grenada should be the last place he 

life in tlieir hands, if, within two hours, the persons 
she expected should not appear. At that instant a 
great noise was heard, and four Turkish horsemen 
came prancing into the square. One of them ad¬ 
dressed the judges, requesting the favour of speaking 
to the queen; which, being granted, he knelt down, 
and told her aloud, that he and his companions were 
Turks, conic to Spain with the design of trying their 
strength against the heroes of Ferdinand's army ; but 
that hearing of this solemn trial, they had changed 
fheir resolution, and were now arrived at Grenada to 
devote their first essay of arms in Spain to her service, 
and hoped she would approve of them for her chanv 
pious. As he spoke, he let drop into her lap the 
letter she had written to Don Juan; by the sight of 
which, she discovered this feigned Turk to be no 
other than the Lord of Carthagena, who had brought 
with him, as companions in this, dangerous conflict, 
the Duke of Arcos, Don Alonzo de Aguilar, and Don 
Ferdinand de Cordova. The queen accepted of their 
proposal; and the judges, having solemnly declared 
her voice, gave orders for the charge to sound. The 
onset was fierce, and the fight long doubtful. At 
length Don Juan overthrew Mabandon Gamel, and 
the duke slew Alihamet Zegri; Maliandon Gainel fell 
by the sword of Aguilar; and the last of all, the arch- 
traitor, Mahomed Zegri, disabled by repeated wounds, 
and fainting with loss of blood, sunk at the feet of 
Don Ferdinand; who, setting his knee on the infidel's 
breast, and holding his dagger to his throat, sum 
nioned him to confess the truth, or die that instant. 
“ Thou needest not add another wound,” said Maho¬ 
med, “for the last will prove sufficient to rid the 
world of such a monster. Know then, that to revenge 
myself of the Abenccrages, I invented a lie that 
caused their destruction, and the persecution of the 
sultana; whom I here declare free from all italn or 
reproach whatsoever, and with my dying breath im* 
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would wander to, and that he would afterwards return 

to Portugal. 

The desire of travelling, of finding Dalinda, the 
hope of making a great fortune, ambition, love, and 
especially pride, idleness, and curiosity, inspired the 
culpable Alphonso with the imprudent and cruel re¬ 
solution of iecit-tly flying to Cadiz, and abandoning 
his father. He felt great uneasiness in coming to this 
determination; hut he suppressed such salutary remorse, 
which he could not help feeling, and employed all his 
powers to find speeious reasons that might excuse, and 
even dignify this criminal act. 

“ My father,” said he, “ has lost his fortune; he has 
only a small pension, not sufficient for both of us; in 
taking half his expense away, I shall double his in¬ 
come. 1 feel 1 am a charge to him; 1 even perceive 
my company is not so agreeable to him as formerly ; 
he is become pensive anil silent, my conversation fa¬ 
tigues, and my presence lays hint under restraiut. 
Besides, in seeking to distinguish myself and emerge 
from obscurity, is it not for him 1 labour; if I can 


plore her forgiveness.” The judges came down to 
receive this deposition of the expiring Zegri, and it 
was afterwards announced to the people, who express¬ 
ed their joy by the loudest acclamations. The day 
ended in festivity and rejoicing.. The queen was es¬ 
corted back in triumph to the palace, where the peni¬ 
tent Abouabdoulah fell at her feet, and with floods of 
tears eudeavoured to atone for his crime, but to no 
purpose : for the queen remained inflexible, and, re¬ 
retiring to the house of her nearest of kin, refused to 
have any farther intercourse with him. The four 
knights left Grenada, without discovering themselves 
to any other person; and, soon after, the numerous 
friends and adherents of the Abcncerages abandoned 
the city, and, by their secession into Castile or Africa, 
Itft Aboaabdoulah destitute of able officers, and en- 
tMy at the mercy of his enemies, who, in the course 
of#4tw months, deprived Urn of his kingdom. 
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procure wealth, to him shall it be dedicated. My 
absence may give him some uneasiness lor a time, but 
my return will ensure his felicity." 

Such were the reflections of Alphonso, who sighed 
while thris he reasoned, and his cheeks were bedewed 
with tears. Ilad he consulted his heart, duty, honour, 
and reason would soon have resumed their functions ; 
but he endeavoured to deceive himself, and he sao* 
ceeded; without the power, however, of totally stifling 
the voice of conscience. 

He had taken care to seduce one of the servants 
into his design, and had consulted with him on the 
means of flight. It was agreed that Alphonso should 
go otf in the evening; that the servant should wait 
for him at the city gate with two horBes, on which 
they should ride wilhont stopping as far as Loxe, to 
which place the servant knew the road. 

Alphonso had no money. Certain jewels, which 
he happened to have about him on the day of the 
earthquake had been saved, all of whieh his father had 
sold, except two diamond rings, which he had given 
his son. One of these Alphonso privately sold for 
four hundred piastres (about seventy guineas) which 
he thought a sum sufficient to make the tour of the 
world if he pleased. 

The day fixed for bis flight he pretended a violent 
head-ache, in order to conceal his own anxiety, and 
induce Don Ramirez to go betimes to bed. Accord- 
ingly, about eight o’clock, his father retired. Al- 
phonso's heart was ready to burst when he bade him 
good night, and he ran and shut himself in his cham¬ 
ber, whither he was pursued by Ids remorse. 

Bathed in tears, be writ to his father, to inform him 
of the motives of his flight, without mentioning what 
route he should take, or his passion for Dalinda. He 
sealed the letter, and left it on the table, that his 
father might find it on the morrow ; then wrapping 
himself in a countryman’s cloak, he put on thick-soled 
clouted shoes, took a staff in his hand, with bis purse, 
and a pocket-book that contained his other ring, and 
Dalinda’s sash properly Concealed, opened a window. 

N 2 
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leaped into a court yard, and went out of a private 
door, of which lie had procured the key. He passed 
hastily along the streets, got through the city gate by 
means of his country disguise, found his servant wait¬ 
ing a little way out of town, mounted his horse, fol¬ 
lowed his guide, and proceeded toward Cadiz. 

The darkness of the night would not permit him to 
travel as fast as he wished, while the fear of being 
pursued, the grief of leaving his father, his inquietude, 
remorse, and repentance, all stung him to the heart, 
and inspired him with a certain insurmountable ter¬ 
ror, which was doubly Increased by the blackness of 
night. 

He had quilted Grenada about two hours, when he 
was awakened from his gloomy reverie by a most 
surprising phenomenon : surrounded as it were by the 
deep, the profound ohscurity of night, darkness in an 
instant disappeared, and light the most radiant daz¬ 
zled the astonished eyes of Alphonso. lie raised his 
Lead amazed, and beheld a globe of brightest fire in 
the heavens, precipitating itself somewhat horizontal¬ 
ly towards earth, and augmenting as it fell. It exhi¬ 
bited a thousand dazzling colours, and left a long 
train of light that marked its path in the atmosphere. 
Having traversed a part of the horizon, it began to 
rise again by degrees, and allot forth on all sides sparks, 
and blazing Bheavcs, that seemed like vast artificial 
fire works. At length the enormous hall opened, and 
Bent forth two kinds of volcanos, winch formed into 
two prodigious rainbows; the *>ne of which vanished 
in the north, the other in the south; the fiery globe 
became extinct, and the most impenetrable darkness 
Instantly succeeded to day-light the most fervent.* 

* This globe of fire was a meteor, and similar ap¬ 
pearances have been observed in the remotest ages. 
It was this kind of meteor which formerly spread 
terror in Home, which Aristotle, Seneca, and Pliny 
have described. It was anciently called, and is so 
■till by the vulgar, flaming sword, and fiery dragon. 
I Lave not invented any circumstances relative to this 
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Alphonso was for; ; bly and irresistibly alarmed by 
this prodigy. All uncommon accidents arc ill omens 


phenomenon in my tale, as may be seen by the fol¬ 
lowing account:— 

“ The globe o( fire, which was the subject of the 
Memoire of M. lc Hoy, was observed the 17th of July, 
1771, about half-past ten in the evening.— There sud¬ 
denly appeared in the north-west a fire like to a great 
falling star, which, augmenting as it approached, soon 
took the form of a globe, that afterwards had a tail, 
which entrained ail after it. This globe having tra¬ 
versed a part of the heavens, became slower in its 
motion, and took the form of Batavian Tears, when it 
shed a most powerful light; its head appeared enve¬ 
loped in sparks of fire, and its tail, edged with red, 
contained all the colours of the rainbow. At length 
it burst, shedding a vast number of luminous particles 
like the brilliance in fire-works. 

“ The I 2 U 1 of November, I7G1, M. le Baron des 
Adretz, one league from Villc Tranche, in TJeanjolois, 
Baw a bright globe of fire, which seemed Bwiflly fall¬ 
ing and increasing in sizr: as it fell. A train of fire 
marked its route; after it had traversed nearly an 
eighth of the horizon, it seemed as large as an exceed¬ 
ingly large tun, cut horizontally in half.—It turned 
upside down, and out of it came a prodigious quantity 
of flaming sparks, like the largest of those seen in fire¬ 
works. 

“In the town of Beaune this meteor gave a light 
equal to that of noon-day. # 

“ The sd of November, 1771, at half-past nine in 
the evening, a very extraordinary meteor was seen 
at Sarlat.* The heavens became so light, that they 
thought day again was going to break. A most lumin¬ 
ous globe of fire appeared, from which came large 


* A small town of Perigord, 120 leagues from 
Paris. 
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to a troubled conscience. This was highly so to him; 
iiis grief and doubts were doubled, he increased his 
pace to get rid of his fears, and galloped the rest of 
the night without stopping. 

At day-break his valet perceived they had lost their 
way, and had struck into a cross road. Alphonso 
looked round, and saw a barren mountainous country 
covered with rocks. Unable to discover any beaten 
track, he alighted, tied his horse to a tree, and, fol- 
, lowed by his valet, went towards one of the highest 
and nearest rocks, hoping to discover from its summit 
the town of I.oxe, from which he imagined they could 
not be far distant. 

Observe, his country shoes were clouted with hob¬ 
nails all over; and his staff, being a peasant’s, had a 
thick iron ferrule at the end. 

Scarcely had Alphonso proceeded twenty paces 
upon the rock he meant to ascend, when he felt his 
feet fixed to the stone! he could not lift! he could not 
atir thcml and his staff, too heavy to move, stood up. 
right, and seemed to take root on this fatal rock!* 


•parks, like artificial stars, and the circle by which it 
was surrounded was formed of differently-coloured 
rays.—When this enormous globe was about six fa¬ 
thoms bigli, two species of voldano came from it, which 
took the form of two large rainbows, one of which 
lost itself towards the north, and the other towards 
the south .”—JJictUmnaire des fllerv elites de la 
Nature, Tom. JJ. 

* It must be remembered, that Alphonso’* shoes 
were nailed, and that his staff had an iron ferrule. 

" The ancients,” says M. deBomare,“ knew the load¬ 
stone would attract iron; and if Pliny may be believ¬ 
ed, It was found out by a shepherd, who felt that the 
nails of his shoes, and the ferrule of bis staff, stuck to 
a rock of load-stone over which he passed; but they 
knew not its polar direction.” 

Alphonso, full of ignorance and remorse, and al¬ 
ready terrified at the meteor he had seen, feeling him* 
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" Oh, my father I” cried he, “ Heaven has under¬ 
taken to punish my ingratitude by a new, and unheard- 
of miracle.” 


self fixed to the rock, believed it proceeded from the 
wrath of Heaven as a punishment for his flight. This 
idea redoubled his terror, rendered him motionless, 
and aided the effects of nature. 

“ The load-stone is ferruginous, and is found in 
iron mines; its colour varies with the country where 
it is found; it has five remarkable properties—1. That 
of attracting iron, called attraction. 2. That of 
transmitting its virtue, communication. 8. That of 
turning towards the poles of the earth, direction. 
4. Its variation, called declination . 5. Its dipping 
as it approaches either pole, inclination. All these 
singular propei ties, the effects of the nature of the load¬ 
stone, are produced by some general property hither¬ 
to unknown. It is supposed thcic is a kind of atmos¬ 
phere round the load stone, which forms an active 
voitcx, and is sensibly discovered by its contrary ef¬ 
fects ; the one of attracting, the other of repelling iron. 
The attractive force of the load-stone, just taken from 
the mine, is not great, for which reason it is obliged 
to be armed to augment its power.—It may be remark¬ 
ed, that the rust of iion has sometimes the effect of 
the load stone. 

“ Among the curiosities of the English Royal So¬ 
ciety, is a load stone, weighing sixty j»ounds, which 
docs not lift weight in proportion to its size, but which 
attracts a needle at nine feet distance. UHlsloire 
de l'Academic des Sciences , speaks of a load stone 
which weighed eleven ounces, and raised twenty-eight 
pounds of iron; that is to say, more than forty times 
its weight.” Diet. d’IJist. Rat. par M. de Bo- 
mare. Magnetism is the general name for the differ¬ 
ent qualities of the load stone. I have placed the 
adventure of the load-stone rock in Spain, because it 
would have the most effect in the first moments of 
Alphonso’s flight; and there is sufficient probability 
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He could say no more. Remorse, astonishment, 
ancl terror, overwhelmed him ; took away what little 
strength he had left, made him immoveable and mute, 
caused his hair to stand erect, and spread a death-like 
paleness upon his cheeks. 

“ Oh dear, mamma!” cried I’ulchcria, “ is he 
changed to a statue 7” 

“ Not entirely ” answered Madame de Clemire, 
smiling; “ though he himself dreaded he was, for that 
idea struck him as well as you.” 

** And well it might, mamma. That invisible 
power, that fixed him to the rock, might make him 
expect worse.” 

“ However, my dear, that invisible power was not 
supernatural. You remember 1 told you, the seeming 
marvellous in my story should All be true.” 

“ And yet the globe of fire, and the fatal rock, ap¬ 
pear so extraordinary! But tell us, dear mamma, what 
became of poor Alphonso?” 

“ He remained petrified wills terror in the situation 
I have described, when the sky became covered with 
clouds, the winds howled in the air, and the rain 
began to shower. But how was the terror, how was 
the horror of Alphonso increased, when he beheld 
that dreadful rain! When he saw, what he thought 
millions of huge round drops of blood, instantly co¬ 
ver the white rocks that surrounded him ; felt them 
run in streams from his face, hands, and all parts of 
his body, and viewed rivers of blood descend on all 
sides to the green vullies!* , 

for a tale like this, in so doing, since in fact, the en¬ 
virons of Loxe are full of rocks, and Spain contains 
many mines. 

• “ The pretended rain of blood happens only 
during a storm, and more especially in summer. It 
is not astonishing, that the most part of insects which 
feed on trees, are swept off by winds and torn in 

r ;a, so that in falling they seem bloody, and it rains 
blood of insects.— -Diet, d’ffist. Nut . par M • 
de JBomare, au mot Pluie . 
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Uncommon terror gave uncommon strength. Al- 
phonso quitted liis staff, which remained erect, plant 
ed on the rock, and with violent efforts wrenched his 
feet from the adhesive stone, and fell almost senseless 
on the sand. 

His valet Boon after, shocked with the miraculous 
shower, came running,’ and assisted his master, lie 
had been seeking a track which he had discovered, 
and, as soon as they could sufficiently recover their 
strength and recollection, they once more mounted 
their horses, and left this scene of horrors. 

Arrived at Luxe, he staid two or three hours to re¬ 
cover, then ordered mules and a guide, and pursued 
liis journey, lie crossed Mount Orespeda,* passed 


1 confess this explanation does not satisfy me; for 
were it necessary only to produce this phenomenon, 
to have a high wind or rain in the months of July or 
August, every person must have seen it rain blood 
more than once, which they certainly have not seen. 

“ The waters of the Lake of Zurich, in 1703,” says 
M. de Bomare, ** suddenly became red like blood; 
and, on examination, it was found to proceed from 
currents of bituminous waters, full of red ochre, which 
currents fell into the lake. 

“ There is alBo what they call sulphur rain, which 
is so named, from yellow grains that seem to full from 
the clouds, mingled with the water. This is nothing 
but the yellow dust from various species of plants in 
bloom, and which is the cause of this pretended sul¬ 
phur rain, that so frequently falls in the neighbourhood 
of mountains. This phamomeuon often happens at 
Bourdeaux in the month of April, when the pine is in 
flower.”— Diet. d'Hist. JS’at . par M. de Bomare . 

• Quitting Loxc, travellers cross Mount Orespeda; 
and, iu the neighbourhood of Archidona, a city built in 
the very midsi of rocks, on the frontiers of Andalusia, 
is seen la Pena de Los Enamor adoes, (the lover’s 
punishment) a rock whicli this tragic adventure has 
rendered famous. A young French knight was made 
prisoner by the Moore, when they were in possession 
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the ancient city of Antequerra, and did not stop till 
he came to Malaga, lie arrived without any remark¬ 
able accident at Cadiz,* and put up at the first inn he 
came to. 

As he was going up stairs he heard a female sing* 
tag, and accompanied by the harp. Alphonso trem¬ 
bled, and, guided by the sound, approached the door 
of the apartment whence it issued. Tt was sure an 
angel singing, and the harmony was heavenly 1 He 
could not mistake the voice—it went to his heart. 
Delighted, ravished, astonished, he hastily descended' 
the stairs, inquired for the master of the house, ques¬ 
tioned him, and learnt his heart had not deceived him. 
Dalinda and Thelisma inhabited the house whither he 
had been conducted by chance* 

Transported with the discovery he went into the 
court-yard, found which were the windows of his love, 
and then went and locked himself in his own room, 
that he might enjoy his unexpected felicity without 
restraint. 

In the afternoon he sent for a guitar, and, In the 
evening, after supper, planting himself under Dalin- 


of Grenada. The Moorish king gave him his liberty, 
heaped favours upon him, and retained him at his 
court. In return, the Frenchman seduced the king's 
daughter, and prevailed on her to fly secretly from 
her father's palace. They made their escape in the 
night; but Heaven pursued an ungrateful and vile ra* 
visber, and a criminal and unrfatural daughter. At 
day-break they saw a company of Moors chasing them, 
and they clambered np a prodigiously high rock. They 
were soon surrounded, and, torn by remorse, reduced 
to despair, they flung themselves from the summit of 
the precipice, which still bears the name of the Lo¬ 
ver's Rock —Essais sur VEspagne , Tom. I. page 
225. 

* In going to Cadiz, it is necessary to take a boat 
at Port Sancta Maria, a pretty town two leagues from 
Cadiz. The passage is dangerous, and the boats are 
frequently lost. 
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rta*s window, with a trembling hand he ventured to 
strike a few arpeggios. Tire window opened, and, 
fearing to be overheard by Thclismar, who understood 
Portuguese, Alphonso durst not sing the verses he had 
written on Dalinda at the Fountain of Love; but, in 
timid accents, and an irresolute voice, he sung the 
Torments of Absence. 

In about a quarter of an hour the window was shut, 
and on the morrow Alphonso again began to sing, but 
iu vain —it opened no more: ami this rigour afflicted 
him as deeply, as though it had destroyed hopes that 
had some foundation. 

Alphonso formed a thousand projects relative to his 
passion, and executed none of them. He ardently 
longed once more to see Dalinda, but never could 
determine to present himself as an ail venturer. His 
intention, when lie left his father, was to offer himself 
as a companion to Thelismar during his travels, not 
doubting but his knowledge and talents would make 
this proposition very acceptable; and,supposing like¬ 
wise, that gratitude, for having saved the life of Pa- 
linda, would put his reception out of doubt. 

When pasBiou forms projects, it is blind to all ob¬ 
stacles, will hear no objections; but, fearing all reasons 
which may deter it from what it is previously deter¬ 
mined to do, it never discovers its own folly and 
imprudence till they are past remedy. 

Full of fear, incertitude, and hesitation, Alphonso 
could resolve upon nothing. He had carcfnlly con¬ 
cealed himself from Dalinda and her father, when one 
night he was informed that Thelismar had prepared 
every thing for his departure, and that he was to go 
on board the Intrepid at break of day, which vessel 
was to carry him to Ceuta.* 

This intelligence determined the irresolute Alplion- 
•o; he sold his remaining ring, went to the captain of 

* A town in Africa, opposite Gibraltar. John, King 
of Portugal, took it from the Moors; after which it 
belongs! to the Spaniards, to whom it was ceded by 
me treaty of Lisbon in 1668 , 
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the ship, obtained his passage, got on board before 
day-break, and took possession of his little cabin. He 
had not been there a quarter of an hour, before he 
heard the voice of Thelismar, and presently after¬ 
wards the anchor was weighed, and the vessel Bet sail. 

Before dinner-time, when the passengers must meet 
at the captain's table, Alplionso collected force enough 
to deBire a moment’s audience of Thelismar, which 
was immediately granted; and, with an anxiety and 
agitation impossible to paint, he entered the cabin. 
Thelismar was alone, and turning his head at the creak¬ 
ing of the door, he beheld Alphonso. lie could not 
forget the deliverer of his daughter; he instantly rose, 
ran to Alphonso, and embraced him with all the 
warmth of the most tender friendship. 

Transported with joy, Alphonso felt hope spring in 
his heart! lie answered the questions of ihelismar, 
however, with more embarrassment than truth. 
Afraid to confess his faults, “ My father,” said he, 
** had formerly an immense fortune; but now, with 
barely what is necessary, he lives retired on the peace¬ 
ful banks of the Mondcgo. lie approves my desire 
to travel, and hopes, with the education he has be¬ 
stowed on me, 1 may become known and acquire 
fame, and-” 

“ What « your age? And what are your projects 
in quitting your country and your father?” 

“ I knew, sir, you were in Spain, heard you In¬ 
tended to go to Africa, and flattered myself you would 
permit ine to follow you as a companion in your 
travels.” 

“ You were not deceived in me; I mean to tra¬ 
verse a great part of the know'n world; if you will 
be the associate of my labours, I joyfully consent.” 

Here Alphonso, aUhe height of his hopes, embraced 
Thelismar with transport, and swore never to forsake 
him. 

“ But,” continued Thelismar,“ my travels will not 
end in less than three or four years at soonest, how 
do you know your father will consent to this long ab¬ 
sence?” 
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. u Oh 1 am very certain-” 

“ Well, if you love study’; if, as I have no doubt, 
you possess noble and virtuous Bentimeuts, yon shall 
find in me a faithful friend, and a second father, hap¬ 
py, too happy, if by my cares aud affection I may 
shew a part of my gratitude. Dalinda owes her life 
to you, and your empire over me is absolute.” 

Alphonso blushed at the name of Dalinda, and, too 
much affected to reply, was silent. 

“ I have need,” added Tlielismar, “ of consola¬ 
tion, and hope to find it in your friendship.” 

M Of consolation! Are you then unhappy?” 

“ I am separated, and for four years, from objects 
the dearest to my heart! from my wife and daughter 1” 

" IVoni Dalinda!-” 

“ Yes. 1 durst not expose her to the fatigues and 
dangers I shall undergo. We travelled through a 
great part of Europe together, I parted from her at 
Cadiz, and, while we are riding towards the African 
coast, she is returning with her mother into Sweden.” 

“ Oh Heaven 1” cried Alphonso in anguish; “ Afri¬ 
ca and Sweden! What immense 1 what dreadful dis¬ 
tance between her and-you ? llow 1 pity you!” 

Alphonso could no longer restrain his tears, and 
the conversation being interrupted by the entrance of 
the captain, Alphonso went into his cabin to hide and 
assuage the agitation of his heart. In despair to think 
he must be four years absent from Dalinda, he yet 
was in Boine measure consoled by the friendship of 
her father; and he determined to neglect nothing, by 
which it might be confirmed and increased. 

Thelismar put several questions to liim in the even¬ 
ing, and asked if he understood the elements of any 
of the sciences 1 

' “ Oh yes,” answered Alphonso, with great self-suffi¬ 
ciency. “There is nothing 1 have not been taught.” 

“ Do you know any thing of geometry ?”. 

“ I had a mathematical master ten years.” 

“ Have you any acquaintance with natural history 
and philosophy?” 

“ Lver y thing of that kind is familiar to me; besides. 
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I am passionately fonrl of the arts, understand music, 
and delight in drawing. 1 draw flowers charmingly.** 
“ Flowers I Do you love reading?'* 

“ Very much.’* 

“ Your language is not rich in good authors; but 
you know the Latin?** 

“ Oh perfectly! as yon may imagine; for my 
teacher said, 1 construed Virgil and Horace well 
at ten years old; so that T left the study of the clas¬ 
sics at twelve, and have not looked at them since, 
having had other employment." 

“ And 1 warrant you left mathematics also soon 
after ?’* 

ct I did. I then read generally, and soon began to 
write verses.** 

“ And from a scholar became a wit. The meta¬ 
morphosis is not always successful." 

“ My poetry was very successful.’* 

“ Among your friends, 1 suppose." 

" Oh universally." 
u How do you know ?” 

“ Every body that visited my father told me so.** 
Alphonso's answers made Thelismar smile, and he 
changed the conversation. Presently afterwards the 
yonth retired, persuaded he had given Thelismar a 
high opinion of his knowledge and genius. The next 
day Alphonso recollected the adventure of the niad 
bull, killed by the prick of a pin at the Fountain of 
Love, and asked Thelismar the meaning of so extra¬ 
ordinary a death. ^ 

Thelismar replied, he had that very day received 
from an old friend, just returned from America, a 
poison, so powerful and subtle, as to produce the ef¬ 
fect of which he had been witness; that this friend had 
given him a case, which enclosed the fatal pin that 
had been (lipped in the poison, and, designing to make 
an experiment of its power, he happened to have it 
in his pocket.* 


* Poison known to some kind of savages, moon 
taineeri of* Peru, was brought to Europe in 1746 by 
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• u Bat what surprises me,” said Alphonse,. ** is, that 
] have never heard speak of this poison.” 

“ 1 do not think that so very surprising,” replied 
Thclismar; “ for, if I am not mistaken, there are 
many other extraordinary things of wltich you have 
never heard.” 

“ I will not say there are none,” answered Alphon- 
so, “ but I dare presume their number is very limited ; 
for 1 have had teachers of all sorts, and am not igno¬ 
rant ; add to which, I have read much, and seen and 
remarked more." 

What prompted AIphonso to brag with greater con¬ 
fidence was, he supposed he might do so without dan¬ 
ger of detection; he looked upon ’1 hclismar as a plain 
man, who had only one pursuit, that of botany, and 
imagined him to be exceedingly ignorant of every 
thing else ; in which he was frequently confirmed, by 
the natural reserve and modesty of Thelismar.— 


M. de la Condamine, which was most subtle and mor¬ 
tal. Its effect is so prompt, that a monkey or parrot 
pricked to the quick by small arrows, which the sa¬ 
vages shoot from Sarba canes, immediately drop. 
M. de Reaumur had a hear of two years old, who, be¬ 
coming mischievous, he determined to kill. The effect 
of the poison was tried oil this animal; the point of a 
dart, proper to shoot from a Sarba cane, was steeped 
ii^t, and the bear received the first dart above the 
nkldcr, but without being apparently wounded; a 
fecond was shot, and the animal made a bound, was 
convulsed, trembled, foamed, and fell dead in about a 
minute and a half. It must be remarked, that the 
monkies and parrots killed by this poiBon, which are 
eaten in Peru without any precaution, contract no per¬ 
nicious quality. Sugar is the most certain antidote to 
this powerful venom, and which given to dogs and 
cats a quarter of an hour before they have been wound¬ 
ed, has prevented all its effects. 

This note was given the author, by a person, vyho 
was a witness of the abeve experiments. 
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Here Madame dc Clemire stopped, put up her ma 
nuscript, and ended that evening's entertainment. 

The next night, at the usual hour, after having 
begged her children not to interrupt her any more by 
their questions, Madame de Clemire thus continued 
her narration.— 

At length they landed at Ceuta, and Thelismar hired 
a lodging for himself and Alphonso, at one of the 
best houses they could hud. 

Alphonso’s first care, on his arrival, was to write to 
his father a long letter, very contrite and submissive. 
In this he made a faithful confession of all his pro¬ 
ceedings, implored his pardon, and permission to follow 
Thelismar in all his travels; and, as the latter intended 
to stay at Ceuta long enough for Alphonso to receive 
an answer, he conjured Don Ramirez to send his 
orders instantly, promising they should be obeyed, be 
they what they might. Not doubting his father had 
returned to Beira, his letter was directed accordingly. 

Something easier, after thus, in part, relieving his 
conscience, Alphonso fell into his customary habits,— 
sung, played on his guitar, and drew various dowers, 
which he thought inaster-pieces, and which he con¬ 
stantly carried to Thelismar, who, he continued to 
believe, was highly delighted with his talents. 

Thelismar sent for him one morning, and said, “ As 
I know you are exceedingly fond of music and draw¬ 
ing, I thought I might do yon a favour, by bringing 
yon to see two very extraordinary children. Oi^s 
a little boy, who draws astonishingly in your s^fc, 
and the other a girl, who plays charmingly on the 
harpsichord; come and see them." 

So saying, he conducted Alphonso into another 
room, but desired him to stop at the door; '* For,** 
said he, “ youth, you know, is timid ; and, as you are 
a connoisseur, you might disturb them were you too 
near.** 

“ Very true,” answered Alphonso, “ the girl blushed 
as we entered.” 

“ And can yon then obicrve her emotion?” added 
Thelismar. 
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. rt Oh very plainly; she can hardly breathe, though 
her bosom heaves.” 

All this passed at the far end of the room from the 
young artists, and Alphonse, happy in the supposition 
of his own repute, encouraged the musician as she 
played, calling out, “Brava! braval” with as much 
pedantry and pride as any other demi-connoisseur, 
who supposes a word like that from him confers fame 
and satisfaction. 

When she had finished her sonata, the little musician 
made a low courtesy; Alphonso applauded, audThe- 
lismar advanced. 

“ Come,” said he, “ now let ns see the boy draw—* 
stand there, behind him, and then you will overlook 
hie work with more ease.” Alphonso followed his 
directions, and remaikcd, it was odd enough the child 
should keep his gloves on, and surprising enough that 
he should design from hiB own invention, without any 
drawing to copy from. 

“ And yet,” said Thelismar, “see how that flower 
grows, as it were, and is embellished beneath his 
Angers !’* 

“ Wonde.ful!” cried Alphonso; ** astonishingly con. 
reel! Courage, my little fellow! There—shade that 
outline a little: that’s it! The little angel 1 1 declare, 
I could not do better myself!” 

All these praises gave no disturbance to the child, 
who continued hiB work without remission, except 
removing it, to observe it at a distance occasionally, 
*®d blowing away the light dust of the crayon. 

When the flower was finished, AlphonBO ran directly 
to kiss the child, and as suddenly started back with an 
interjection of astonishment. 

“ Gently,” said Thelismar, laughing, “ take care, 
lest you should demolish the young artist.” 

“ Good Heaven! It’s a doll! a figure!” 

“ It is an automaton.”* 

• Every body at Paris, in 1788, saw the automatons, 
of which this is a description. Another has since been 
»hcwn, still more remarkable, for it plays at chess with 
«»»y person. 
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“ And the musician, what is she V* 
u Own sister to the designer.” 

“ But di<i I not see her breathe V* 

“ You thought so; and you really saw her play with 
her fingers upon the harpsichord. Ilencc you may 
learn, Alphonso, that it is unreasonable to place too 
high a value upon accomplishments which automatons 
may possess." 

“ 1 will break my guitar directly, and barn my 
drawings." 

. M That would be wrong,” answered Thclismar; 
“ we should be astonished to see a man pass his life 
in playing on the guitar, and designing flowers; but 
no one would blame you, when you use such things 
only as recreations, by way of agreeably saving time 
which would otherwise be lost, and without being 
proud of such trifling accompli aliment a.” 

This lesson made some impression upon Alphonso; 
but, it was necessary lie should receive many more, 
before a thorough reformation could be effected. 

Thelismar was ready to depart from Ceuta, yet Al¬ 
phonso had received no letters from his father: ima¬ 
gining, therefore, that Don Ramirez approved his 
projects, by his not being in any haste to recal him 
home, be determined to proceed with Thelismar. 

Some days previous to their departure for the Azore 
Islands, Alphonso, who had observed workmen busy 
about raising a kind of machine in the garden, the use 
of which he did not comprehend, learnt that it was 
done by the order, and under the direction, of TbeltS- 
war, of whom he therefore inquired its use. “ The 
proprietor of this house has told me,” said Thelismar, 
** that the lightning has twice, within these twenty 
years, fallen upon and damaged the building, and I 
have promised him it shall do so no more.” 

“ And which way can you prevent it V* 

“ By means of the thing you have seen.” 

“ 1 confess I do not comprehend.” 
u That I can readily believe; and yet, it is not the 
less true, that the lightning will now fail at the other 
end of the garden.” 
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Four or five days after there was a violent thunder¬ 
storm ; Tlielismar went to the window, and pointing 
with his cane towards a black cloud, which was seen 
over the house, “ Look," said he to Alphonso, “ look 
at that cloud; its going sotm to remove from ns, and 
follow the path which I shall direct: I intend that it 
shall open, and be dispersed at the end of that walk :* 
so saying, Thelistnar raised his cane towards the sky, 
while the cloud seemed obedient to his will, and durst 
not depart from the path which he prescribed in the 
air; at that instant he had the appearance of an en- 
chanter, who, by the power of his magic wand, com¬ 
manded the elements. 

“ Good God!” cried Alphonso, “what do I behold! 
You direct the clouds, and they obey ; they go to the 
spot that you ordain.” 

“ You see them assembled,” said Tlielismar, ** and 
now they shall descend, and the lightning shall fall 
not thirty feet from yonder spot.” Scarcely had be 
spoken, but the thunder began to roar, and its boltr 
were discharged exactly as Thelismar prescribed ;• 
who then shut his window and went out of his room, 
leaving Alphonso petrified wilh astonisjunint. 

The next day Thelismar, in presence of Alphonso, 
read aloud a letter he had received from -Dalinda. 
Alphonso had, by this time, learnt the Swedish lan¬ 
guage, to the stndy of which he had applied with great 
assiduity, ever since die had first been told Dalinda 
was a Swede; and, since he had travelled with The¬ 
lismar, his progress in that langnage had been astonish¬ 
ing. He was enchanted at the letter of Dalinda, and 
could not repress his feelings while he heard it read; 
he found an inconceivable delight, in understanding 
words traced by the hand of Dalinda; he heard the 
ingenuous detail of her thoughts and sentiments, and 
imagined he heard her speaking; he obtained a know¬ 
ledge of the goodness of her heart and understanding, 

* Every body knows this experiment on electricity 
was first made by Dr. Franklin. 

VOL. I. O 
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and that knowledge fixed for ever in the bosom of Al¬ 
phonso the most inconstant of all the passions. 

Alphonso was very desirous of having the letter in 
his own possession, and seeing Dalinda's writing; bnt 
Thelismar, after having read, put it in the drawer of 
his bur?au. Alphonso, with his eyes fixed upon this 
drawei neard no longer the discourse of Thelismar, 
bnt fell into a profound musing; Thelismar, therefore, 
took np a book, and Alphonso, recollecting himself, 
left the room. 

In the evening Alphonso returned to the same 
chamber, and Thelismar, rising as he saw him enter, 
said, “ As, you know, we shall embark to-morrow 
morning for the Azores,* I have various orders to give; 
if you will stay here, 1 shall be back in half an hour 
so saying, lie left Alphonso sitting opposite tlie bureau. 

This bureau inclosed the letter of Dalinda, and the 
key was not taken out of the drawer: Alphonso felt 
a temptation which at first he did not give way to; he 
passionately desired to open the drawer, and once 
more read the letter, lie felt how much such an 
aption was to be condemned—“ And yet,” said he, 
“ this is not to pry into the secrets of Thelismar; he 
has read me the letter, 1 shall learn nothing new; 1 
only wiBli to see, to contemplate the writing.” 

At last, after various struggles, Alphonso stifled his 
scruples, approached the bureau, and tremblingly took 
hold of the key; but scarcely had he touched it, before 
he received a stroke so violent, that he thought his arm 
was broken. Alphonso, terrified, started back, and 
fell into an arm chair. “ Just heaven 1” cried he, 
** what invisible hand is it that strikes ?”t 

• The Azore Islands are situated between Africa 
and America, about two hundred leagues from Lisbon. 
Gonzallo Velio first discovered them about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and called them Azores, or 
Hawks, from the number of those birds be saw there. 
They are nine in number; the town of Angra, in the 
Island of Tercera, is the capital, 
t The key was electrified. 
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The door opened, and Thelismar appeared: M What 
have you done, Alphonso?” said he, with a severe 
tone of voice. 

“ Oh, sir!” replied Alphonso, “ yon, whose super* 
natural art produces so many prodigies, you surely 
have the power to penetrate rny most secret thoughts. 
Read them at the bottom of my heart.” 

“ I can read nothing liiere,” answered Thelismar, 
“ that can excuse an act like this. Remember, Al¬ 
phonso, to betray a trust is unpardonable, and that a 
second fault of this kind would for ever deprive you 
of my esteem. As for the mysterious key,” cried 
Thelismar, “ it is only hostile to indiscretion; it strikes 
none but those who would turn it without my leave. 
I now give you iny permission to open the drawer^ 
which you may do without danger.” 

Alphonso advanced, as he was desired, towards the 
bureau ; opened the drawer, and cried, “ Yes, Thetis- 
mar, 1 see that nothing is impossible to you; your 
discourse is full of wisdom, and your actions of asto¬ 
nishment : deign, sir, ever to be my guide, my tntelar 
genius f My submission, affection, and gratitude, will, 
I hope, render me woitby of your cares.” So saying, 
Alphonso, with a tender and respectful air, drew near 
to Thelismar, vrtao only answered him by bolding out 
his arms, and embracing him with affection. 

The next day, after this adventure, Thelismar and 
his young travelling companion embarked for the 
Azores. After a happy voyage, they landed at the 
Island of St. George,* where they rested for some 
days. 

Thelismar lodged in a small house, the aspect 6f 
which pleased him; the owner was a Swede, who bad 
been six years in the island. As they had only one 
agreeable apartment, Thelismar partook his bed-cham¬ 
ber with Alphonso, and had a bed made up for him 
beside his own. One night, as Alphonso and Thelis¬ 
mar were in a sound sleep, they both awaked, and 
leaped up at the same moment; they imagined they 


• Twelve leagues from Angra* 
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felt ttie violent shock of an earthquake, and fled into 
a small garden, whither the master of the house, and 
several servants, who had likewise experienced the 
same sensation, ran for refuge; the latter brought 
flambeaux, for the darkness of the night was extreme; 
and, in expectation of a disaster, like that of Lisbon, 
they remained there in great anxiety for the space of 
three hours; not having, however, felt the least mo¬ 
tion during this whole time, they determined then to 
return again to the house. Theiisinar and Alphonso 
did not go to bed again, but conversed till day¬ 
break. 

Alphonso, who now no longer hid the name of his 
father from Theiisinar, and who had often related to 
him the circumstances of the earthquake at Lisbon, 
did not let this occasion slip; but, again gave a pom¬ 
pous description of the magnificent palace of Don Ra¬ 
mirez, and an emphatic enumeration of the jewels and 
diamonds he possessed before that catastrophe. 

When day began to appear, Thelisniar and Alphon- 
so went to the window, whence they had an extensive, 
and most unusual prospect: how great was their asto¬ 
nishment, to see the house they lived in, and the gar¬ 
den, totally separated from the land, and forming a 
small island in the midst of the Bea; they Bhuddered 
at the danger they had been in, and could not con¬ 
ceive by what means the house, which had been 
thrown several fathoms from the main land,could sag- 
tain so violent a shock without being destroyed. “ It 
is, no doubl,” said Thelisniar, “the humble dwelling 
of a virtuous man, preserved in so miraculous a man¬ 
ner by the justice of a divine Providence.” 

As Theiismur was speaking, his chamber-door open¬ 
ed, and the master of the house entered. This venera¬ 
ble old man, as he approached Thelisniar, fetched a 
deep sigh, and said—“ 1 come to implore yonr pro¬ 
tection, sir—not for myself, but for my son. Though 
i|U«ii an exile from my native land, I have not for- 
{piiihtee men which are an honour to it; your name, 
djtete not nnkpown to me. Our monarch is the pro¬ 
tector of genius and science; he honours you with a 
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particular esteem, and I come to beg yon will give me 
letters of recommendation for my son.” 

u You intend to return into your own country then P* 

« Yes, sir.” 

“ What accident first brought you out of it?” 

“ 1 was born in a humble condition; but, notwith¬ 
standing the smallness of my income, l found the means 
to give my son a good education much superior to my 
rank and life. This sou answered my expectations and 
cares so well, that he obtained by his merit, at five- 
and-twenty, an honourable and lucrative employment. 
Some time after he fell ill love with an amiable, rich 
young woman, and was upon the point of marrying 
lier, when a dreadful accident obliged me to quit my 
country. There was a rich merchant, who lodged in my 
house: this unhappy man was found one morning 
murdered in his bed, and his coffers broke open and 
robbed ; all liis servants were taken into custody, and 
I, of my own accord, delivered tnyself into the hands 
of justice. The wretch who had committed the crime 
was my accuser; 1 had enemies, and the affair took 
an ill turn. Thanks, however, to the cares and protec¬ 
tors of my son, as they had not sufficient proof, I ob- 
tained my liberty; but I could not recover my charac¬ 
ter, I could not endure to live with ignominy, in aland 
where I had been generally beloved, and determined 
to become a voluntary exile; I endeavoured to con¬ 
ceal my intentions from my son; but he guessed them 
too certainly from my preparations. I sold the little I 
possessed, and secretly departed by night; 1 regretted 
only the loss of my son. I left him, however, in pos¬ 
session of a good . post; and knew that, notwithstand¬ 
ing our misfortunes, the young woman whom he loved 
still preserved her first affection. Consoled by such 
ideas, I endeavoured to support the excess of my mis¬ 
fortunes. I travelled in a post-chaise, and at day-break 
perceived myself escorted, as it were, by a stranger 
galloping on horseback at some distance from my car¬ 
riage ; l looked out—-but what was my surprise at the 
right of my son; it is impossible to express what I 
felt; I itopt, jumped out of my carriage, and was in- 
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slantly in my son’s arms. What hast thou done V 

cried i. 

“ My duty,” answered he. 

“ Hut what is thy design ?” said bathing him with 
my tears. 

“ To follow yon, to consecrate the life you gave to 
your service.” 

“ But thy post, thy futnre fortune.” 

"I have left them, abandoned all for your sake; 
all, even the woman I love: yon see me weep,yet do 
not suppose, my father, but that I gladly sacrifice every 
tiling to yon.” 

** Since thou sawest my fatal resolution, wherefore 
didst thou not oppose it; knowesi thou not the as¬ 
cendant tlion hast over me?” 

** Appearances condemn you; apd, though you are 
dearer than ever to me by your misfortunes, yet hav¬ 
ing lost your honour, your present flight is necessary; 
be comforted, you arc still innocent and virtuous.” 

“ And dost thou not complain of thy own fate?” 

“ My own fate! can it be happier! have not I now 
an opportunity to prove my gratitude and filial affec¬ 
tion? To comfort my father in distress? Shall not my 
hand dry his tears? Shall not my zeal and tenderness 
stop its source? Oh, yes, my father; suffer the love 
and reverence of a son to drive from your memory an 
unjust country, ungrateful relations, and faithless 
friends. Heaven has destined me to fulfil the sacred 
duties of nature in all their extent; and should I— 
should you, complain of my fate? fto; yon, my father, 
who are a model for parents, you should enjoy the so¬ 
lid glory, the sweet happiness of having formed, by 
your own instructions, and your own example, a son 
worthy of yourself.” 

“ You, sir, aie a father,” continued the old man, 
u therefore can easily imagine how readily I resigned 
myself, thus supported, to my destiny. We travelled 
for some time before we fixed our abode here. My 
son undertook some branches of commerce in partner - 
•hip, and bought this house, where we have lived in a 
contented mediocrity. 
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• 4t It was my intention here to have ended my days; 
but the intelligence, which 1 received about two months 
since, has made me change this resolution. My inno¬ 
cence at length isfujjy acknowledged; the monster,who 
had been guilty of the murder, having committed new 
crimes, was apprehended and condemned. Before his 
death he publicly acquitted me, by confessing himself 
to be the murderer. We learnt, at the same time, the 
young lady my sou loved was still unmarried. This 
has made me wish once more to return to iny native 
land. We intended to have departed in half a year; 
but the disaster of last night, and the loss of iny house, 
which, though not destroyed, is no longer habitable, 
must hasten my departure. It is therefore I come to 
ask recommendatory letters of you, sir.” 

“ I will give them you with pleasure/’ answered 
Thelismar with emotion, “ and such ns I would give to 
a dear friend or brother. Oh, yes, doubt not but our 
just and beneficent sovereign will worthily reward the 
virtue of your son.” 

“ Oh, sir!” cried the old man, with tears of joy in 
his eyes, “ permit me to bring him hither that he may 
thank you himself.” 

So saying, he went out without waiting for an an¬ 
swer ; and Thelismar turning towards Alphonso, saw 
him mournfully leaning over a chair, and covering 
Ids face with his hands. Thelismar perceived he was 
weeping; “ Wherefore,” said he, “ would you hide 
your tears from me? Let them flow freely, they are 
aa honour to your heart.” 

Thelismar was mistaken; he attributed those tears to 
compassion, which repentance and bitter remorse made 
flow. How criminal did Alphonso feel, when he com¬ 
pared his own conduct with that of the young man's, 
whose history he had Just heard. This touching re¬ 
cital had torn his very heart, and made painful and af¬ 
flictive the sweetest of all sensations—the admiration 
of virtue. 

The old man returned, leading his son by the hand; 
Thelismar clasped the young man to his breast, renew- 
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«1 the promises he had made his father, and dismissed 
them, penetrated with gratitude and joy. 

Several inhabitants of the island soon arrived in 
light boats, to inquire the fate of ttysc who inhabited 
the small house, which they had^seen so suddenly 
thrown, as it were, into the sea; they told Thelismar, 
that all the neighbouring houses had been destroyed, 
while that belonging to Zulaski (for that was the name 
of the virtuous young man) had been thus miraculous* 
ly preserved. 

Thelismar and Alphonso went on board the boats, 
and desired to be conducted towards that part of the 
Island which had suffered least from the earthquake* 
Scarce had they made a quarter of a league, before they 
were petrified with astonishment, at beholding eigh¬ 
teen islands newly risen from .the bottom of the 
ocean.* 

" Ye new creations of a just and beneficent God !” 
cried Thelismar; “ yc new born isles, how does your 
aspect move my heart! Human industry will soon 
make you fertile. Oh, may you never be inhabited 
hut by the virtuous !” 

After having coasted along some of these islands 
Thelismar landed, and was received in a house where 
.Zulaski came to rejoin him the same evening. As 
Zulaski embarked on board a vessel bound for Lisbon, 
in his return to Sweden, Alphonso committed two let- 

• w In the year 1755, when Lisbon suffered so 
much, the Azore Islands were wonderfully agitated. 
In the Island of St. George, twelve leagues from An- 
gra, the earth shook so violently, that most of the in¬ 
habitants were buried in the ruins of their houses. 
Their terror was next morning redoubled, when from 
the same parts were seen eighteen islands newly risen 
from the sea. On the other side a shock was felt. 
Which threw portions of earth into the sea. On one 
of these was a house, surrounded by trees, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which did not, till the next morning, perceive 
their change, of place,” — Diet. A*Hist. Nat. par 
M, Ac Botnare t au mot TremOlemcnt de Terre . 
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t«rs to his care; the one for his father, in which was 
set down their route, and the places they meant to stop 
at, earnestly conjuring him to write, and inform Al- 
phonso of his will and pleasure; the other for a young 
man, who lived fh the province of Beira, whom Al- 
phonso entreated to write him news of his father, and 
to whom Alphonso likewise sent an exact itinerary of 
his travels. 

Zulaski, after receiving these letters and those of 
Thclismar, departed without delay; and, a few daya 
after, Thelismar and Alphonso embarked for the Ca» 
nary Islands.* Thelismar made a long stay at Tene* 
riff; his first object was to go and admire the delight* 
ful district that lies between Ratavut and Rialejo: 
Nature seems there to have assembled all she has of 
pleasant, useful, and majestic. Mountains covered 
with verdure; rocks which cast forth pure water'; 
fertile meadows, fields of sugar-caue, vineyards, woods, 
and fallacies for ever grcen.J Thelismar and Alphonso 
knew not how to tear themselves from the enchanting 
spot; they passed an entire day there, sometimes walk- 

* The number of these islands is seven;—Teneriff, 
Great Canary, Gomcra, Palma, Ferro, Lancerotta, and 
Fuerta-Ventura. Their first discovery was strongly 
contested by both the Spaniards and Portuguese, each 
of which nations claimed the exclusive honour. It is, 
however, certain, the Spaniards, assisted by the Eng¬ 
lish, first subdued them. Besides these seven, there 
are six smaller ones which surround Lancerrotta: the 
Canaries were not unknown to the ancients; they call¬ 
ed them the Fortunate Islands. # 

t Two towns of Teneriff. Laguna is the capital of 
the island, and stands near a lake so named. At the 
time of the conquest, about 1417, the Spaniards call¬ 
ed the natives Guanches; and the town of Guimar, in 
the Island of Teneriff, is peopled chiefly by the de¬ 
scendants of these ancient Guanches. 

X See Abrege de PHistorie Generate des Voyages, 
J»rM. de la Harpe, Tom. I. 
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tog, sometimes sitting beneath the shade of the plantain- 
tree, reading passages from Ovid, or Cfttnoeu's Lu- 
aiad. 

Afphonso’s imagination, full of the agreeable ideas 
of fables, -wished, before he quitted that charming 
place, to carve four verses he had just written upon the 
bark of a tree: he, for this purpose, went to one 
much like the pine in appearance, drew his knife, be¬ 
gan to cat, and saw the blood follow the wound ;* 
tempted to suppose he had wounded a nymph, meta¬ 
morphosed to a tree, he recoiled with terror, and the 
murderous weapon dropt from his hand. Thelismar 
smiled, and encouraged him, by protesting there was 
nothing miraculous, nothing wonderful, in this seeming 
prodigy. 

Thelismar passed some days at Laguna, a large and 
beautiful town, the houses of which are most of them 
embellished by parterres and terraces, intersected by 
immense walks of the orange and lemon trees; its 
fountains, gardens, and groves, its lake and aqueduct, 
together with the cool winds by which it is refreshed, 
render it a delicious habitation. 

Thelismar passed through several other towns, till 
he came at last to one called Guimar, where are still 
found many families, the descendants of the Gnanchcs, 
the ancient inhabitants of these isles. These people, 
though they have renounced the idolatry of their 

* K This is vulgarly called the dragon-tree, and by 
botanists is divided into four species. That of the Ca¬ 
nary Islands resembles the pine at a distance. Its 
frnit is round, as large as fine peas, yellow, and a lit¬ 
tle add. Its trunk, which is ragged, opens in many 
places, and sheds, during the dog days, a liquor like 
blood, which condenses to a red drop, soft at first, but 
afterwards dry, and capable of being reduced to pow¬ 
der. This is the dragon's-blood of the shops. When 
an incision is made to the trunk of one of those trees, 
the liquor begins to run."—AT. de Somare, au mot 
tang de Dragon . 
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savage ancestors, have yet preserved much of their 
wild superstition, and many of their old customs. 

One day, as Alplionso was walking alone in the 
environs of Guimar, he strayed thoughtlessly into an 
unfrequented wood, in which he was soon lost. In 
searching his way out, he got entangled in a thicket, 
which he could scarcely make his way through, and 
which led to a kind of desert, wilhont trees, shrubs, 
or verdure, a dry plain, covered with shells, and 
bounded by a mountain. As he beheld this dismal 
place lie recollected that Thclismar had more than 
once advised him never to walk in strange pla 
without a guide, but tiiis recollection came too late.- 

Night drew on, and Alphonso walked a little far¬ 
ther ; at last, overcome with fatigue, he stopt near a 
hill, surrounded with briars, underwood, and huge 
stones, heaped confusedly on each other. In sitting 
down on one of these stones, he destroyed the equili¬ 
brium of others, which began to roll with consider¬ 
able noise. Alphonso sprang from his seat to avoid 
being hurt, and, turning round, he observed that the 
stones, by being removed, had discovered a cavity 
large enough for a man to enter. 

lie again drew near, and looking down the cavity, 
saw, with surprise, steps like a stair-case: incited by 
unconquerable curiosity, he entered the subterraneous 
grotto, and descended by steps exceedingly steep: 
when at the bottom lie looked upwards, but could no 
longer see the light of day. He was inclined to re- 
ascend, had he not perceived a light very distinctly 
at a considerable distance. 'J he sight of this deter¬ 
mined him to accomplish an enterprize which pro¬ 
mised something extraordinary, and he pursued his 
road. lie proceeded to a kind of obscure alley, at the 
end of which he fouud a spacious cavern, lighted by 
lamps suspended from the roof. Alphonso looked 
round, and saw himself in the midst of two hundred 
dead bodies, arranged, standing, against the walls of 
this dreary vault. 

*' Into what place of death has my temerity brought 
roel” cried Alphonso: “it seems to be the cave of 
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Polyphemus, or perhaps a robber, still more inhu¬ 
man ; and the dead here, have no donht been victims 
of his monstrous cruelty. Well, if I have not the 
prudence of Ulysses, at least 1 have his valour.” 

Alphonso drew his sword, and determined to sell 
Ills life dearly ; he would not attempt to lly, lest he 
should be assaulted in the obscure narrow passage; 
he thought he might more easily defend himself in 
the cavern; besides, that he supposed it certain the 
assassins had already closed the mouth of the cave. 
A profound silence, however, reigned in the drear 
vault, and Alphonso had time to consider the dismal 
and surprising objects by which he was environed. 

He remarked, that none of the bodies seemed to 
suffer putrefaction, or scut forth the least smell, but 
that they had all preserved their fentmes. Alphonso 
was lost in these reflections, when he thought he iieaid 
the trampling of feet; he Usteued attentively, and soon 
distinguished the voices of people speaking in an un¬ 
known tongue. 

Alphonso would not begin the combat, on a sup- 
position that it might not be their intention to attack 
him, but placed his back against the wall, hid his 
sword, and was silent; he soon saw twelve men ap¬ 
pear, walking slowly two and two, and clothed after 
a strange fashion. Their peaceable and grave counte¬ 
nances did not announce any thing inimical; but no 
sooner did Ihey see Alphonso, than, littering sliritks 
of horror, rage and indignation blazed in their coun¬ 
tenances. They drew the long daggers which they 
carried at their girdles, and fell instantly altogether 
on Alphonso, who, brandishing bis sword, received 
them with intrepidity. 

The combat was obstinate and bloody; the address 
and valour of Alphonso triumphed over numbers, and 
though alone against twelve enraged foes, he was- the 
conquerer. He received two slight wonnds, but his 
•word was mortal to most of his adversaries, and the 
replied, terrified and howling. 

-Qfce more Alone in the cavern, Alphonso tore hli 
handkerchief! applied it to, and bound It on his 
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wound* with his garter; then cutting with his sword 
the thong by which one of the lamps was suspended, 
he took that 1-imp, and returned without delay; he 
again followed the dark alley, arrived at the stair case, 
hastily ascended, found the cavity, and leapt from 
this frightful gnlpli with transport. 

lie imagined himself leaving the gates of hell, and 
returning again to life, when he breathed the pure 
air, and once mote beheld the starry heavens. Oh I 
my lather 1 exclaimed he; Oh I Daliiula! and your 
dear 1 holism;.r, shall 1 enjoy the happiness of seeing 
you once again ; you alone make life dear to me, aud 
should 1 not preserve it, since with life I may perhaps 
attain what most I love. 

It was the decline of day when Alplionso entered 
the cavern, and near midnight when he left it: guid¬ 
ed by the Inightuess of the moon and stars, Alplionso 
fled this fatal cave, and, after wandering full Uifce 
hours, stepped, as day began to break, near a lake 
adorned by the lemon-tree and poplar: tormented 
by excessive thirst, the sight of limpid water re¬ 
kindled his power and courage; he drank heartily, 
and eat of the wild frnits; but found himself after¬ 
ward* so feeble and exhausted, he could no longer 
continue his route; he laid down upon the grass, op¬ 
posite to a mountain covered with verdure, and here 
and there a tree, lie reposed about three quarters of 
au hour in this wiki and solitaiy place, when the 
heavens became cloudy, the wind began to rise, and 
some drops of rain to full; the rain soon ceased, but 
the wind continued with redoubled fury. Alplionso 
rose, looked towards the mountain, and saw a sight 
that filled him with astonishment. 

On the Bunimit of the mountain he beheld an enor¬ 
mous pillar rise, the colour of which seemed gold to¬ 
wards the base, and at the top a beautiful deep violet. 
This pillar descended with impetuosity from the moun¬ 
tain, breaking and overturning the tree* that stood 
in its way, attracting and engulpbiug leaves and 
branches, and tearing up some by the roots: at the 
bottom of the monntain it passed over a ditch, which 
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it filled with atones and earth; its passage was mark* 
ed by deep furrows, and, during its dreadful and rapid 
course, it made a noise like the bellowing of a bull. 

The formidable column directed its way towards 
the lake, pumping up the water, and leaving the vast 
basin dry; then turning towards the north, it was lost 
in a neighbouring forest.* 

To this phenomenon succeeded a destructive hail, 

* This pillar, or water spout, is only a thick cloud, 
compressed and reduced to a small space by contrary 
and opposing winds, which meeting, give the cloud the 
form of a cylindrical whirlwind, and thus occasions 
the water to fall all at once under this cylindrical form. 
The quantity of water is so great, and the fall so sud¬ 
den, that if it happens on a ship at'sea, it sinks it in¬ 
stantly. In the month of July, 1755, a stroke of 
thnnder beat down a cloud in Bavaria, which direct¬ 
ed itself perpendicularly, and formed a kind of marine 
water-spout. Passing over a pond, it drew up all the 
water, raised it to a prodigious height, and afterwards, 
dispersed it with such force, that it resembled a thick 
smoke. The cloud overturned in its passage several 
honses and treeB. 

Another singular phenomenon happened near the 
Baltic, on the 17th of August, 1750. This was a 
column of water, attached to a thick cloud, which 
the wind carried along the earth. It attracted every 
thing it met with, corn, bushes, and branches of trees, 
raised them about thirty feet high, entwined them, and 
let them fall into small parcels.—Seine pretend, that 
firing a cannon will break and dissipate these water¬ 
spouts. 

There is yet another species, called typhon, which 
does not descend from the clouds, but raises water 
from the sea to the sky. These typhons are caused 
by subterranean fires; for the sea is seen to boil on 
such occasions, and the air is fall of sulphureous ex¬ 
halations,— M. de Bornare , an mot Ventx. 

xn the Memoircs de V Academic de Stockholm, 
we read, that on the 17th of August, 1746, one of 
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the stones of which were enormously large; they 
seemed cut in the form of a star, and were accorn. 
panied with long splinters of ice, like the sharp 
blades of poniards.* Alphonso took refuge under a 
tree, and preserved himself as well as possible with 


these columns was seen near Nystad, which attracted 
stubble and wheat sheafs, and tore up small bushes 
by the roots. 

There was another more singular in 1727, at Beziers, 
of something like a violet colour, which took up a 
quantity of young olive shoots, tore up trees, tran- 
sported a large walnut-tree forty or fifty paces, and 
marked its route by a well-beaten track, on which 
three coaches might pass a-breast; it was accompanied 
by a thick smoke, and made a noise like the roaring 
of a troubled sea. 

Another appeared in the same year in la Brie, which, 
passing over a ditch, filled it with earth and stones, 
and marked its passage by such kind of furrows as a 
harrow might make. 

A column of a considerable height was seen at 
Carcassona, in the year 177G. It seemed to descend 
from a neighbouring mountain, of a deep mangold 
colour, from the bottom half way, while the rest ap¬ 
peared inflamed. The noise of this meteor resembled 
the bellowing of a herd of oxen. It threw itself into 
the river Ande, which it dried up for a considerable 
space.— Diet, dcs Mcrv. dc la Nat. Tome 11. mot 
Tromhe. 

* In 1740, hail-stones fell at Rome as large as eggs. 
In Thuringia, a province of Germany, there fell hail¬ 
stones, iu 1738, as large as geese eggs. 

Vallade assures ns, in the description of the Orcade 
Islands, that in the month of June, 1080 , there fell 
pieces of ice a foot thick, during a storm. Morton ob¬ 
served at Northampton, in 1G93, blades of ice which 
fell in a storm, that were two inches long, and one 
inch thick. Besides which, he observed spherical 
bfflps an inch in diameter, on which were aeen 
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hb hat, which he held at some distance from hit head, 
though he received several wounds on his hands. 

The tempest at length ceased, the sky became calm, 
and Alphonsn, full of amazement, wounded, bruised, 
famished, and fatigued, once more pursued his sorrow¬ 
ful way. In about a quarter of an hour, lie perceived 
with excessive joy a human habitation; it belonged 
to a Spaniard, who received him with humanity. Al* 
phonso informed hi in he had been attacked by assas¬ 
sins, and learnt in return, he was not more than two 
leagues and a half from Guimar. 

Not in a condition to continue his route on foot, he 
determined to repose for a few days, and writ a letter 
to Thelismar, which the Spaniard kindly undertook 
to send : after which Alplionso, profiting by the kiud 
offers of his compassionate host, accepted food, suffer¬ 
ed him to dress his wounde, ami was put into an ex¬ 
cellent bed made up for bis reception. 

After sleeping three or four hours, be awoke, rose, 
and dressed himself; the first person he met, at leav- 


five different coloured rays, which formed a kind 
of star. 

In 1780, hail fell at Crembs, some of the stones of 
which weighed six pounds.— Diet, dcs Mere, de la 
Nat. Tome 1. mot GrSle. 

Hail is a kind of rain condensed and crystallized 
by the cold, as it passes through the middle region of 
the air, before it reaches the earth.—Nicephorus- 
Caltstus reports, after the taking'of Rome by Alaric., 
hail-stones fell in many places of eight pounds weight. 
In 824, there fell near Autun, in Burgundy, among 
the hail, pieces of ice sixteen feet long, seven wide, 
and two feet thick.—In 1728, th re were hail stones 
fell at Leicester of five inches.—In the famous storm 
that happened in Picardy, August, 1722, the least 
hail that fell, accompanied with llmnder and light¬ 
ning, weighed a pound, and the largest eight.—Many 
of the stones were forked and pointed, &c.— M. de 
Momare, au mot GrUe. 
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ing the chamber, was Thelismar; he ran to his arms. 
Thclismar received him with a tenderness as sincere 
as his heart conld wish. He was going to begin the 
recital of his adventures, when Thelismar interrupted 
him, by telling him he would hear nothing then; but 
must think only of his cure. “ A carriage waits for 
us,” said lie; “ come, let us take leave of the gene* 
rons and hospitable Spaniard, aud return to Gul- 
mar.” 

As he said this the Spaniard returned, followed by 
the messenger, who had brought back Alphonso’s let¬ 
ter to Thelismar; he gave it to Alphonso, telling him 
that Thelismar had just left Gnimar as he got there. 
“ How then,” said Alphonso to Thelismar, n did yott 
know I was here, if you have not received my letter?” 
“ Of that I will inform you another time,” answered 
Thelismar, smiling ) “ at present it is time we should 
depart.” 

Alphonso turning now towards his host testified 
the warmest gratitude; then mounted the carriage 
with Thelismar, and took the road to Guimar. The- 
lismar would not allow him to exhaust himself with 
speaking, but, as soon as they got home, put him to 
bed, where he slept twelve hours, and awoke in per¬ 
fect health. Thelismar then desired an account of 
what had happened to him. Alphonso began his re- 
cital, with informing Thclismar the things he had to 
relate were so extraordinary and miraculous, he was 
afraid they might be thought fabulous; and yet The* 
linnar heard the whole history of the cavern, without 
seeming to shew the least surprise; which did not 
fail, however, greatly to excite the admiration of Al¬ 
phonso, aud which he could not refrain from testi¬ 
fying. 

“ Dear Alphonso,” said Thelismar, " had yon a 
little more thought, and a little less vanity, you bad 
not in the first place ran the terrible risk you speak of, 
and in the next it would cease to surprise you.” 

u I can easily imagine," answered Alphonso, w had 
I been more prudent I had followed yonr advice, and 
not have wandered in a strange country Without a 
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guide; but which way has my vanity contributed to 

my astonishment 1” 

** Were it not for that, I repeat, you would not 
have been in any danger. In every place you have 
come to yet, I have seen you occupied by one sole 
idea, that of being very desirous to inform and asto¬ 
nish ali the world by the recital of the wonderful 
things you have seen. We have inet with many men 
of merit, botanists, astronomers, mathematicians, and 
mechanics, to whom you have spoken a great deal, 
and listened very little. When you cotnc to a strange 
country, if yon find any persou to whom you can 
make yourself understood, you arc careful not to ask 
them a single question, but very anxious they should 
learn all you can teach them. This kind of folly 
gives uo one an opinion of your great capacity, but 
deprives you of the fruits of all your travels. If, for 
example, since you have been here, instead of amus¬ 
ing yourself so repeatedly by telling what happened 
to you at the A/ores, you had asked the people con¬ 
cerning the curious things in their own country, ami 
its ancient inhabitants, you would have known your 
cavern had nothing miraculous about it, and that to 
enter it must be at the hazard of your life.” 1 

“ Which way, sir?” 

** By being told the cavern is one of the sepulchial 
deposits of the Cuaticlies. These ancient eaves are 
dispersed in the deserts, and are only known to the 
Guanches, who carefully conceal the entrance to them. 
They visit them only in secret; ^ and if they find a 
stranger there, they hold him sacrilegious, a victim de¬ 
voted to death ; and, from motives of barbarous super¬ 
stition, think it their duty to kill him. # 

• “ Edens, an English traveller, relates, that having, 
as a physician, rendered considerable services to the 
inhabitants of the Canary Islands, he obtained of them 
the liberty to visit the sepulchral caverns; a favour 
they grant to no one, and which cannot be obtained 
against their will, without life being exposed to the 
greatest danger. 
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“ Well, sir,” said Alphonso, a little piqued, “ I owe 
at least to my ignorance anti want of thought, the ad¬ 
vantage of having seen one of the-e curious caverns.” 


“They have an extreme veneration for the bodies of 
their ancestors, anti the curiosity of strangers is to 
them profanation. These caves are places ancie ’v 
dug out of the rocks, or formed by nature. 'AY? 
corpse is sewed in goals-skins, with thongs of the 
same, and the seams are so equal and close, as to be¬ 
come very admirable; but what astonishes most, is, 
that the bodies are almost all entire; and in both 
sexes are equally found the eyes, (closed) the hair, 
ears, nose, lips, teeth, and beard. One day, when the 
author of this account was taking rabbits by a ferret, 
this little animal, which had a bell round its neck, was 
lost in a burroand disappeared, without their being 
able to know bow. One of the hunters, to whom he 
belonged, set king for him in the midst of rocks and 
brambles, discovered the enti ance to a sepulchral cave 
of the Guanches, he descended, &c. 

“ If the account of the oldest of the Gnanclies may 
be believed, there was a particular tribe amongst 
their ancestors, who knew the art of embalming, autl 
preserved it as a sacred mystery. This tribe com¬ 
posed the priesthood, and did not intermarry with 
the others; but, after the conquest of the island, most 
of them were destroyed, and their secret perished 
with them. Tradition has only taught us a part of 
the ingredients necessary to that operation .”—Abrtfp 
de l* Hist. Gen. ties Voy. Tom. I. Per M. de la 
Harpc. 

Among the ancients, the Egyptians, more than any 
others, practised embalming; and bodies have been 
preserved above two thousand years. In the breast 
of one of these corpse, a branch of rosemary was 
found, scarcely dried. This art has only been known 
in Europe during these latter ages; formerly they 
made deep incisions in the corpse, salted it, and en¬ 
closed it in a'tanned ox’s hide.— Encyclopedic . 
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€ * I have killed no man in my own defence,* an¬ 
swered Thelismar; “ I have suffered neither hunger 
nor thirst; I have not lain in the inclement air, nor 
have I afflicted my friend by the most cruel anxiety ; 
end yet 1 have, as well as you, been in a sepulchral 
cave of the Guanches.” 

44 Have yon! liow did you get admittance?” 

knew these caverns existed, had a strong desire 
ikf Ise them, found an opportunity of effectually serv¬ 
ing a Guancli, and prevailed on him to secretly con¬ 
duct and shew me one of them.” 

Alphouso had nothing to answer, but held down 
his head, and was silent; recollecting himself a little 
after, he continued thus: “ I flatter myself, that what 
I shall further relate may yet incite your wonder. 
After quitting the cavern, I ran at* first where chance 
directed me: coming to the banks of a lake ■■<■■■■” 

" You need say no more,” interrupted Thelismar, 
** T know the rest.” 

“ Know the rest ( how can that be! I was alone, 
and I have told noboby!” 

“ After drinking the water of the lake, you gather¬ 
ed some wild fruits, laid down on the grass, and a 
dreadful tempest arose.” 

u Good heavens I by what magic, what enchant¬ 
ment, can you tell all this7” 

“ The column descended from the mountain, the 
lake was dried up, and—-” 
u What do I hear!” exclaimed Alphonso: “ con¬ 
descend, sir, to explain this new miracle; who can 
have told you these things V* 

“ No one; 1 beheld them all.” 
u Beheld them! where were you?” 

44 Here, at Guimar, upon my terrace." 

“ That was three leagues distant from me!” 

* Very true; and yet I repeat it, I saw you all the 


I- can no longer doubt I O Thelismar! you are 
l supernatural being!” 

A man, my dear Alphonso; and by no means 


one of the wisest.” 
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“ Explain then this strange enigma !” 

“ A day would not be suflicient; I might easily 
teach you terms and names, and shew you certain 
effects, but this would be treating yon like a child. 
If you wish to know causes, you must gain more 
solid instruction." 

" it is what 1 wish; instruction such as yourt, 
which can make me comprehend your actions." 

“ Well, I will lend you books; and, when you have 
read them witli attention, we will converse together. 
I will then begin to unveil some of those mysteries at 
which you are so much surprised.” 

“ O give me those precious books; see with what 
ardour 1 will study them; how utterly I will reject 
all other books." 

“ l do not wish you so to do; bnt the contrary. 
You love poetry; cherish that predeliction ; but read 
none but good poetry: leave novels, and read books 
that shall teach you to know yourself; dedicate two 
hours a day to the books 1 shall give you; think much, 
speak little, and be attentive to others : this is all I 
ask.” 

Thelismar then took Alphonso to his closet, and 
gave him a few books. u When you have read those," 
said he, ** I will communicate a treasure to yon which 
will finish the work of instruction. Look at that 
chest; it contains the treasure 1 talk of." 

“ Ah!" said Alphonso, sighing, “ must I never 

hope for other reward!"-He stopped and blushed, 

aud tlie tears gushed in his eyes. 

u Alphonso,” replied Thelismar, “ I do not pretend 
to deny that 1 love you; but, to obtain the reward to 
which you aspire, you must become worthy of my 
esteem.” 

11 Ob my father!" cried Alphonso, falling at the 
knees of Thelismar; “yes I my father! permit me 
the use of a word so dear, and expect every thing 
from me: 1 will obtain that precious esteem; that 
esteem, without which I could not live; what most I 
perform? Speak.” 

u Correct yourself of a thousand defects, and espe- 
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daily of your ridiculous vanity; rid yourself of igno¬ 
rance, and acquire useful knowledge.”* 

“ Every thing will be easy to me.** 
u Know then 1 have read your heart. I authorize 
your hopes; but I require you should never converse 
with roe on that subject.” 
u Never! Oh Ileaven!—Nor of the object of—** 
“ Never pronounce her name.” 

“ Dreadful sentence!” 

“ To which you must submit: and remember, if 
you would gain my esteem, you must begin by proving 
the empire you have over yourself.” 

“ Well, I submit with joy—but suppose you men¬ 
tion her name V* 

“ You then may answer; otherwise never utter a 
word which can be construed into the least reference.” 

« 1 obey; happily you have not forbad me to 
think.” 

“No; 1 permit you sometimes to think of her.” 

“ Sometimes l Ever; not a moment of my life, 
but—” 

“ What, retracting already 1” 

“ Which way!” 

u Have not you promised me seriously to follow 
your studies?” 

11 Most certainly.” 

“ And bow may that be, if yon always think of 
Dalinda ?** 

“ Dalinda! Heaven be praised! I did not first pro¬ 
nounce her dear name.’* • 

** Is it thus, Alphonso, yon keep yonr engagement? 
Is it Urns you will drive Dalinda from yonr imagina¬ 
tion, every time we read or speak together?** 
u Not mention her I not think of her! how is it 
possible ?** 

M Every tiling is possible to reason.” 

" But the effort will be so painful, so cruel: how¬ 
ever, 1 will endeavour; my submission to you is un¬ 
bounded, for there is nothing you have not the right 
to exact, and the power to obtain.”— 

Here Madame de Ciemire broke off for the evening, 
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and sent her children to rest, who dreamt all night of 
nothing bat walking pillars and enchanted caverns: 
they supposed that Madame dc Clemire had told, by 
this time, every thing she could collect that was mar¬ 
vellous and extraordinary; but she assured them, 
what they had heard was little in comparison to what 
she should relate, for she had reserved for the denou- 
ment incidents Btill more surprising. This assurance 
redoubled the extreme curiosity of her little family, 
which Madame dc Clemire satisfied in the evening by 
thus continuing her tale 

Alphouso, notwithstanding the laws prescribed by 
Thclismar, thought himself the happiest of mortals; 
his passion was authorized by the father of Dalinda, 
he might reasonably entertain the fondest hopes. 
N othing was wanting to his felicity, but a letter from 
Hon Ramirez, containing a grant of the pardon he 
had implored. 

Thelismar did not leave the Canary Islands, with¬ 
out first visiting the famous Teak of Teuerilf;* after 
which he embarked for the Cape de Verd Islands. 
During the voyage, Alphonso followed with ardonr 
the plan Thelismar had prescribed for his studies; 
but he had great difficulty to suppress his continual 
inclination to speak of his passion; he was prevented 
only by the fear of offending Thelismar; and still he 
would occasionally hazard some indirect allusions, 
the true sense of which Thelismar would not under¬ 
stand. 

At last, Alphonso, unable longer to endure this 
constraint, imagined a means to break silence, which, 
appeared to him sublime. He preserved the sash of 
Dalinda, as a thing the most precious in his possession: 

* This mountain rises in the form of a sugar-loaf. 
In the middle of the Island of Teneriff; its height is 
so prodigious, that the length of the road, which winds 
along the mountain, to attain its summit, is said to 
be 15 leagues; and yet they say, the mountain called 
Chimbo Rico, one of the Cordileries in Pern is much 
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this, notwithstanding the greatness of the sacrifice, he 
determined to give back to Thelismar; the supposi¬ 
tion that he should thuB enjoy the pleasure of speaking 
of his passion, and of Dalinda, the hope that TheliB- 
mar would consider this act as proceeding from an 
estimable delicacy, and the possibility that he might 
therefore refuse the sash, were his inducements. Full 
of these ideas, Alphonso entered one morning, with 
a triumphant air, the apartment of Thelismar. “ 1 
come/' said he, “ to make a confession, which must 
be followed by a painful sacrifice. 0 

“ Of what nature?” 

"You must first give mo your permission—to speak 
of her—I only ask to accuse myself, to repair my 
fault.” 

“ Well, well, let us hear ; explain, explain; though 
I dare engage the fault is not very important.” 

“Jn my eyes it is; feelings are most forcible, the 
most affectionate, on which the destiny of my life 
depend.” 

“ Come to the point; what have you to tell me t” 

“ You know to what excess 1 love Dalinda.” 

“Your preface displeases me, Alphonso.” 

“ But it is necessary; it leads to the confession of 
my fault. The day on which I first saw Dalinda, 
on which t received my new existence, after your 
cruel depai ture, overcome and lost in grief, I wan¬ 
dered like one distracted, seeking in vain some traces 
of the celestial being I had beheld; conducted at last 
by some secret charm, I returned, approached the 
fountain of love, where chance, or rather the god of 
the fountain, moved by my despair, gave into my 
h*pds a pledge the dearest, the most precious.” 

“ Dalinda’s sash, you mean,” interrupted Thelismar; 
“ I recollect she lost it.” 

“ Behold it here,” cried Alphonso, with emphasis, 
drawing it from his pocket; “ behold that sash, the 
sole consolation of an unfortunate lover: I possessed 
it without your knowledge; it was wrong; I have not 
the happy right to keep it; a well-founded delicacy 
obliges me thus to surrender it.” 
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" Your scruples are very just,” replied Thclismar. 
n Give it me, give it me/’ added he, taking the sash ; 
"and I promise to return it, Alphonso, the very first 
proof 1 shall receive from you of real sincerity and 
confidence.” 

“ IIow!” cried Alphonso, thunderstruck, “ do yon 
doubt my sincerity V* 

“ I have great right so to do, at the very moment 
you employ artifice.” 

"Artifice!” 

“ You blush, Alphonso, and well yon may; but 1 
dare hope, had you succeeded in deceiving me, yonr 
confusion would have been still greater; had you seen 
me delighted with yonr candour, your delicacy, yonr 
generosity, tell nu* how you would have looked, how 
you would have behaved, while hearing your own 
false praises V* 

" Alas!” said Alphonso, and shed the tear of repent¬ 
ance, ** yon know my heart better than I do myself; 
I own I only sought a pretext to speak of Dalinria.” 

" And you h«|>cd I should be your dupe—hoped I 
should return the sash.” 

“ 1 was deceived; convinced by false reasoning.” 

" No; 'tis now yon are deceived ; you never were 
convinced; we cannot hide from ourselves what (s 
in its own nature blaineablc: in vain would specious 
reasons glaze over actions, and call them noble, deli¬ 
cate, refined: the heart and the conscience give such 
reasonings the lie." 

“ What have 1 done! O Thelismar! has this fault, 
the whole extent of which I now perceive, has it de¬ 
prived me of your esteem without return V* 

“ No; yonr ingenious manner of acknowledging it; 
the sincerity of your repentance, the neglected educa¬ 
tion yon have received, and your consequent want of 
reflection, all plead in your excuse. Did 1 think cun¬ 
ning a part of your character, I should then hold you 
past hope ; but, notwithstanding the unworthy subter¬ 
fuge you have just been guilty of, I read frankness 
and candour in your bosom ; and, T am certain, Ai- 
phonso, you will yet vanquish your defects.” 
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The concluding sentence gave a little satisfaction 
to Alphonso, who promised within himself to let no 
occasion slip of demonstrating his reformation to The- 
lisniar. 

Our travellers landed first at the Island of Goree; 
from whence they went to Rufisco, and afterwards 
by land to Fort St. Louis, on the Senegal. They saw 
the Sereres, a negro nation, whot-e hospitality, sim* 
plicity, and gentleness, they admired: th» se virtues 
are undoubtedly the effect of their Love of labour and 
agriculture, which particularly distinguishes them 
from most other savages, who are geuei ally indolent, 
and disdain to cultivate the earth. 

One night as Thclismar and Aiphonso, with their 
guides and companions, were rambling in a sandy 
and desert place, they saw a miraculous tree, the 
height of which did not exceed sixty or seventy feet, 
while its monstrous tiunk was above ninety in cir¬ 
cumference; its lower branches projected almost hoi u 
zontally, and as they were prodigiously large and 
long, their own weight bcut them almost to the 
ground; insomuch, that they found beneath this single 
tree, a vast and extensive kind of grove, which might 
easily give shelter to three or four hundred men.* 

* The French called this tree ealebassier, and its 
fruit baboon's bread, it grows at Senegal, and the na¬ 
tives call it gooee, and its fruit buoce; its real name 
is boabab. Its first branches, which project almost 
horizontally, are commonly sixty feet long, and its 
trunk about seventy-eight feet round; though many 
travellers have seen them larger. Hay says, that be¬ 
tween the Nigar and the Gambia, some have been 
measured so monstrous, that seventeen men, with 
extended arms, scarcely could embrace them. Ac¬ 
cording to which, these trees must be about eighty- 
live feet in circumference. The boabab, adds M. de 
Bom arc, is probably the largest of known vegetables; 
though there are accounts, in the works of different 
naturalists, of well known trees so prodigious, as to 
be reckoned vegetable monsters, ltay diet thfr ac* 
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After having admired thin astonishing production of 
nature, our travellers continued their route. A few 
p ices from the tree they beheld a lion extended on 
the ground, and seemingly tlead. Alphonso was de¬ 
termined to examine the animal nearer, and Tlieiis- 
mar followed. When they came up to him, they 
found he still breathed, but was without power and 
motion, and apparently expiiing ; his jaws were open, 
full of pismires, and bloody. 

Alphonso pitied the creature, wiped away the in¬ 
sects that tormented him with his handkerchief, then 
taking a bottle of water from his pocket, poured it 
all down his throat, while 'I helismar held the end of 
a pistol to the entrance of that terrible jaw, in case of 
a too sudden recovery. The lion was greatly reliev¬ 
ed by the water, and seemed with his languishing eyes 
to thank with great expression and gratitude tin: com¬ 
passionate Alphonso, who did not leave him till ho 
had administered every succour in his power. 

Alphonso and Thelismar joined their small com¬ 
pany, and followed a path that led through some ex¬ 
cessively high grass. As Thelismar was walking on 
before, at the end of the meadow he fell into a kind 
of pit, and suddenly disappeared. Alphonso ran and 
saw him sitting in the pit. Thelismar said he had got 
a sprain, and that it was impossible he should rise and. 
walk without his assistance. As Alphonso was going 
to descend and take him in his arms, he suddenly heard 
a dreadful hissing, and saw a monstrous serpent,* at 


count of travellers, who have seen a tree in Braail 
120 feet round; and there are still trees more mar- 
vellous mentioned in late histories of China; one of 
which is in the province of Snchu, near the town of 
Kian; it is called Lieunich, that is to say, the tree of 
a thousand years; and is so vast, that one of its 
branches only will afford shelter to 200 sheep. An* 
other tree, in the province of Chekianga, is nearly 
400 feet in circumference. 

9 There is a serpent, called the serpent of Darnel, 
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lenst twenty feet long, in the pit, with head erect, 
making towards Thelismar, who, after an effort to 
rise, fell helpless again among the grass. 

Alphonso instantly leaped into the pit, placed him - 
aelf between Thelismar and the serpent, drew his 
sword, attacked the horrid reptile, and, with a vigor 
ous and firm stroke, severed his head from his body ; 
then, turning to Thelismar, he helped him up, and 
lifted him cut of the pit. 

Thelismar embraced Alphonso: “ You have saved 
my life,” said he. “ 1 could neither defend myself 
nor fly; the serpent was coming to attack me, and 
his bite is mortal. I promise you Dalinda shall be 
informed of this.” Alphonso was loo much agitated 
to answer, but pressed Thelismar with transport to 
his bosom. “ Gently," said Thelismar, smiling, “ take 
care of my right arm ; it is broken." 

“BrokenI" cried Alphonso; “good God!" 

" Had it not, do you think I would not have de¬ 
fended myself'!" 

“ And you have not uttered the least symptom of 
complaint or pain!" 


which is very common in that westerly province of 
Africa. The negroes, when bit, put powder on the 
wound, and apply fire; and, if this operation is but 
a little while deferred, the poison gains ground, and 
death soon follows.—The Serercs, a negro nation, 
take and eat them. Some of them are fifteen, some 
twenty feet long, and six inches in diameter. There 
arc some green, others black spotted, and striped 
with beauteous colours. 

On the slave coast, in the kingdom of Juida and 
Benin, all the savages adore a kind of serpent, which 
they call the Fetiche. These serpents are very gen¬ 
tle, not venomous, and extremely familiar. It is 
death to kill them. The negroes look upon them as 
benevolent gods, and have particular rites for them; 
though they destroy, with great care, those serpents 
which are poisonous. 
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“You, dear Alphonso, have no right at least to be 
surprised at the courage of others.” 

“ Oh my father!” replied Alphonso, “ I want the 
courage to see you suffer; come, let us join our com* 
pany. lie then raised Thelisinar gently on his shoul¬ 
ders ; and, in spite, of all he could say, carried him, 
without stopping, to where their companions were 
waiting. 

Thelisinar was obliged to remain in one of the ne¬ 
gro huts, where he was humanely received. He 
had a surgeon with him, who set his arm, and in 
about eight or ten days he continued his route. 

'I hey came to the country of Foulis. The king of 
these savages calls himself siratick, and some travel, 
lers give his name to his kingdom, lie entertained 
Tkelismar and his companions with great hospitality, 
and proposed they should accompany him to the chase 
of a lion, which, within a few days, had committed 
great ravages in his slates. 

The king, young, courageous, and desirous to shew 
the company his valour and address, ordered his fol¬ 
lowers and the strangers to stop; and, mounted on 
an excellent Iioibc, galloped to attack the furious 
animal, which, perceiving him, leaped to the combat. 
The siratick let fly an arrow, and the lion, wounded, 
advanced with a dreadful bellow. 

Alphonso now forgot the orders of the king; he 
darted like lightning, thinking him in danger, and 
flew to his succour: he had drawn his sword, and 
galloping with incredible swiftnesss, passed near a 
tree, against which, by accident, his sword struck, and 
snapped Bhorl in two. Alphonso himself, shaken by 
the violence of the shock, could hardly keep his seat: 
his horse fell, and the same instant, the lion seeing a 
new enemy coming armed, had abandoned the sir¬ 
atick, and rushed towards him; his dreadful claws 
were instantly buried in the sides of the horse, and 
Alphonso, disarmed, and without defence, thought his 
death inevitable. The negroes, fearing to kill him, 
durst not shoot at the animal. 

Thelismar, the same moment that Alphonso bad 
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galloped to the combat, would fain have followed; 
but the negroes, already irritated at the young man’s 
disobedience to the orders of their king, angrily and 
violently held him, notwithstanding his edes, his fury, 
and despair. What were his feelings, when he saw 
the lion bounding to devour the overthrown Alphonse 1 
M Oh ! unhappy young man!" cried he. 

Hut, oh! what surprise! Oh I joy unhoped! 

No sooner had the lion beheld the face of Alphonso, 
than all his rage was lost; lie crouched to him, and 
lifting up one of his bloody paws, wounded by an 
arrow, laid it gently on the hand of Alphonso, and 
seemed to shew him his hurt, and ask his assistance. 

Alphonso shuddered, and, remembering the adven 
hire of the dying lion, cried, “ Oh, noble animal! I 
recollect thee; may thy example ever confound in¬ 
gratitude, and bring to shame those who would erase 
from their memory the good which others have done 
them. Ves! since thou hast so nobly granted me my 
life I will save thine in my turn, and defend thee, be 
the consequence what it will.” 

Alphonso then staunched the blood of the wound, 
and, tearing his handkerchief, made a bandage, which 
he fasiened round the paw. 

Thelismar and the savages beheld the spectacle with 
aslnnishment. His chirurgical operations ended, Al- 
phonso rose: his horse lay wounded ami dying. 'Die 
lion ouce more approached him, licked his feet, and 
caressed him a thousand times. Alphonso retreated 
gently r the lion stopped, looked after him, then sud 
denJy turned about, directed his course toward a 
neighbouring forest, and disappeared, leaving the 
spectators of this strange adventure motionless with 
amazement.* 

r *“Thc French of Fort St. T.ouis had a lioness, which 
they kept chained. The animal had a disease in the 
jaw, that reduced it to extremity; and the people of 
the fort, taking off the chains, threw the body into a 
neighbouring field. In this state it was found by M 
Compagnon, author of the voyages of Bainbnck, as 
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Tlielismar, after liaving pressed Alphunso to his 
bosom; after having embraced him with the dear af- 


tie returned from the chase. The eyes were closed, 
the jaw open, and already swarming with ants. 
Compaction took pity oil the poor animal, washed 
the gullet with water, and poured come milk down 
the throat. The effects of this simple remedy were 
wonderful. The lioness was brought back to the fort, 
recovered by degrees, but, far from forgetting the 
service done her, took sueli an affection for her 
benefactor, that she would receive food only from 
him; and, when cured, followed him about tbe 
island, with a cord about her neck, like the most 
familiar dog. 

** A lion, having escaped from the menagerie of the 
great Duke of Tuscany, entered the city of Florence, 
every where spreading terror. Among the fugitives 
was a woman with a child in her arms, whom she 
let fall. The lion seized, and seemed ready to de¬ 
vour it; when the mother, transported by the tender 
affections of nature, ran back, threw herself before 
the lion; and by her gestures demanded her child. 
The lion looked at her steadfastly; her cries and tears 
seemed to affect him, till at last he laid the child 
down without doing it the least injury.—Misery and 
despair, then, have expressions intelligible to the most 
savage monsters; hm what is yet more to be admir¬ 
ed, is the resistless and sublime emotion, which can 
make a mother offer herself a prey to a ferocious 
animal, before which all fly: that loss of reason, so 
superior to reason’s self, which can make a despair¬ 
ing woman recur to the pity of a beast breathing only 
death and carnage. This is the inBtinct of supreme 
grief, which always would persuade itself it is not 
possible to rernaiu inflexible to its feelings.— AbrCgt, 
Jf>c. par M. de la Harpe , Tom. II. 

** It is very certain,” says M. de Buffon, “that the 
Hon, when taken young, and brought up among do¬ 
mestic animals, may easily be brought to live, and 
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fection of n father, reproached him for his temerity 
and imprudence. “ Had you,” said he, “ asked tlie 
nature of this chase, or rather, had you listened to 
the aecount which others gave of it, you woald have 
known the uiratick was in no dangt r; but that, used 
to these kind of combats, he waited lor the liou to 
bury his javelin in his throat; that he would have 
afterwards leaped off his horse, and ended him with 
his sabre.” 

“I promise, my father,” said Alphonso, “I will 
be more attentive another time, and more prudent; 
at present I have saved the life of my lion, of n»y 
generous and noble animal, and I am happy.” 

4 ‘ Yes,” replied Thelismar, “ but the siratick is little 
pleased with y our disregaid of his ordei s; and, though 
your motive was his preservation, he will not pardon 


even play harmless among them ; that he is gentle to 
bis masters, caresses them, especially in the former 
part of life, and that though his natural ferocity may 
sometimes break forth, it seldom is turned against 
those who do him good.” 

“ I might cite a number of particular facts. In which. 
I own I have found some exaggeration; but which 
•re sufficiently established to prove, at least by their 
anion, that his anger is noble, his courage magnani¬ 
mous, and his heart feeling. Often has he been seen 
to disdain weak enemies, despise their insults, and 
pardon their offensive liberties. When reduced to 
captivity, though weary he is not peevish; but, the 
contrary, becomes habitually gentle, obeys his mis¬ 
ter, flatters the hand that feeds him; sometimes grants 
life to animals given him as prey, and, as if attached 
to them by this- generous act, continues afterwards 
the same protection; lives peaceably with them, 
gives them part of his rnbsistence, lets them some¬ 
times take it all, and would rather suffer hunger than 
ldfcNie fruit of his first benefit.” 
i - l8i|l circumstances, relative to the chase of tbt lion, 
.fcpMfcen from l’Histoire des Voyages. 

4tm { 
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you, for having robbed him of the honour of the vic¬ 
tory ; it will be therefore prudent, not to stay long 
in his territories.’’* 

Accordingly the next morning, Thelisinar, and Al¬ 
phonse and their followers, quitted Ghiorel, and con¬ 
tinued their passage up the Senegal, as far as the village 
of Euibakana, near the frontiers of the kingdom of 
Gal am; they afterwards crossed the Gambia, travers¬ 
ed the states of Farim,t and, after having travelled a 
great extent of country, arrived at Guinea. 

Here it was that Aiphonso met with a thing which 
surprised them exceedingly. As he was walking 
through the wood with Thelismar, their conversation 
turned on the immortality of the soul. “ Would you 
believe," said Thelismar, “ Unit there are men so de¬ 
prived of sense, as to maintain wc have no other ad¬ 
vantage over inferior animals, than that of a more 
perfect conformation; and who have said, iu plain 
terms, that if the horse (that intelligent animal) had, 
instead of a hoof, a hand like us, lie would perforin 
whatever we do."* 

“ What! would he draw? wouhl he design?” 

“ What think you i” 

“1 do not think he could; he might, perhaps, 
trace some unmeaning imitations.” 

“ The pai rot, the pie, the jay, and various other 
birds, have the faculty of speech; that is, c.an learn 
a few words, but can neither comprehend their 
meaning, nor, consequently, apply them justly; be. 
side^ there are many existing animals, the conform* 
tioiAf which, both interior and exterior, is perfectly 

* Sec I’Abrege de 1’IIistoire des Voyages, Tom. IT. 

t Or Saint Domiiigue. 

t T his strange reasoning is found in a work entitled 
lie 1’Esprit. 

The translator cannot forbear to enter liis protest 
here, against the incoticlusivcness of the arguments 
he iB obliged in this passage to translate; without; 
meaning to insinuate thereby any opinion of his 
own.—T. 
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similar to that of man; they walk like him, have 
hands like his, and yet they neither build palaces nor 
huts; nay, they are even less industrious than many 
other animals.” 

“ Monkies, you mean; in fact they are very adroit. 
And pray what say those authors to this, who desire 
the horse to have hands?" 

“ They acknowledge that the monkey might, from 
his conformation, be capable of doing the same things 
as man, but that his natural petulance is an impedi¬ 
ment ; that he is always in motion; and, could you 
deprive him of that restlessness, that vivacity, he 
would be man’s equal."*’ 

“And yet he does not speak.” 

"No; though in certain species the tongue and the 
organs of voice ate the same as in man ; and the brain 
is absolutely of the same form and in the same pro¬ 
portion.’^ 

“ The brain in the same proportion, how can that 
he? The monkey is so small i” 

“ Do you think yourself acquainted with all the 
species?'’ 

“ Why—yes.’’ 

“ Those you have seen w'erc restless and turbulent." 

“ Certainly; lor which reason, the objection of the 
authors you mention seems just; in my opinion, 
beings which are perpetually in motion, however 
excellent their conformation, cannot iearn, cannot 
become perfect.” 

“ But suppose the objection, yon think so string, 
should originate only in a profound ignorance of 
things which arc known to the whole world.” 

■ “ IIow! people who write books ignorant of things 
known to all the world!—” 

“ Your doubt, dear Alphonso, proves how little 
you have read.” 

* All this is found exactly in that same work, De 
l'Esprit. 

t See M. de Buffon on Quadrupeds, Tom. XVI. 

• Edition in i2mo. 
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Just as Thelismar said this, Alphonso gave a start 
of surprize, and jogging Thelismar, cried softly, 
“ Look, look—there—right before you; what strange 
creature is that Bitting under the tree V '— 

“ Here let us break off,” said Madatne do Cleraire, 
interrupting her narrative, “ 1 feel myself a little 
hoarse this evening/’ 

This was sufficient to stop every entreaty to con* 
tinue, though her young auditors were very desirous 
to hear an explanation of what this strange creature 
might be. 

The next day, a quarter before nine, Madame de 
Cl e in ire indulged the ardent curiosity of her children, 
by taking up the manuscript, and reading as follows 

Thelismar looked first at the animal, and after* 
wards at Alphonw. “ What do you think of that 
figure?” said he. 

“ It is a savage,” replied Alphonso, “ but exceed- 
ingly ugly. He rises I holds a staff in his hand! he 
avoids us !'* 

“ And you take it for a man V* 

“Certainly I do.” 

" It is a monkey.” 

“ A monkey I what of that size I he is higher than 
1 an*; he walks upright like us, and his legs have the 
form of ours.” 

“ Notwithstanding all which, it is a beast;* *but an 
exceedingly singular one, and which man cannot see 
without looking at, without knowing himself, without 
being convinced, his body is the least essential part 
of himself/ ”t 

“ IIow you astonish me! but is this monkey, who 
was sitting with so much tranquillity at the foot of a 
tree, as reBtless and precipitate in his motions as the 
small monkies?” 

“ No; ‘his walk is grave, liis’actions circumspect, 
his temper gentle, and very different from that of 

* The orang-outang, some of which are above six 
feet high. 

t M. de Bttffon. 
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other monkies;’*—he lifts not the hoof of a horse, lie 
Is higher than we are, fornft'd as we are .—* 'J he Crea¬ 
tor would not form the body of man absolutely differ¬ 
ent fiom all other animals; but at the same time that 
lie has given him a material body, a form simitar to 
that of the monkey, he has breathed his divine spirit 
into this body; had he done the same favour, 1 do not 
say to the monkey, but to that species of beast which 
seems to us the most ill organized, such species woidd 
soon have become the rival of man ; quickened by his 
spirit it had excelled others, had thought, had spoken. 
Whatever resemblance there may be then between the 
Hottentot and the monkey, the interval which divides 
them is immense; since the Hottentot within is filled 
with thought, and without by speech.’ ”t 

Alphonse listened to this discourse with admiration. 
u At present,” said he, “ i am desirous to learn how 
those authois, who pretend that it is our form only 
which makes us superior to other animals, will an¬ 
swer these aignments.” 

“ They do not know the animal that we have just 
seen, nor many other species neatly like him, describ¬ 
ed by all travellers; y« t their works are modern, and, 
as I have said, these are facts known to all the world.” 

Thelismar here sat down near a lake surrounded by 
roeks; their guide proposed they should wait for the 
rest of the company, whom they had left at a consider¬ 
able distance, lie had seated himself under the shade 
of some trees, and, taking two books fiom his pocket, 
gave one of them to Alpliouso, pointing out a chapter 
which he desired him to read with gre.it attention. 

Alphonso promised he would; adding,that he would 
go farther off and sit down, to be free from all disturb¬ 
ance. This he accordingly did, ami Bat down at 

* In speaking of a monkey of another species, called 
gibbon, M. de Buffon says—“ this monkey seems to us 
to have a natural tranquillity, and gentle manners; 
his motions are neither too sudden, nor too restless; 
he takes kindly whatever is given him to cat,” &c, 

tM.de Buffon, 
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About two hundred yards distance on the banks of the 
lake. 

Instead of reading, he fell into a profound reverie: 
the murmurs of the water, the fresh verdure, the rocks, 
all retraced a scene which he had not the power to 
banish from his mind: it recalled to memory the 
Fountain of Love; the form of Dalinda was present, 
he could think of nothing but her, and at last could not 
refrain from repealing a name so dear. 

Certain that i helismar could not hear him, he sung 
iu an under voice a song he had made toiler memory. 
As he finished the last line of his song, he heard foot¬ 
steps, and, turning his head, saw Thelismar coming: 
lie took up his book and was silent; blit the instant he 
had (lone, a soft though sonorous voice seemed to issue 
from tlie rocks, and again repeated the couplet he had 
sung. 

Thelismar heard the name of l alinda as he ap¬ 
proached, and iiis astonishment was excessive, when 
lie found it was not Alphonso who was singing. As 
soon as the air was ended, he was going to question 
Thelismar concerning this prodigy, when another voice 
began the same couplet; scarce had this second voice 
cea>ed sing'ng, but a third from the opposite side again 
repeated the same words, and the same sounds: silence 
then succeeded, and the concert ended.* 

* There is a remarkable echo near Rosneath, a fine 
country-real iu Scotland, situated to the west of a salt¬ 
water lake that runs into the Clyde, seventeen miles 
below Glasgow. The lake is surrounded by hills, some 
of which are barren rocks, others are covered with 
trees. A good trumpeter, standing on a point of land 
that gives an opening to the water towards the north, 
has played an air and stopped; the echo repeated the 
air faithfully and distinctly, but not so loud; this echo 
having ceased, another haB done the same, and a third, 
as exactly as the two former, with no difference but 
that of becoming more feeble. The same experiment, 
several times repeated, had still the same success. 

There was formerly in the chateau de Slmonette a 
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u What enchantment is this?” cried Alphonso. 

” We must confess/' said Thelismar smiling, “ the 
fawns and sylvans of these rocks are dangerous confl. 
danta; the nymphs of the Fountain of Love were more 
discreet; but come, give me my book, and tell me if you 
are satisfied with the chapter I desired you to read.” 
Alphonso blushed, and answered only with a sigh; and 
Thelismar, changing the conversation, rejoined the rest 
of the company. 

Thelismar continued his route by the gold coast, 
the kingdom of Juida, and the kingdom of Beunin : 
iu this latter country he found the natives less savage, 
and more civilized thau their neighbours. He next 
traversed Cango, and here it was that Alphonso had 
like to have lost his life, in consequence of his natural 
imprudence and impetuosity. 

The small caravan of travellers being on their mrach, 
Alphonso was walking about two or three hundred 
yards before the rest. They approached a large pond 
surrounded by tjic huts of savages; and Alphonso look¬ 
ing forward, thought he saw on the other side of the 


windowed wall, whence what was said was forty times 
repeated. Addison and others, who have travelled in 
Italy, mention an echo which would repeat the report 
of a pistol fifty-six times, even when the air was 

foggy. 

In the Memoires of the Academy of Sciences at 
Taris, for the year 1092, mention is made of the echo 
at Genetay, two leagues from Rouen, which has this 
peculiarity, tiiat the person who sings does not hear 
the echo, but his voice only; and, on the contrary, 
those who listen do not hear the voice, but the echo, 
but with surprising variations; for the echo seems some¬ 
times to approach, and sometimes to retire; sometimes 
the voice is heard distinctly, at others not at all; some 
hear only a single voice, others several; one hears to 
the right, another to the left, &c.— 1 Ihiseobo still exists, 
but is not what it was, because the environs have been 
planted with trees, which have greatly hurt the effect. 
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pond, a long brick wall bnilt upon the border: not 
conceiving what could be the use of this wall, he 
hastened forward to examine it; but, as he drew near, 
perceived this imaginary wall had motion. 

lie then thought, that instead of a wall he distinguish* 
ed warriors clothed in red, and ranged in order of 
battle : he presently after observed sentinels stationed 
in advance, and soon saw he was discovered ; for, the 
moment the sentinels perceived him, the alarm was 
given, and the air resounded with a noise much like 
the sound of a trumpet. 

Alphonao stopped, and, while he was deliberating 
whether he should proceed or go back, he saw the 
army begin to move, rise from the earth, and at last 
to tly away. Alphonso then learned with extreme sur- 
prise that this formidable squadron was nothing but 
enormous red birds, of so bright a colour, that, when 
they took flight, their wings absolutely seemed in¬ 
flamed. 

Alphonso had a gun, and being desirous of taking 
one of these extraordinary birds to Thelismar, be fired 
at the flock and killed one. Several negroes, on hear¬ 
ing the firing, immediately came out of their huts which 
stood by the pond, hastily running. As soon as they 
saw Alphonso dragging away the bird he had killed, 
they sent forth the most horrible crieB, when iustantly 
all the other negroes left their habitations, and came 
in crowds to attack Alphonso, who saw himself assault¬ 
ed on all sides by a shower of stones and darts. 

Had it not been for the arrival of Thelismar and the 
other travellers, Alphonso could not have escaped with 
life; but at sight of them the savages fled, and he came 
off with a few slight wounds, and a severe reprimand 
from Thelismar, who informed him, lliat the negroes 
held the bird be had killed in such veneration, they 
would not suffer any one to do it the least injury, 
but thought themselves obliged in conscience to revenge 
the death of a creature which they held sacred. 

Alphonso learnt also from Thelismar, that the noise 
which lie had compared to the sound of trumpets, was 
nothing but the cry of the birds, which is so strong and 
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loud, that it is heard at more than a quarter of a league 
distance.* 

Thelisinar continued his journey, only stopping oc¬ 
casionally among various hordes of savages, whose man¬ 
ners he wished to know. Of all the barbarous peo¬ 
ple of Africa, the nation which he thought most inter¬ 
esting was that of the Hottentots: their virtues sur¬ 
passed their vices; they fulfilled in their whole extent 
the duties of friendship and hospitality; and their 
love of justice, their courage, benevolence, and chas¬ 
tity, rendered them far superior to other savages.t 


* This bird is called flamingo, or pheuicoptera, or 
becharu; which second name,, among the Greeks, sig¬ 
nified the bird of flaming wing, because when it flics 
against the sun it appears like a firebrand. The plu¬ 
mage, when young, is rose coloured, and at ten months 
old the colour of fire* “ Its beak,” says M.deiluffon, 
“ is of a very extraordinary form, its legs excessively 
high, its neck long and dented; its body stands higher, 
though it is less than a stork's; and its form, some¬ 
what odd, makes it distinguishable from that of every 
other fishing bird. 

“ This bird is found on the old continent, from the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, to the southern part of 
Africa; flamingos are plentiful to the west of Africa, 
at Angola and Congo; where, out of superstitious re¬ 
spect, the negroes will not suffer one of them to be 
killed.” 


The flamingo is certainly a bird of passage, and are 
numerous at St. Domingo and the Antilles; they fly 
in society, and naturally form themselves into a line ; 
so that at a certain distance they resemble a brick- 
wall, and, somewhat nearer, soldiers arraged in rank 
and file. They plaue sentinels, which give the alarm 
by a* vesy shrill cry, like the sound of a trumpet, at 
Wjhich they all take flight. Their flesh is much ad- 
rrSred as food, and ancient epicures were very fond of 
pgues. 

p I’Abrege de l'llistoire Gcntrale des Voyages, 

To riEftn. 
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It is remarkable, that among the Hottentots the 
education of youth is committed to the mothers till the 
age of eighteen, after which the males are received to 
the rank of manhood; but, before that period, they 
have no communication will) the men, not even with 
their own father.* 

During their sojourn among the Hottentots, Thelis- 
mar was walking one day with Alphonso: their guide 
carrii d a wallet with provisions, it being their intention 
to dine during their walk. As they were crossing the 
rustic bridge of a small river, the guide let the wallet 
fall, and fearing probably the anger of the travellers, 
took to his heels and disappeared. ThiB event was 
very disagreeable to Alphonso, he being exceedingly 
hungry. 

“1 am certain,” said Thelismar, “ I can find my 
way; but, before we walk any farther, let us rest a little 
uuder the shade of these trees.” They sat down on the 
grass, and Alphonso continued to complain of having 
a great way to go, and nothing to eat, when Thelismar 
cried “Silence, let us listen.” Alphonso presently heard 
a very slirill cry, which, to his great astonishment, 
Thelismar answered in a graver tone; then rising, 
said—■'* Since you aic so very hungry, Alphonso, come 
with me, and I’ll give yon a dinner.” 

Thelismar then uttered several successive cries; and 
Alphonso perceived a green and white bird, which 
hovered round them. “ Let us follow this new guide,” 
said Thelismar, “ he will recompense us for the car©, 
lessness of the other who has ran away.” 

Alphonso knew not what to think, but walked silent* 
iy, and looked attentively at the bird, which in a few 
minutes went ami rested itself upon a large hollow 
tree: “ Stop,” said Thelismar, “ the bird will come 
and seek us, if he has any thing good to discover.” As 
he said, so it happened ; the bird seeing they did not 
approach, redoubled his cries, came back to them, 
then returned to his tree, where he fluttered and 
perched. 


* See the work and volume last mentioned' 
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“ Como/* said Thelisinar, “ lie invites us to dinner 
with so good a grace we cannot refuse him.'* So say¬ 
ing, he went to the tree, and, to the extreme astonish¬ 
ment of Alphonso, found a bee-hive in it full of ho¬ 
ney. 

While our travellers were eating the honey, the bird 
having fled to a neighbouring bush, appeared greatly 
interested at all that had passed : “ It is but just,’’ said 
Thelismar," to give him his share of the booty." Ai- 
phonso, therefore, left a spoonful of honey upon a leaf, 
which, as soon as they were gone from the tree, the 
bird came and eat. In the course of half an hour, the 
bird shewed them two other hives; and Alphonso, sa¬ 
tiated with honey, merrily continued his route.* 

* “ This bird, called cucullus indicator,” says M. de 
Buffon ,** is found in the interior parts of Africa, at some 
distance from the Cape of Good Hope, and is famous 
for indicating where wild bee hives may be found; twice 
n day its shriH cry is heard sounding eherr, cherr; 
which seems to call the honey-hunters, who answer by 
a soft whistle,.still approaching. When it is seen, it 
Hies and hovers over a hollow-tree, that contains a 
hive; and, if the hunters do not come, it redoubles its 
cries, llies back, returns to the tree, and points out the 
prey in the most marked manner; forgetting nothing 
to excite them to profit by the treasure it has discover¬ 
ed, and which probably it could not enjoy without the 
aid of man; either because the entrance to the hive is 
too small, or from other circumstances which the re- 
later has not told us. While the honey is procuring, 
it llies to some distance, interestingly observing all that 
passes, and wailing for its part of the spoil; which the 
hunters never forget to leave, though not enough to 
satiate the bird, consequently nut to destroy his ardour 
for this kind of chase. 

“ This is not the tale of a traveller, but the observa¬ 
tions of an enlightened man, who himself assisted at 
the destruction of many bee-hives, betrayed 1>y this 
little spy, to the Royal Society of London. He pro¬ 
cured two of these birds that had been killed, to the 
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Thclismar quitted the country of the Hottentots, 
and embarked for the Island of Madagascar; after¬ 
wards he jnurnied through all the Eastern Coast of 
Africa; then quitted that part of the world, and, after 
a short slay in the Island of Socotora, landed in Ara¬ 
bia Felix, lie visited Mecca* and Medina,t traversed 
a part of the desart, entered Africa again by the 
Isthmus of Suez, and came to Cairohere lie ad- 


great scandal of the Hottentots; for in all countries the 
existence of a useful being is precious.” 

M. de Button adds, in a note, ** that the honey- 
hunter is sometimes devoured by wild beasts; whence 
it has been said, that they and the bird understand each 
other, and that it allures their prey.”— Hist. Nat . dcs 
Oiseau.v, 'Torn. XU. Edit, in 

* Mecca is a town of Arabia Felix, about as large 
as Marseilles. 1 he magnificence of its mosque draws 
a prodigious concourse of all the Mahometan sects, 
who go thither on pilgrimages. It is the birth-place 
of Mahomet. 

t Medina is a city of Arabia Felix, the name of 
■which signifies, in Arabic, a city in general; and here 
the city, by w-ay of excellence; for here it was that 
Mahomet fixed the seat of the empire of the Mussul¬ 
mans, and here he died. It was before time called 
Lotrcd. In the midst of Medina is the famous mosque, 
to which the Mahometans go in pilgrimage; and in 
this mosque are the tombs of Mahomet, Abubecker, 
and Omcr. Medina is governed by a scherif, who 
says he is of the race of Mahomet, and who is an 
independent sovereign.— Encyclopedie. 

t Cairo is the capital of Egypt; the Saltan Selim 
took it from the Maloks in 1517; since which time 
it has been subject to the links. Old Cairo is three 
quarters of a league distant from it, on the borders of 
the N ile; the Cophets have a magnificent church there.* 


• A Christian set of Jacobites, or Monopbysites. 
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mired the famous pyramids of Egypt,* from thence be 
went to Alexandria, where he found a vessel ready to 
set sail for the Island of Thera, t 

Thelismar, within the last two months, had several 
times read over with Alphonso translations of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Alphonso, joyfully leaving the 

* The pyramids of Egypt were built to serve as 
tombs for their constructors. The Egyptians of lower 
rank, instead of building pyramids, dug caves, in 
which every day mummies are discovered. Each 
pyramid has an opening into a long low alley, which 
led to a chamber, where the ancient Egyptians depo¬ 
sited the bodies for which the pyramids were built. 
Their construction is very regular: each of the three 
remaining large ones is placed at the head of others, 
smaller and difficult to distinguish, they are so much 
covered with sand. All are built on one sole rock, 
hid under white Band. 

In all the pyramids there arc deep pits, cut Bquare 
in the rock; on the walls of Borne are hieroglyphics, 
cut also in the rock. The three principal pyramids 
known to travellers are about nine miles from Cairo; 
and the finest of all is upon a rock, in a sandy de- 
sart of Africa, a quarter of a league distant, towards 
the west, from the plains of Egypt. This rock rises 
about 100 feet above the level of the plains, but with 
an easy ascent, and contributes much to the majesty 
of the building. 

The pyramid contains chambers, galleries, &c. and 
those who ascend on the outside rest occasionally to 
take breath. There is a square chamber, about half 
way up, which serves only for a resting-place. When 
arrived at the top, a platform is found, whence a most 
agreeable landscape is seen. This platform is sixteen 
or seventeen feet square, yet the pyramid seems to 
end in a poiut; the desceut, which is on the outside, 
must be very dangerous. 

t An island of the Archipelago, to the north of 
CandiA; it is a part of the islands called Santorin, or 
Santorini, from Saint Irene, the patron of them. 
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burning and barbarous climates of Africa, was de* 
lighted to find himself once more in Europe, beneath 
the azure skies of Greece, in places where all the 
pleasant fictions of fable may be traced, and among 
people whose manners Homer had described. 

Before they left Thera, Thelistnar and Alphonso 
learnt that the volcano, which is situated in that island, 
began to give great nneasinees to the inhabitants, by 
appearing to re kindle, smoke, and cast forth stones. 

The next morning our travellers rose with Aurora, 
and were conducted towards the volcano; when they 
were at a league’s distance their guide stopped, telling 
them he thought he heard a very uncommon noise; 
our travellers listened, and heard a kind of bellowing, 
which seemed to arise out of the earth. They pro¬ 
ceeded, however, about a quarter of a league farther; 
in proportion as they approached the bellow ing in¬ 
creased, and was soon accompanied with frightful 
hissings; at the same time they observed, that the 
smoke of the volcano grew thicker, and became of A 
deep red. 

“ Let us return,” said Thelismar. 

Scarce had he spoken, before a horrible noise was 
heard ; and, as they turned their heads to look, while 
flying towards the sea-coast, they saw the mountain 
all on fire, covered with flames, which rose to the 
clouds, and casting forth on ail sides volumes of red 
hot stones, and blazing matter. The terrified guide, 
losing all recollection, led them astray, and took them 
a road which brought tliein back towards the volcano. 

As they now stood fronting this fearful mountain, 
they saw, with horror, torrents of fire running impo 
tuonsly down its sides, and spreading over the plain: 
these destructive rivers burnt, and overthrew every 
thing that opposed their passage; at their approach 
the herbs and flowers withered, the leaves grew in¬ 
stantly yellow, and dropped from the trees; the 
brooks disappeared, the fountains were dried up, and 
the birds dropped breathless from the scorching 
branches. 

At the same time vast clouds of hot ashes and cin* 
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tiers, burnt wliite, obscured the air, and fell like rain 
upon the earth, breaking the branches, rooting up 
trees, and rolling with horrid din from the mountain 
to the plains, echoing far and near among the resound¬ 
ing rocks. 

Thelisrnar and Alphonao fled from these desolate 
places, and, after long wandering in unknown paths, 
came at length to the seaside; they judged, when at 
a distance, by the roaring of the waves, that the sea, 
was violently agitated. They judged rightly; it was 
dreadfully tempestuous, though the air was entirely 
calm. 

They were considering this phenomenon with an 
astonishment which was soon redoubled. Suddenly 
there appeared in the middle of the waves incredible 
volumes ol' flames, which, instantly spreading and 
dissipating in the air, were succeeded by an innumer¬ 
able quantity of burning rocks, that were projected 
from the. deep abyss of the ocean, and raised above 
the waters.* * 

* “ The Island of Thera, in the Archipelago, which 
is twelve great leagues of France ill circumference, 
was thrown from the bottom of the sea by the vio¬ 
lence of a volcano, which has since produced six other 
islands. This volcano iB not yet extinguished; for, in 
J707, it broke out with redoubled fury, and sent forth 
a new island, six miles in circumference. The sea, 
at that time, appeared greatly agitated, and covered 
with flames, and from it rose, with dreadful noise, 
several burniug rocks. The earth has been so rent 
and torn in those latitudes, that vessels can no longer 
find anchorage there. 

“ One of tltp most violent eruptions of Vesuvius, 
(the twenty-second) happened on the 20th of May, 
1737 ; the mountain vomited, from several mouthB, 
huge torrents of burning, melted, metallic matter, 
which overspread the country, and took its course to¬ 
wards the sea. M. de Montealcgre, who communi¬ 
cated the account to the Academy at Paris, observed 
with Qorror one of these rivers of fire. Its coarse 
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* The tempest after this decreased, the sea was ap. 
peasid, and some of the islanders, who passed that 
way, informed Thelismar that the volcano no longer 
vomited flames. When the eruption was ended, Al- 
phonao and Thelismar returned to their lodgings, and 
two days after this memorable event left that uuhap- 
py island. 

From hence they went to the Island of Policandro* 
where they fonnd a Swedish traveller, a former friend 
of Thelismai's, who ottered to accompany and guide 
them in their walks through the island. He brought 
them to his house, which he would partake with them; 
and,after supper addressing himself to Alphonso, said, 
“ Illy dwelling yon see is simple, devoid of orna- 


was six or seven miles before it reached the sea; its 
breadth was fitly or sixty paces; its depth twenty-five 
or thirty French palms; and, in certain bottoms or 
vallies, 120 ,” &c.— M. fit’ Hon tore. 

“ Tire eruptions of volcanoes aie usually announced 
by snhterrancan noises like thunder; by dieadfui 
hissings, and interior strife. History infoims us, that 
during two eruptions of Vesuvius, the volcano cast up 
so great a quantity of ashes, that they flew as far as 
Egypt, I.ybia, and .Syria. In ltsOO, at Arequiua, in 
Peru, was an eruption of a volcano, which covered 
all the neighbouring lauds, tor thirty or forty leagues 
round, with calcined sand and ashes, which lay in 
some places two yards deep. The. lava vomited by 
Mount .Etna has sometimes formed streams that ran 
in, ooo paces. 

** Volcanoes often have been known to cast fiom 
their entrails boiling water, fish, shells, and other ma¬ 
rine bodies. In lost, during an .eruption of Vesu¬ 
vius, the sea in part became dry; it seemed absorbed 
by the volcano, which soon alter overflowed the coun¬ 
try with salt water. Volcanoes are found in hot as 
well as cold countries S'— Encyclopedic. 

• One of the Cyclades to the south of Paros and 
Antiparos. 
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ment; but, if you love magnificence, 1 have tbe means 
of satisfying your taste. 1 am so happy to see my 
old friend once more, that I have formed the project 
of giving him an entertainment in a palace, the rich* 
ness and brilliancy of which may well surprise you.” 

Frederic, for that was the name of Thelismai's 
friend, then rose, called his servants, who caine with 
torches, and went forth with Alphonso and Thelismar. 

They came in about half an hour to an enormous 
mass of rocks. 11 Behold my palace,” said Frederic: 
“ the aspect it’s true is a little wild, but we must not 
always judge from appearances. Stop here a mo- 
ment, if you please, and let the servants enter first.” 

The servants then distributed torches to about a 
dozen men who had followed them, each of whom 
lighted his flambeau, and proceeded forward. When 
Frederic saw them at a certain distance, he and his 
company began to follow. 

They had not gone above a hundred paces, before 
(hey perceived nn immense arcade, and their eyes 
were immediately dazzled by the splendour of light. 
“ Come in ” said Frederic, “ this is the peristyle of 
my palace; what think you of it V' 

The question was addressed to Alphonso, but he 
was too busy in considering the brilliant spectacle 
before him to reply. 'Ihe walls of this vast peristyle 
seemed covered with gold, rabies, and diamonds; 
the ceiling decorated with waving garlands and pen. 
dant ornaments of crystal; nay, the very floor on 
which they trod was paved with the same rich ma¬ 
terials.* 

* The entrance to the cavern of FolicaDdro (or Po- 
licando) is grand ; the bottom is covered with conge, 
lations formed from drops of water, which distil from 
the summit, but of a fei ugiuous nature, pointed and 
hard enough to wound the feet. The ceiling affords 
vattests and great beauties. These congelations, though 
eatoedingly elegant, arc not the only ornaments the 
• grotto has received from nature; for here is plentifully 
found a species of iron ore, in the form of stars, and 
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* u Pardon me, niy dear mamma,” cried Caroline, 
** for interrupting, but 1 can hold no longer. Were 
these pure diamonds?” 

“ No; they only seemed such ; hut the resemblance 
was so perfect, as to deceive the eye most accustomed 
to consider Mich objects.” 

“ Well, that is very singular; and is it true, dear 
mamma, that such a palace once existed V* 

“ It exists still.” 

“ Oh dear, still!” 

“ Yes; in the Island of Policandro.” 

u Oh the dunning island 1 Will you 6hew it us to¬ 
morrow, mamma, in the map ?'* 

“ Yes; willingly.” 

“ Mamma, if yon will permit me my next geo¬ 
graphical lesson shall be to trace upon the maps all 
i he travels of Alphonso; for I can remember them 
all perfectly, and so J caii all the extraordinary things 
he has seen.” 

" So be it; but, in the mean time, let us continue 
our tale.”— 

Frederic shewed Alphonso how extensive this sn- 
perb palace was; and, after having passed more than 
two hours in examining and contemplating the won¬ 
ders before them, they once more returned to the 
house of their host. Alphonso learnt from Thelism&r, 
that the pretended palace of Frederic was all the 


shining like polished steel. The pieces in some places 
have a red cast, and as brilliant as diamonds. 

In another part of the vault are seen large masses 
of round bodies, pendent like grapes; some red, others 
of a deep black, but perfectly bright and shining. 
The greatest ornament of the ceiling consists in the 
same species of congelation in the form of crystals; 
several are brought to a point, as if purposdy so la¬ 
boured; and, what is more remarkable, some of them 
are naturally gilded, in as regular a manner as if they 
bad just come from the hands of an able artist.— 
Merv. de la Nat. Tom . /. 

VOL. I. Q 
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work of nature; and the knowledge of this increased 

his admiration. 

Thelismar, having formerly made the tour of Italy, 
had no intention of returning thither; but his friend 
Frederic, who w;:a going to lleggio, entreated his 
company; to which Thelismar the more readily con¬ 
sented, because it was the only part of Italy he had 
not seen. 

Frederic, Alphonso, and Thelismar left Folicandro, 
and sailed for the Morea.* Here they beheld the ruins 
of Epidanrus and Lacedaemon, From the Morea 
they went to the Island of Cephalonia, whence, once 
more embaiking, they sailed for Reggio.t The day 
after their arrival in that city, our three travellers 
breakfasted in the chamber of Thelismar, the win¬ 
dows of which looked towards the sea; their conver¬ 
sation was interrupted by a thousand shouts of joy, 
heard from every part. Alphonso ran out instantly, 
to know what was the reason of such noisy and ani¬ 
mated acclamations: he asked several passengers, who 
all answered, still running as they spoke, “ We are 
going to the sea-side to see the castles of the Fairy 
Morgana.” 

Alphonso returned, and gave an account of this 
strange answer : our travellers, therefore, opened their 
windows, and beheld a sight, the beauty and singu¬ 
larity of which surpassed every thing they had hither¬ 
to seen. 

M The sea which bathes the coast of Sicily began 
to swell and rise by degrees; in a little while, the 
huge waves formed a perfect representation of an 
immense and dark chain of mountains; while the 
surges, which washed the coasts of Calabria, remained 
with a tranqdil and smooth surface, like to a vast and 
shining mirror, gently inclining towards the walls of 
Reggio. This prodigious looking-glass soon reflected 

• The large peninsula of ancient Attica. 

t Appertaining to the kingdom of Naples, In Ca¬ 
labria Ulterior; there is another city of the same name 
in Italy, in Modena. 
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* most miraculous picture; millions of pilasters, of 
the most elegant proportion, and ranged with the 
utmost symmetry, were distinctly seen, reflecting all 
the bright and varied colours of the rainbow: scarcely 
did they retain this form a moment, before these su¬ 
perb pilasters were bent and changed into majestic 
arcades, which likewise soon vanished, and gave place 
to an innumerable multitude of magnificent castles, all 
perfectly alike; while these palaces were succeeded 
by towers, colonades, and afterwards by trees and 
immense forests of the cypress and palm.”* 

After this last decoration, the magic pictnre disap¬ 
peared, the sea resumed its ordinary aspect, aud the 
people who stood upon the strand clapped their hands 
in transport, a thousand times repeating, with joyous 
shouts, the name of the Fairy Morgana.— 

* Mr. Swinburne, an excellent author already 
cited, has written another very interesting work, en¬ 
titled Travels through the Two Sicilies, where I have 
found a description of the phenomenon, called by the 
country people, La Fate Morgana ; which name, 
Mr. Swinburne says, is derived from an opinion es¬ 
tablished among the vulgar, that this spectacle is pro¬ 
duced by a fairy, or a magician. The populace are 
enchanted at the sight of the phenomenon, and run 
through the Mreets to behold and invite others to be¬ 
hold it, with shouts and acclamations of joy. Tt sel¬ 
dom appears at Reggio: Mr. Swinburne did not see 
It, but says, its causes are learnedly explained by 
Kircher, Minazi, and other authors. Mr. Swinburne 
gives an exact description of it, taken from the account 
of Father Angelucci, who was an eye-witness of the 
phenomenon; and it is from this same description, by 
Father Angelucci, cited by Mr. Swinburne, that I have 
made a literal translation, without embellishment, for 
my tale. 

This phenomenon is mentioned, but very superfi¬ 
cially, in a French work, entitled Tableau de VUnU 
vers. 
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“ And so, mamma,” interrupted Pulchcria, u we 
are at length come to our fairy tales again V* 

“ Indeed we are not: this last phenomenon, as well 
as all the others, is taken from nature.” 

“ But there is a fairy called iUorgana, you know, 
mamma.” 

** 1 have only told yon what the people of Reggio 
Bay, who are generally ignorant and credulous, are 
fond of fables, and easily adopt them.” 

** But these magic pictures—” 

“ Are produced by natural causes.” 

“ I cannot conceive, at present, why every body 
do not pass their lives in travelling, reading, and ac¬ 
quiring knowledge, in order to understand and see 
things so curious and interesting; but, dear mauima, 
be pleased to continue your recital.”— 

Alphonso began to think like you; the astonishment 
which so many extraordinary events continually rais¬ 
ed, excited an ardent curiosity and strong desire of 
obtaining knowledge ; his trifling amusements no 
longer pleased ; he became thoughtful, spoke with re¬ 
serve, and listened with attention; but, in proportion 
as his mind became enlightened, he discovered faidts 
in his past conduct, every recollection of which made 
him bitterly repent. 

He could not now comprehend, how it was possible 
he should have forsaken his father. The obstinate 
silence of Don Ramirez, grievously afflicted him; lie 
ardently desired to arrive at Constantinople, where 
he expected to find letters from Portugal; and, though 
he had a passionate attachment to Thelismar, though 
he had almost a certainty of obtaining the hand of 
Dalinda, he yet determined to quit the former in 
Turkey, and return to Km ope, there to sacrifice his 
hopes and happiness to filial duty, if he received no 
intelligence of his father. 

This resolution plunged him into a state of melan¬ 
choly, of which Thelismar searched in vain the cause; 
which he even augmented, in wishing to dissipate it by 
marks of the most tender affection. He often spoke 
to Frederic, in his presence, of Dalinda, to drive away 
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his dejection; while these conversations, far from soft* 
ening the secret pangs of Alphonso, but embittered 
them the more. Thelismar at last took leave of Fre¬ 
deric, quitted Reggio, aud returned to Greece; and, 
travelling through it, came to Constantinople towards 
the eud of April. 

Alphonso found a letter at Constantinople from 
Portugal, which he received with inexpressible anxi¬ 
ety ; it was not from Don Ramirez, but informed Al¬ 
phonso his father had returned to Portugal, had passed 
some time at Lisbon, had left that city, declaring he 
was going to undertake a voyage of eighteen months. 
The letter added, that nobody doubted Don Ramirez 
liad had several private conversations with the king, 
and that the purpose of his voyage was some secret 
negotiations; that they were in great expectations of 
seeing him once more in nliice, because his successor 
and enemy had been disgraced eight days after his 
departure. 

The gentleman, who wrote an account of all this, 
ended his letter by saying, lie had not seen Don Ra¬ 
mirez, as Alphonso had desired him to do, because, 
being on a tour to France, he had not returned to Lis¬ 
bon till three weeks after his doparlme. 

From the date of this letter, Alphonso calculated, 
that his father could not be in Portugal in Jc.«3 than 
fifteen or sixteen months; lie therefore abandoned his 
project of returning thither immediately: in fact, hav¬ 
ing no money, he had no means of subsistence in the 
absence of Don Ramirez; and he was pretty certain 
his travels would be ended, and he should return to 
Europe, in less than u year. The silence of his father 
deeply afflicted him; hut the assurances of his health 
and safety were great consolations, and he did not 
doubt but time, and his future conduct, might again 
regain the aflections of his father. 

Alphonso now, less sorrowful, less absent, conversed 
With Thelismar as formerly; who appeared so satisfied 
with the change he had remarked in him, that AL- 
J)honso thought he might venture to speak of Dalinda. 
fat first, Thelismar was satisfied witli gently reminding 
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him of liis promise; and Alphonso, emboldened by 
this indulgence, several times fell into the same error; 
till, at last, Thelismar was displeased, and Alphonso 
was obliged to be silent, though he still sought occa¬ 
sions to speak hiB sentiments indirectly, and to coin- 
plain of the restraint imposed upon him. 

Frederic had given Thelismar letters of recommen¬ 
dation to one of his friends, a Greek, who possessed 
a charming house on the canal of the Black Sea: this 
Greek, whose name was Nicandor, was not then at 
Constantinople. Alphonso and Thelismar, therefore, 
in about a fortnight went to Buyuk-Dairai, a village 
eight miles from Constantinople,* where Nicandor 
and his family passed a part of the summer. 

It was the first of May, and ten in the morning, 
when our two travellers arrived at Buyuk-Dairai. As 
they entered, they saw the streets full of young people, 
elegantly clothed, and crowned with garlands, singing 
and playing on various instruments; every house was 
decorated with flowers, festoons, and roses, and adorn¬ 
ed by a multitude of young Grecian beauties, surround¬ 
ed by slaves magnificently clothed. 

This spectacle delighted Alphonso; and Thelismar, 
acquainted with the customs of Greece, informed him, 
that it was thus they celebrated every first of May; 
that on this solemn day young loverB fixed coronets of 
roses over the doors where their mistresses dwelt, aud 
sang their praises under their windows.t 

• The scite of this village is very pleasant. Ambassa¬ 
dors, and various others, have country-houses there. 
Voyage literalre de la Grece , by M. Guys, Tom. I. 

t “ Lovers/' says Athencus, an ancient Gretk au¬ 
thor, ** decorate with flowers the doors of their mis¬ 
tresses, like as they ornament the gates of a tun pie; 
whence, no doubt, the present custom of the Greeks 
to adorn their doors, and those of the persons they 
love, on the first of May, is derived. They sing and 
walk before the houses of their fair mistresses, to draw 
them to their windows; and such were the gallantries 
they practised in the days of Horace,—The yoimgTf 
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M Alas!” said Alplionso, “ they are happy ; for they 
are heard.”—“ That favour,” replied Thelismar, “ is 
no proof of their happiness.” 

“ But what happens when two rivals meet under 
the same window, or at the same doorl” 

“ They fasten their coronets on each side, and sing; 
alternately.” 

After our travellers had stopped some time in the first 
street they continued their way; and Alphouso, per- 
ceiving at a distance a house more ornamented with 
flowers than the rest, said, “ Certainly that is the ha* 
bitatiou of some celebrated beautyhe was confirmed 
in this opinion when, coming nearer, he beheld two 
ch trilling young virgins standing in a large balcony. 

The guide informed them this was the house of Ni- 
candor, and they entered; the master came immedi¬ 
ately to receive them, anil, after having read the letter 
of Frederic, embraced them both atfcctionatcly, atnl 
testified the liveliest hopes that they would remain 
with him some time. Nicaudor, and all his family, 
spoke French tolerably well: Tlielismar understood 
that language perfectly, and Alplionso knew some¬ 
thing of it. 

Nicandor called his slaves, who conducted the tra¬ 
vellers into a spacious hall, the walls of which were 
rurian marble, where a bath was prepared.* 


maidens dressed their heads with natural flowers, with 
which too they made themselves garlauds; and the 
young men, who wished to bethought gallant, did the 
same.”—Toy. Lit. de la Grice, 'id edit. Tom . I. jmr 
M. Guys. 

* “ There was anciently a feast instituted in honour 
of TIecale, who had hospitably entertained Theseus, 
and who had likewise offered up victims and vows 
for his victory and safe return; hence she obtaiued 
her rank among the goddesses. 

“ In ancient Greece, when a stranger arrived, the 
master of the house took him by the hand, iu tukuii 
of confidence, and his first duty was to lca.1 hint to lire 
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After bathing, Nicandor came and conducted them 
into the apartment of his wife Glaphira: she was seated 
upon a sofa, with her two daughters, Glycera and Zoo, 
and an old and venerable woman, the nurBc of N icau- 
dor, who, according to the customs of the modern 
Greeks, the family called paramana, a gentle epithet, 
expressive of gratitude, and signifying second mother.* 


bath, and present a change of raiment.—Among the 
moderns, when a stranger arrives, the master of the 
house meets and embraces him, then conducts him to 
his most commodious apartment, and interrogates him 
concerning his travels, while the slaves prepare the 
bath; where he finds linen aud clothes to change, and 
thoBe he has left off are taken by the slaves, washed 
and repaired while he stays.”— Al. Guys, Tom. /. 

* “ !Now, as anciently, the nurse of the master or 
mistress, in all respectable Grecian houses, is consi¬ 
dered as one ol* the family. Of old, a woman who 
had nursed a child never quilted it, not even after 
marriage; and, among the moderns, as well as the an¬ 
cients, the nurse is usually a slave, purchased when 
the time of delivery draws near. 

"The attachment of nurses to the children they have 
Buckled is so strongly interwoven with their manners, 
that the modern name fur nurse is para want/, a most 
kind word, and even more expressive Ilian the ancient 
appellation, since it signifies second mother. 1 he 
nurse is always lodged in the house, when she has 
Buckled a child, and from that moment is, in a man¬ 
ner, incorporated in the family. 

“ Female slaves now, as well as anciently, arc 
treated with much kindness and humanity by the 
Greeks, ami, after a certain time, are freed ; some are 
adopted while young, and these arc called daughters 
of their souls . 

*<The maids and slaves work, as formerly, at era- 
.brofdering with their mistresses, and do all household 
jduttefl. When their mistresses go abroad, they follow 
m they did of old.*—The legislator, Zaleucus, to re- 
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The daughters were superbly dressed, both had long 
floating robes, white veils, decorated with gold fringe, 
and girdles richly embroidered, fastened with buckles 
of emeralds.* 

Glaphira and Nicamlor questioned Thelismar con¬ 
cerning his travels, and prevailed on him to recount 
some of his adventures. After which, they sat down 
to table, and, their repast being ended, Zoii brought 
her lyre, and accompanied several ducts which she 
sung with her sister.! 


press the vanity and luxury of his time, ordained that 
no free woman should go abroad atiended by more 
than one maid, at least unless she uas drunk 
M \ Guys , Tom. I. 

* ** The Grecian ladies have always delighted to 
adorn themselves with jewels; they enrich their gir¬ 
dles, necklaces, and bracelets, with them; and, while 
their heads are decked with the most beautiful flowers 
of the spring, the diamond is Been sparkling beside the 
jasmine and rose: they dress themselves thus when 
not going abroad, or without an intention of being 
seen. 

“ These ornaments are only sacrificed to some strong 
cause for grief. Almost all the Grecian women for¬ 
bear to wear them in the absence of their husbands. 
At present, when they go any distance, unwilling to 
walk through the Btrcets with their jewels, they have 
them carried, put them on before they enter the house 
they are going to, and take them off when they return : 
this likewise is a very ancient custom. 

“ The use of the veil is very old; and now, as for¬ 
merly, is an essential part of dress, by which rank is 
distinguished. The veil of the mistress and the maid, 
the free woman and the slave, all are different. The 
origin of the veil is attributed by the Greeks to mo¬ 
desty and bashfulnesB, equally timid. 

“ The veil of the Grecian ladies of modern times ia 
muslin fringed with gold.”— M. Guys, Tom . /. 

♦ “ The Vepast of the Greeks, however little ant- 
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'ibis agreeable mimic being over, Nicandor pro¬ 
posed a walk to liis guests, which they readily ac¬ 
cepted. 

lie lead them into the meadows, in one of which 
they beheld a multitude of shepherds and shepherd¬ 
esses clothed in white, and adorned with garlands of 
flowers, almost all holding in their hands branches of 
the green palm, the myttle, and the orange-tree; some 
danced to the sound of the lyie, while others gathered 
flowers, and sang the praises and the return of spring. 

“ Look,” said Nicyndor, “ at that young virgin 
crowned with roses, and finer than her companions; 
she is their queen; she represents the goddess of flow¬ 
ers ; and, while called by the charming name of Flora, 
receives the homages of all the village throng; but, 
her reign is slant; it is the empire only of youth and 
beauty, and ends before the decline of day.” 

While Nicandor was speaking, the young queen gave 
a signal, and all the shepherds assembled round her; 
one of her virgin companions then sang a hymn in 
hononr of Flora and the spring; at the end of each 
couplet of which, the shepherds repeated in chorus this 
burthen:— 

Welcome, sweet nymph 1 blest goddess of the May!” 
After which they continued their dances.* 


mated, finished always by songs. The modern lyre of 
the Greeks resembles that of Orpheus, according to 
the description of Virgil, and is sometimes nipped 
with fingers, and sometimes touched with a bow.t The 
guitar and the lyre are the principal instruments in 
use among the modern Greeks. The shepherd playB 
indifferently the musette, the flute, or the lyre.”— M. 
Guys, Tom. I. 

* The modern Greeks have preserved danceB in ho- 


t I cannot conceive how they can play the lyre with,., 
a bow. 
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After having, at times, walked round the meadows, 
Nicandor re-conducted his guests back to his house, 
where they found Glaphira and her daughters sur¬ 
rounded by their slaves, employed at embroidering; 
each, in turn, relating short stories and moral fables.* 
Though Alphonse did not understand Greek, he was 
charmed with the picture he beheld. The youthful 


nour of Flora; the wives and maidens of the village 
gather and scatter flowers, and bedeck themselves 
from head to foot. She who leads the dance, more 
ornamented than the others, represents flora and the 
Spring, which the hymn they sing announces the re¬ 
turn of; and one of them sings, 

“Welcome, sweet nymph! goddess of the month of 
Way V* 

In the Grecian villages, and among the Bulgarians, 
they still observe the feast of Ceres. When harvest is 
almost ripe, they go dancing to the sound of the lyre, 
and visit the fields, whence they return with their 
heads ornamented with wheat-ears, interwoven with 
the hair. 

* " Embroidering is the occupation of the Grecian 
women; to the Gleeks we owe the art, which is ex¬ 
ceedingly ancient among them, and has been carried 
to the highest degree of perfection. Enter the chain 
ber of a Grecian girl, and you will see blinds at the 
windows, and no other furniture than a sofa and a 
chest inlaid with ivory, where are kept silks, needles, 
and their embroidery. 

“ Apologues, tales, romances, owe their origin to 
Greece. The modern Greeks love tales and fables, 
and have received them, from tlicOrientals and Arab?, 
with as much eagerness as they formerly adopted them 
from the Egyptians. The old women love always to 
relate, and the young pique themselves on repeating 
those they have learnt, or can make, from such inci¬ 
dent* as happen within their knowledge.”—-AT. Guys, 
Tom. I. • 
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Zoe was speaking, and Tlielismar conjured her to 
continue her recital; she accordingly began again. 
With a grace which augmented the bloom of her cheeks, 
and her modest diffidence. 

Zoe related the history of a young virgin, on the eve 
Of her marriage, quitting the paternal mansion. She 
told her tale with equal truth and feeling, and painted 
the .interesting and deep grief of a tender and grateful 
daughter tearing herself from the arms of her beloved 
family. Glycera listened to the detail with extreme 
emotion; involuntary tears then battled her downcast 
eyes, and watered the flowers she embroidered: her 
mother, who observed her, called her with a broken 
voice, and held ont her arms, Glycera rose, ran, and 
threw herself at her mother’s knees, melted in ten¬ 
derness. 

The history is interrupted; "N icandor approaches 
Glycera, kisses her affectionately, clasps her to iiis 
bosom ; the lovely Zoii quits her work, and flies to 
her sister’s arms; the slaves testify their feelings at 
tins touching scene; and N icandor, in a few moments, 
taking Aiphonso and Thelisraar into another apart¬ 
ment, explained the cause of what they saw, by first 
telling them the subject of Zoo’s fable, and then in¬ 
forming them, that Glycera was herself at the eve of 
marriage. 

The very same evening the young man, chosen to 
be the spouse of Glycera, sent large baskets magnifi¬ 
cently embellished, containing ornaments and nuptial 
presents for Glycera and the family. The next day 
the young Greek came, attended by his parents and 
friends, to the house of Nicandor; the beauteous and 
affecting Glycera appeared; she had on a silver robe, 
embroidered with gold and peat Is, and fastened with 
a girdle of diamonds; her tresses floated upon her 
shoulders, and a hymeneal crown adorned her head 
while she wept, and hid herself in her mother's arms. 

Glycera received the parental benediction kneeliftg, 
which Nicandor pronounced with gicat tenderness, 
but with a solemn and firm tone; while the feelirg 
mother, incapable of articulating a word, raised her 
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swimming eyes to heaven, and pressed between her 
trembling hands the hands of her daughter. After this 
moving ceremony, the two families united, followed 
by all their slaves, walked to church; this superb train 
was preceded by a band of vocal and instrumental 
music: after them came the young virgin, supported 
by her father and mother; her pace was slow, timid, 
and trembling; her downcast eyes were evidently 
wet with tears, that she vainly endeavoured to retain. 
According to the ancient usage of Greece, the torch of 
Hymen was carried before her, and her slaves, hus¬ 
band, parents, and friends, closed the procession, in 
which order they arrived at church. 

After the ceremony, the bride and bridegroom were 
re-conducted in pomp to their house, the front of which 
was illuminated, and ornamented with flowers and fo- 
liage; cups of wine were given to all the guests, 
and the young people received nosegays bound with 
threads of gold, the person who presented them say- 
lng, u Go you and marry also.’* These words roused 
the attention of Alphonso, who looked at Thelismar. 
A banquet succeeded, and the dancing continued till 
midnight.* 

• “ The Greeks, at present, have not a fixed time 
for the celebration of marriages, like the ancients, 
among whom the ceremony was performed in the 
month of January. Formerly the bride was bought 
by real services done the father. This was afterwards 
reduced to presents, and, to this time, that custom is 
continued, though the presents are arbitrary. The 
man is not obliged to purchase the woman he marries, 
but, on the contrary, receives a portion with her equal 
to her condition. 

“ It was on the famous shield of Achilles, that Ho¬ 
mer has described a marriage procession:—• 

* litre sacred pomp, and genial feast, delight. 

And solemn dance, and hymeneal right. 

Along th^streets the new-made brides are led, 

With torches flaming to the nuptial bed; 
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Dicandor explained, in a tow voice, to the strangers, 
the subjects of the tales related by these young Greeks; 
and when Zoe spoke, Alphonso became particularly 
attentive: he often would change places with Dican¬ 
dor and Thelismar, the better to see them embroider, 
and he remained longest always at the frame of Zoe; 
he praised all their performances, but he only looked 
at that of Zoe ; he began once more to design flowers, 
and offered every day a new pattern to Zoe for her 
embroidery; at last he began to be continually vaunting 
of the manners and customs of Greece, and thought 
Buyuk-Dairai the most delightful place he had ever 
seen. 

One morning when he was alone with Thelismar, the 
latter began to praise him highly for his conduct. “ I 
am quite enchanted with you,” continued he, “ dear 
Alphonso; I see you begin to acquire a command over 
yourself.” 

“ Do ir • 

“ Yes; and I cannot conceal my satisfaction; for 
these three weeks past you have learnt to hide and 
overcome that melancholy, at which I was so uneasy; 
you are obliging, amiable, and attentive in company; 
arid, what must have cost you more than all the rest, 
you speak no longer of Dalinda; be assured 1 feel the 
value of this effort.” 

So saying, Thelismar embraced Alphonso, who suf¬ 
fered his embrace with a cold and mournful air, with¬ 
out making any reply; a moment's silence succeeded. 
Alphouso walked thoughtfully about his chamber, then 
suddenly turning—“ No,Thelismar,” said he,“ I must 
not deceive you; I should be unworthy of your kind- 
ness, were I to leave yon in an error—lie stopped and 
blushed. 

“ What would you say?” answered Thelismar. 

u Perhaps,” exclaimed Alphonso, “ I am going to 
ruin myself." 

M Ruin yourself! what, by being sincere? and to 
me, Alphonso 1 Can you snppoBe it 1" 

“ Know then, that though my heart is always the 1 
same | though Dalinda alone has touched ir, and though. 
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• were it not for the hope of becoming your son, life 

would be a burthen;—yet, if I have ceased to speak 
of her, if T have seeined chearful, do not attribute 
this conduct to the efforts of reason, but on the con* 
trary to-” 

“ Come to my arms,” interrupted Thelismar; “ come 
noble and dear Alphonso, this proof of thy candour and 
confidence justifies my utfectiou for thee." 

“ Oh, my father! Oh, niy indulgent friendJ” cried 
Alphonso. 

“ Sec,” continued Thelismar, “ how fleeting a sen¬ 
sation love is, dear Alphonso, when not confirmed by 
an affectionate and solid friendship: two iaige black 
eyes, an ingenuous countenance, a sweet smile, and 
five or six stories which you did not understand, have 
made you, in three weeks, forget the objeet of that 
passion which you pretended was so violent.’’ 

“ It is true, that the young Zoe amused ami interest¬ 
ed me; it is true, she banished my sorrows from iny 
mind, and that Dalinda w as less frequently present to 
my imagination—but she was ever in my heart.” 

“ l)o not deceive yourself, Alphonso, you have yet 
no real attachment to Dalinda; because, at present, you 
know nothing of her but her form.” 

" Hilt that form proclaims a soul so pure, so superior! 
Besides, 1 know Dalinda by her letters, her acquire¬ 
ments, her tenderness for you; in a w'oril, Dalinda is 
the daughter of Thelismar, and is not that enough to 
make her passionately beloved?" 

u All that is not a sufficient foundation for a deep 
and durable attachment, which cannot exist without 
mutual confidence and friendship; but let me ask yon 
a question concerning Zoe: how has it happened, that 
you have not perceived the impression she has made 
upon you V* 

“It must certainly be a want of reflection.” 

** Imagine then, for a moment, the consequence of 
wanting such reflection. 1 have more than once ob¬ 
served, that Nicandor and Glaphira do not approve 
Tour excessive respect for Zoe; so many attentions, 

* preference bo marked, must soon Injure the repute- 
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tion of the young virgin to whom they are paid. You - 
have risked troubling the repose of, and bringing sor¬ 
row into a house, where their treatment demands all 
our gratitude.** 

“ Heavens! you make me shudder; but henceforth 
1 will think, I will each day severely examine iny ac- 
tions, my sensations, and, what may be more effectual, 

I will every day consult you, and never more will I 
conceal my thoughts from you.** 

“ And now,” said Thelisinar, “ I must quit myself 
of a promise which 1 have uot forgotten.” So saying, 
he opened a casket, took out the sash of Dalinda, and 
gave it Alphonso. “ It belongs to you,” said he, “ you 
have a right to it, since I promised it to you on the 
very first proof of your sincerity.” 

** Oh Thelisinar,’* said Alphonso, greatly affected, 
** what a moment have you chosen! And am 1 per¬ 
mitted to receive a pledge so dear in this house!’* 

“ Yes; if it still continues dear to yon; if you have 
still the same sentiments.” 

“ Then L dare accept it.’* Alphonso then threw him¬ 
self at Thelismar's feet, received the sash of Dalinda 
kneeling, and kissed witli transport the hand that gave 
it. 

“ Remember, Alphonso,” said Thelismar, “ this, 
from a lather, is no light, no trilling gift; from this mo¬ 
ment our engagement is mutually sacred. I have 
adopted you as a son; 1 promise you an amiable and 
virtuous companion for life; of whom you must be¬ 
come worlhy, not by a romantic passion, but by a 
stable and uniform virtue. Continue to inform your 
mind, and improve your temper and understanding ; it 
is thus yon must prove your love for Dalinda, and shew 
your gratitude for my affection.” 

Nicandor came and interrupted their conversation, 
and Alphonso, too much moved to support the pre¬ 
sence of a third person, retired : he wished for soli¬ 
tude, that he might indulge, without constraint, the 
transports of his heart. It is needless to observe, that 
from that day forward he designed no more pattern^ 
for Zoti, paid her no other attentions titan such as gotel 
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breeding demanded, and avoided going into th« em¬ 
broidering room. 

The family of Nicandor, however, met an unexpect¬ 
ed affliction; one of their friends, lately returned from 
the Isle of Calki,* to which he had made a short voy¬ 
age, fell ill, and died in four days time. Nicandor re¬ 
lated many interesting particulars of the friend he had 
lost; and told how he had renounced the riches and 
honours which he had a right to expect, that he might 
yield himself, without coutroul, to the delights ‘of 
friendship and study. 

u This sage,” continued Nicandor," who had retired 
to a pleasant liouset near mine, distributed (lie greater 
part of his income to the unfortunate; he consecrated 
the rest to the embellishment of his habitation: his 
heart was virtuous, and his temper simple; lie culti¬ 
vated his garden himself, watered his flowers, anil bred 
birds, for which he made an extensive aviary: such 
were his innocent amusements. 1 Moved by his friends, 
adored by his slaves, he had a sister worthy of himself, 
who lived with him, went with him every where, and 
who never can forget hiB loss. To-morrow,” continued 
Nicandor, “ we shall perform the last duties of friend¬ 
ship ; his sister will conduct the funeral rites.” 

“ But how will she have the courage,” said The- 
lismar? 

“ Vou are a man,” answered Nicandor, “who wish 
to know our manners, to study nature ; come and see 
this sorrowful ceremony; you will there behold the 
workings of despair. Grief among us is never ro- 

* It is the ninth of the Propontidac Islands, ancient¬ 
ly called Dmmoneri, or the Isles of the Genii M. d*An- 
ville mistakenly calls them Les lslfcs du Priuce, which 
name is given by the inhabitants only to the fourth. 
This note is bj M. Guys. 

t “ 'J he Grecian houses are divided into two parts 
by a great hall, which lakes np the centre and whole 
width. In this hall they give feasts, and perform all 
ceremonies that require room,” &c. — M. Guy9, 
Tom ,/. 
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pressed, it is seen in all its energy. Among a peo¬ 
ple who are slaves to appearances and custom, sor¬ 
row is mournful and mute, but here it is eloquent 
and sublime.” 

This conversation excited the curiosity of Thelis- 
mar, who did not fail, with Alphonso, to follow Ni- 
candor to the funeral of his friend. They went first 
to the house of Euplirosiue, the name of the sister 
above-mentioned, and entered a chamber hung with 
black, where the corpse, magnificently clothed, and 
with the face uncovered, was laid in his coffin ; the 
Blaves were kneeling round, and venting their grief 
by tears and groans. Among them Theliamar dis¬ 
tinguished an old man still more profoundly afflicted 
than the rest, to whom Nicaudur went and spoke. 

Thclismar questioned Tv'icandor concerning this old 
man, who answered his name was Zaphiri. “ lie 
was present at the birth of him we lament,” said 
JSicandor; “he is almost past the use of his limbs, 
and the impossibility of following the burial adds to 
his grief: he has just told me, there is but one remain¬ 
ing pleasure for him oil earth, the feeding of the birds, 
and the culture of the (lowers, which once were his 
dear master’s delight.” 

Nicandor was speaking, when Alphonso and Thc- 
lismar felt their blood run cold at the broken accents 
and dolorous cries they heard : “ It is the wretched 
Euphrosine,” paid Nicandor. Immediately a woman 
appeared, in long mourning garments, with disorder¬ 
ed hair, pale cheeks, and ballied in tears; she was 
supported by two slaves, and seemed scarcely able to 
drag her slow steps along ; the august and affecting 
picture of a grief so profound, made her natural 
beauty more striking, more majestic; and her shrieks, 
her lamentable groans, were uttered in an accent so 
penetrating and so real, that it was impossible to hear 
them, ami not at once feel astonishment, terror, and 
the most heart-rending pity. 

The patriarch and his attendance soon after ar¬ 
rived. The corpse was taken up, and a funeral dirge 
began. After passing through the village! and pro* 
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ceeding less than a mile into the country, they came 
to a place over-spread with cypresences, tombs, and 
sepulchral-columns. 

Euphrosinc shrieked, and hid her face in her veil, 
as soon as she perceived at a distance thesepnlchre 
prepared for her brother. '1 hey came al last to the 
grave, the procession stopped, the patriarch pronounc¬ 
ed the burial-service, kissed the dead, and retired. 

Euphrosine then raising up her veil came suddenly 
forward, and fell upon her knees by the side of the 
coffin. 

“Oh my brother!’* ciied she, “receive the last 
farewell of thy unhappy sister: Oh, my dear, my 
affectionate friend! Do 1 then look upon thee for 
tiie last time?—My brother!—Is this my brother?— 
Alas! yes, here arc his features still; but, oh, insnp- 
poitable thought! While 1 bathe him with my tears, 
while J call him, while my heart is torn with despair, 
his countenance still preserves the same unalterable 
gloom, the same mournful tranquillity—Oh dreadful 
silence!—it is the silence of death—my brother is 
but a shadow; it is his image only Kuphrosine kisses 
—what then have i for ever lost thee!—shall 1 never 
see thee more!—tv ever!—never!—.No—I cannot sub¬ 
mit to this—this eternal—this horrible separation. 
"No, I will j\ol sutler the hand of cruelty to tear thee 
from my arms, and plunge thee in the tomb—stop, 
barbarian, stop; foibcar to dig his grave—pity my 
grief, or dread my despair.” 

The patriarch again advanced to take away the 
body. Fnphrosinc sent forth a dreadful shriek; her 
slaves flew to her assistance, and, in spite of her 
snuggles, held her at some distance from the grave ; 
while she, quite beside herself, rent her garments, and 
tore up her hair by the roots to scatter on the coffin. 

Her tears then suddenly stopped: motionless and 
Btupid her eyes were fixed upon the coffin, as they 
were lowering it in the tomb. But when she saw 
them place the marble over it, by which it was to be 
for ever hid, jfce shuddered dreadfully, and shrunk 
lfcck. “ Oh God!** cried she, “ is it then done!** 
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So saying, the colonr left her lips, her eyes closed, 
and she fell senseless into the arms of her slaves. 
They bore her away from the tomb ; and, as soon as 
she came to herself, her friends and relations, ac¬ 
cording to custom, conveyed her home. 

To get to the house, it was necessary she should 
cross the garden; hern, as soon as she entered, she 
met the old slave Zaphiri, holding in one hand a 
hoe, and in the other a watering pot; she looked and 
shuddered: it was the occupation of flic deceased: 
she ran towards the slave. “ What art thou doing, 
Zaphiri?” cried she. 

“Alas! I am tending the flowers my master loved 
so much.” 

" Miserable old man,” said she, seizing the hoe, 
“ thy master is no more; this place must be ever¬ 
more the place of sorrow, of desolation ; let all that 
embellishes it die ; be its pleasures annihilated; open 
the nets; give liberty to those birds, whose warbling 
and mirth distract iny heart; and these flowers, 
nurtured by my brother’s hand, let them perish with 
him.” 

So saying, Euphrosine wildly and rapidly ran, 
cutting down, and trampling on all the flowers in 
her path.* 

* rt A Grecian woman weeps for the death of her 
husband, her sou, &c. with her female friends for 
several days, who sing tlieir praises and regrets.— 
Their manner of shewing grief is now, as formerly, 
by plucking up their hair, and tearing their gar¬ 
ments. Fathers and mothers follow their children, 
when carried to the grave ; and the body is now, as 
of old, washed before it is buried. If it is the 
corpse of a young virgin, they clothe it in its finest 
robes, crown it with flowers, and the women throw 
roses aud scented water from their windows upon the 
coffin as it passes. The aucients adorned the dead 
with crowns of flowers, to indicate they had at 
length overcome the miseries and vexg’ons of life.— 
The ftineral repast is not neglected by the moderrf 
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This affecting scene made a strong impression on 
the heart of Alphonso: “ Tell ine,” said he to Thelis* 


Greeks; the nearest relation undertakes the charge, 
and with this the ceremony ends.—Fathers and mo¬ 
thers in Greece wear mourning for their children,* 
and this mourning is very long; which is also an 
ancient Grecian custom.—1 he Greeks have preserved 
the usage of dressing the dead in their best habits, 
and of carrying them to their grave with their faces 
uncovered.’^ 

In this same work, by M. Guys, is a letter from 
IVIadnme Chenier to the author,J which first gave me 
the idea of the episode of P'uphrosyne. I shall only 
cite such passages from this letter as I have profited 
by—the rest have no relation to my episode. 

“A Grecian lady, equally distinguished by her 
rank and the beauties of her mind, and who in the 
charms of her sex added those of a good education, 
lived with a younger brother, who, from excess of 
virtue, had renounced honouis and emoluments, to 
which his alliances and rank might naturally have 
taught him to aspire. For his sister he had all the 
affection of a brother, and alt the friendship of a con¬ 
genial mind. This dear brother was attacked by a 
malignant fever, and died, llis sister, according to 
the custom of the country, accompanied the proces¬ 
sion, preceded and followed by part of the. Grecian 
nobility. Every thing announced the dejection of an 
affectionate heart; the disorder of her veil and dress, 
the negligence of her hair, added new traits to the 
grief visible in her countenance.—After the custom¬ 
ary prayers, they performed the ceremony which the 
Greeks have preserved, which they call the last fare- 
wel. When the patriarch has embraced the corpse. 


• They do the same in Italy, 
t The saQie custom is observed in Italy. 
J Tom. 1. page *283. 
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mar, when they were got home, “ how does it hap* 

pen, that ideas bo opposite may be the result, of the 

the relations, and those who walk in the procession, 
do the same. This scene, with the idea of an eternal 
adieu, rendered but too affecting, became more so, 
when the sister, with streaming eyes, attending only 
to her cause of grief, rent her garments, and tore 
her hair np by the root, to strew over the coffin of a 
brother, whom she was soon no more to see. Efforts 
were used to soften this gloomy scene, and bring 
back the afflicted sister to lier house; she then became 
less agitated, and her grief more calm.” 

After this detail, Madame Chenier suspends her 
narration in order to describe the garden of the de¬ 
ceased. 

“ The sea was seen from this garden, which was 
ornamented by beautiful dowers, fruit-trees, and an 
area full of birds; there was likewise a reservoir of 
water, recruited by the sea, in which all sorts of fish 
were kept. This garden, these birds and fish, were 
the amusement of the sage, who had just been torn 
from his sister and friends.—‘ Where is my brother V 
said this despairing sister, as her eyeB wandered over 
the garden.—* lie has gone—has passed away like a 
shadow—Ye flowers, which he cultivated with so 
much pleasure! ye have already lost the freshness his 
hand bestowed!—Perish with him!—Droop and wither, 
even to the root I—Yc fish, since ye have no longer a 
master nor a friend, to watch over your preservation 
—return ye to the great waters!—Return, and seek 
uncertain life!—And ye little birdsl if ye may sur¬ 
vive your grief, accompany my sighs with yonr plain¬ 
tive songs!—Thou peaceful ocean, whose surface be¬ 
gins to be disturbed, art thou also sensible of my 
sorrows?’*—Then turning towards her slaves she 


* The sea in the channel is smooth, even in the 
morning, and only begins to be agitated about ten 
o’clock and till sun-set. The time of da> must justify 
the allegory.— M. Guys . 
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'same feelings'? Why does this old man delight to 
cultivate the flowers of his master; while Eupluosine, 


said, ‘Weep, my children, weep? Yc have lost one 
who was kinder than a father to yon!—My brother 
is no more I—Cruel death has dragged him from us l 
—He has disappeared like a shadow, and we Ahali 
see him no more!—These haunts, which his presence 
rendered so delightful, must now become the resi¬ 
dence of gloom and affliction/ ” 

“The tombs of the Greeks, like those of the Turks, 
and other eastern people, are situated near the high¬ 
way ; and, though without inclosure, are not the 
less sacred. The Greeks and Armenians plant elin- 
trecs round them; which tree the ancients choose, 
because it bears no fruit, and therefore the represen¬ 
tative of the dead. They likewise use the cypress.— 
Besides the stones which cover the tomb, there are 
little sepulchral columns, which, as formerly, bore 
the name of the interred; and this custom is adopted 
by the Turks. 

“ The Grecians come occasionally and weep over tire 
tombs.—At Easter, which the Greeks celebrate with 
great rejoicings, feasts, and public dances; there is 
one day in which they go in multitudes to visit the 
tombs, where they weep for their relations, their 
friends, and perhaps, the loss of their liberty. At 
present, the Grecian women arc satisfied with tearing 
up their hair; though they formerly cut off their long 
tresses, and strewed (hem over the tombs of those 
they lamented/'—•!/. Guys, Tom. J. 

Of all the people on earth, none are more magnifi¬ 
cent in their futn-rals than the Chinese. 

“The idea of death ceases not to torment them ; it 
appears, however, less cruel, if they can purchase a 
coffin, and erect a tomb on the side of a hill, in an 
agreeable situation. They expend excessive sums ou 
their funerals, which are sometimes performed six 
years after death with unexampled magnificence* 
They hire men, and dress them in white, for mourn' 
VOL. I. 
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on the contrary, finds a kind of consolation in their 
destruction V 9 

“ Which of these two actions do you prefer?” asked 
Thclismar iu his turn. 

** That of the old man appeared most natural, and 
yet the other affected me more.” 

u Common feelings produce only common effects, 
while a deep sensibility naturally begets extraordi¬ 
nary ideas and actions: thus, for example, if the 
woman, who has interested ns so much; if I'uphro- 
sine had reason, taste, ami discernment, as well 
as such strong passions, and if she were then to write, 
her works would certainly possess evigmality, energy, 
feeling, and truth.” 

** And is it not the possession of these qualities 
which constitutes genius?” 

“ Undoubtedly ! If genius did not originate in the 
soul would it be a gift so precious, so desirable, or 
could it so powerfully excite envy ?” 

Tlielismar and Alphonso passed some few more 
days at Pnyuk-Dairai; after which they took leave of 
.Nicatulnr and his amiable family, quitted Circece, and 
entered Asia by Natolia. They staid a little while at 
Bagdad* and Bassora,! and stopped at the Island of 


ing, to weep in the procession for several successive 
days: they carry the deceased by water to the sound 
of instruments, while the boat which bears the body, 
and those which accompany it, are so illuminated, 
that the different coloured lights form designs even to 
the mast-head.”— Voyages aux Index Orientates et 
it, la Chine , fait par ordre dn Hoi , par At. Son- 
nerat, Tom. II. 

* Bagdad is a great city, on the eastern borders of 
tHc Tigris; it was taken by the Turks some where 
about 1638. 

t Bassora is a firiS city, below the confluence of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates; the Turks have been mas¬ 
ters of it ever since 1068: it is loo leagues from Bag¬ 
dad. 
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Bahrein, in the Persian Gulf, where they saw the 
famous pearl fishery.* From thence they departed by 
sea for the kingdom of Yisapour. 

• There are two seasons of pearl-fishery in the year; 
the first in March and Apiil, the second in August 
and September: the nioie rain there falls in the year, 
the more plentiful are the fisheries. In the opening 
of the season, there appears sometimes 250 barks on the 
banks. In the larger baiks are two divers, in the 
smaller one. Each bark puts off from shore before 
sun rise, by a land-breeze, which never fail*, and re¬ 
turns again by a sea-breeze, that regularly succeeds it 
at noon. 

As soon as the barks are arrived where the fish lie, 
and have cast anchor, each diver binds a stone, six 
inches thick and a foot long, under his body, which is 
to serve him as ballast, prevent his being driven away 
by the motion of the water, and enable him to walk 
more steady among the waves. 

Besides this, they tic another very heavy stone to 
one foot, whereby they are soon sunk to the bottom 
of the sea; and as die oysters are usually strongly 
fastened to the rocks, they arm their fingers with lea¬ 
thern mittens, to prevent them from being wounded, 
in scraping them violently off; and some even carry 
an iron rake for the purpose. 

Lastly, each diver carries down with him a large 
net, in manner of a sack, tied to his neck by a long 
cord, the end whereof is fastened to the side of tiie 
bark. The sack is intended for the reception of the 
oysters gathered from the rock, and the cord is to 
pull up the diver when Iris bag is full, or when he 
wants air. Tn this equipage fie precipitates himself 
above 60 feet under water. As he ha# no time to lose 
there, he is no sooner arrived at the bottom, than he 
begins to run from side to side, sometimes on sand, 
sometimes on a clay earth, and Boinctimes among the 
points of rocks, tearing off the oysters he meets with, 
and cramming them into his budget. 

At whatever depth the divers be, the light is so 
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Daring this voyage Thelismar and Alphonso were : 
one evening walking the deck, and conversing on the ' 


great, that they easily behold what passes in the sea, 
with the same clearness as on land ; and, to their con* 
sternation, they sometimes see monstrous fishes, from 
which all their addresBin inmlding the water, &c. will 
not always save them, but they become their prey; 
and, of all the perils of fishery, this is one of the great¬ 
est and most usual. 

The bestdiveiB will keep under water half an hour, 
the rest do not stay less than a quarter; during which 
time they hold their breath without the use of oils, or 
any others liquors, only acquiring the habit by long 
practice. When they find themselves straitened, they 
pull the rope by which the bag is fastened, and hold 
fast by it with both hands; the people in the bark 
take the signal, and heave them up into the air, and 
unload them of their fish, which is sometimes 500 oys¬ 
ters, and sometimes not above 50. 

Some of the divers need a moment’s respite to re¬ 
cover their breath, others jump in again instantly, 
continuing this violent exercise, without intermission, 
for many hours. They unload their barks on shore, 
and lay their oysters in an infinite number of little 
pits, dug four or five feet square; then raise heaps of 
sand over them, to the height of a man, which at a 
distance looks like an army ranged in battle. In this 
condition they are left, till the rain, wind, aud sun 
obliges them to open, which soon kills them^ noon 
this the flesh rots and dries, and the pearls, thus din* 
engaged, tumble into the pit, upon taking the oysters 
out. 

After clearing the pits of the grosser filth* they sift 
the sand several times, to separate the pearls; but 
what care soever they take herein, they always lose a 
great many. When the pearls arc cleaned and dried, 
the smallest are sold as seed pearls, the rest by auction 
to the highest bidder. 

Tearls of unusual figures, that is, neither round nor • 
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wonder* of nature : “ I think, at present,” said Al- 
phonso, ** I know them all.” 

“ Dear A1 phonso, since yon arc so learned,” re¬ 
plied Thclismar, “ explain the meaning of the phe¬ 
nomenon which at this moment appears; look this 
way, on yonder waves.” 

A1 phonso went to Thclismar, and looking as direct¬ 
ed, beheld the vessel encircled by fire, to which the 
total darkness ot' the night gave an additional bril¬ 
liancy; the surface of the sea was entirely covered 
with small sparkling stars, and every wave, as it 
broke, cast forth a shining light. 

The wake of the vessel was of a luminous silver 
white, interspersed with dazzling azure sparks.* 


in the form of a pear, are called barognas, and our'* 
Scotch pearlB; those of unusual sizes are called parau- 
gons. Such was that of Cleopatra, valued by Pliny 
at ceuties II, S. or 8o,oool. sterling; that brought in 
1574, to Philip II. of the size of a pigeon's egg, va- 
lned at 14,400 ducats; that of the Emperor Rudolph, 
mentioned by Boetius, called la Pereguina, or the 
incomparable , of the shape of a muscade pear, and 
weighing 80 carats; and that mentioned by Tavernier, 
in the hands of the Emperor of Persia, in 1838, bought 
of an Arab for 32,goo tomans, which, at 3ol. 9s. the 
toman, amounts to ito,4ool. sterling.—* Cyclopedia. 

• The shining of the sea-water is a common pheno¬ 
menon in some seas. The prow of the vessel plough¬ 
ing the*waves, seems, daring the darkness of the night, 
to set them on fire; the ship rides in a circle of light, 
and the wake leaves a long .luminous track. This 
happens often on the coast of Malabar, and the Mal- 
divia Islands, where M. Godeheu observed the follow- 
ing appearances: 

The sea seemed covered with small stars, the wake 
of the vessel was of a lively bright white, streweil 
‘with brilliant and azure points, lie learned that the 
>oa, where jnost luminous, was full of small living 
■nlmalcoli, which not only shone, but gave an oily 
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•* 1 confess,” said Alphonso, " ibis is a giorions 
tight, absolutely tu n to me.” 

“ Conic let ns go to bed,” replied TlwlLimar; “ and, 
should you liappni to awake in the night, 1 am per¬ 
suaded you will make home Military reflections on 
that presumption, which is but too natural to yon, and 
which persuades you of the extent of jour knowledge, 
when every day proves the contrarj 

Alphomo made no reply, but embraced Thelismar, 
and went to bed. 

Scarcely had he been asleep half an hour, before 
there was a noise in his cabin that awaked him: he 
li;ul put out his light, and was frightened at opening 
liis eyes, and peiceiving fire on the partition opposite 
his bed; he rose hastily, and his surprise increased at 
beholding, in laigc legible letters of fire, these words 
written upon the boards:— 

“ Learned Alphonse, your terror is illfounded; 
this fire burns not.”* 


liquor, which swam on the surface, and afforded that 
lively azure light. 'J he auinialculi could not be seen 
without a good microscope, and the liquor they shed 
remained on the strainer through which the sea-water 
passed, which by this filtration was deprived of its 
luminous quality.— M. de Jlomare. 

* .N atural phosphori, are matters which become lu¬ 
minous at certain times, without the assistance of art 
or preparation. Such are the glow-worms, in our 
cold countries; and, in hot, lanthorn-tlies, and other 
shining insects; rotten wood, the eyes, blood, scales, 
flesh, sweat, feathers, &c. of several animals; dia¬ 
monds, when rubbed after a certain manner, or after 
having been exposed to the sun or light; sugar and 
sulphur, when poitiiried in a dark place; sea water 
and some mineral waters, when briskly agitated; a 
cat's or. horse’s back, duly rubbed with the hand, &c. 
In^ttWrtNrti; nay, Dr. Croon tells, that, upon nibbing 
hf# ftMhody briskly with a well-warmed shirt, he 
has frequently made both to shine; tna Pr. Sloauc * 
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Ashamed and astonished, Alphonso pot his hand 
upon these fiery characters, and felt no heat: ** Oh 
Tbelismar!" cried he, “ what surprises me the most is, 
that you have the art to render the lessons which 
wound self-love agreeable.” Thelismar immediately 
appeared, with alight in his hand, smiling; and, after 
having explained to him the nature of this seeming 
fire, retired, and Alphonso once more went to sleep.— 
** It is also time that wo should go to sleep,” inter¬ 
rupted the baroness, “ for the evening has been much 
longer than usual.” 

The next evening Madame de Cleraire again con¬ 
tinued her history of Alphonso.— 

Our travellers being arrived at Visupour, visited 
the diamond ruins,* and afterwards went to the court 


adds, that lie knew a gentleman of Bristol, and his 
son, both whose stockings would shine much after 
walking. All natural phosphori have this in common, 
that they do not shine always, and that they never 
give any heat.— Cyclopedia. 

* Diamond, in natural history, by the ancients call¬ 
ed adamant, a precious stone, the first in rank, value, 
hardness, and lustre, of all gems. 

Diamonds are found in the East Indies, principally 
in the kingdoms of Colconda, Visa pour, Bengal, and 
the Island of Borneo. There are four mine. 9 , or rather 
two mines and two rivers, whence diamonds are 
drawn. The mines are, 1 . That of Raolconda, in the 
province of Carnatica, five leagues front Golconda, 
and eight or nine from Visapour. It has been disco¬ 
vered about 250 years. 2 . That of Gani, or Coulour, 
seven days journey from Golconda, eastwardly. It 
was discovered about 170 years ago by a peasant; 
who, digging in the ground, found a natural fragment 
of twenty-five carats. 3. That of Soumelpour, a large 
town in the kingdom of Bengal, near the diamond- 
mine : this is the most ancient of them all. It Bhonld 
rather be c^led that of Goual, which is the name of 
the river, in the sand whereof these stones are found. 
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of the Great Mogul. Thelismar, having obtained an 
audience of the emperor, wa9 permitted with Al- 
ptionao to see the palace: they passed through many 
apartments, and found in all of them beautiful wo¬ 
men in magnificent habits, armed with lances, who 
formed the interior guard of the palace. They came 
to a vast magnificent hall, hung with gold brocade, 
where the monarch was sitting on a throne of mother- 
of-pearl, entirely covered with rubies and emeralds; 
four columns, all bespread with diamonds, supported 
a canopy of silver, embroidered w ith sapphires, and 
ornamented with festoons and pearls; a superb tro¬ 
phy, composed of the emperor’s arms, his quiver, 
bow, and sabre, garnished with jewels, and connect; 
cri by a chain of topazes and diamonds, was suspend¬ 
ed to one of the columns; the emperor himself was 
In cloth of gold, and in the centre of his turban was 
a diamond of prodigious brightness, and so large, tli.it 
H extended almost all over his whole front: various 


Lastly. The fourth mine, or rather the second river, 
is that of Succudan, in the Island of Borneo. 

The most remarkable diamonds for size, now 
known, are, that know n in France under the name of 
grand suncy , by corruption of cent six , which is 
one of the crow n jewels, weighing 100 carats; Gover¬ 
nor Pitt’s diamond, purchased by the late Duhc of 
Orleans for Louis XV. King of France, weighing 
]SC-3qr. carats, and said to be bought for 125,oool. 
the diamond of the Great Duke of Tuscany, which 
weighs 139 and a half carats; that of the Great Mogul, 
weighing*27 9 &9-lGths. carats; and one mentioned by 
Hr. Jeffries, in a merchant’s hands, weighing 242 & 
j-lfith carats. 

According to Mr. Jeffries’s rule, that the value of 
diamonds is in duplicate ratio of their weights, and 
that a manufactured, diamond of one carat is worth at 
a medium si. the Great Mogul’s diamond roust be 
valued at above 624,0621. this being the value of a 
diamond of 279 and a half caiats. • 
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rows of fine pearl formed his bracelets and collar; 
and an infinity of precious stunts, of various colours, 
enriched his girdle and his buskins: before him was 
a table of massive gold, and ail the great lords of his 
court, in most magnificent robes, were standing ranged 
round his throne. 

Thclismar presented to him several mathematical 
instruments, of which, by means of an interpreter, 
he explained the use. The emperor seemed pleased 
with the presents and con versa'ion ot Thclismar; told 
him, it was his biith-day ; that the whole empire cele¬ 
brated the festival, and invited Alphonsa and Tlielis- 
mar to spend the evening in his palace. 

Evening came; wine was brought in vases of rock 
crystal; every body was sealed, fruits were served 
in plates of gold ; the musicians entered, and the hall 
soon resounded with cymbals and trumpets. The 
einperur filled a goblet of wine, and sent it to Tliolis- 
inar; the goblet was of gold, enriched with the tur¬ 
quoise, the emerald, and the rub). When ho had 
drank, the emperor desired hint to keep the cup as a 
mark of his friendship. 

When the repast was almost ended, two large basins 
of rubies were brought the emperor, which he threw 
among the courtiers, who all scrambled for them. 
Soon after two other basins were brought full of gold 
and silver almonds, which were throwm and snatched 
with the same avidity. 

Thclismar and Alphonso, as you may well suppose, 
sat still, ashamed of, and contemning the covetousness 
and meanness of the Mogul lords. 

The emperor also distributed pieces of gold stuff 
and rich girdles to several of die musicians, and some 
of the courtiers; after which the drinking began. 
Thelismar and Alphonso were the only people who 
remained sober; the emperor, unable to sit npright, 
hung his head and fell asleep, and then every body 
retired. 

. When Alphonso and Thclismar were alone, Thetis- 
mar said to the former, “ What do yon think of this 
court?" 

R2 
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“ I think,” replied Alphonso, “ he is the richest 
and most magnificent sovereign npon earth.” 

“ And the happiest and most respectable likewise?” 
“ I know not if he be happy, for 1 know not if lie 
be beloved, if his reign be peaceable and glorious: 
but 1 confess there is nothing august in his person, no¬ 
thing which enforces reverence; there is not a single 
prince in Europe, who has so little the air of ma¬ 
jesty.” 

" And yet there is no European sovereign, w ho 
may be any way compared to him for pomp and show. 
Gold, pearls, diamonds, and all the Asiatic ostenta¬ 
tion, do not then of theniBclves impress any real re¬ 
spect. What must we think then of those frivolous 
Europeans, who affix so great and imaginary a value 
on these shining trifles? I wish the European women, 
who are richest in such possessions, who are sometimes 
properly enough, by way of derision, called queens of 
diamonds, I wish they conld be transported here for 
twenty-four hours. What would one of them say, at 
seeing herself totally surpassed in such bright bawbles, 
by the very slaves of the emperor’s wives?” 

“ For iny part,” answered Alphonso, blushing a 
little, “ 1 shall no more mention the diamonds that 
my father lost during the earthquake at Lisbon. Hut 
pray tell me how it happens, that the great lords of 
this court, who seem so rich, are yet bo covetous ? 
How meanly did they hustle one another for the. gold 
and jewels the emperor threw'." 

u Their whole emnlation is that of being more su¬ 
perbly dressed than others; they only seek to distin¬ 
guish themselves by silly outside show; and yon see 
bow much this kind of vanity, carried to excess, can 
make men capable of the moBt degrading acts. But, 
to return to the emperor, you say yon are ignorant if 
be be happy; can you suppose a monarch so ignorant, 
so debased, happy V * 

u If he be good, he may be beloved.” 
u We do not love whom we despise; ought he not, 
fur the good of his people, to be well informed, just, 
•ad estimable j besides, this monarch has no subjects, ’ 
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they are only slaves, and he is a despot; he exercises 
a tyrannical power outwardly, while he is inwardly 
tormented by all the tears and terrors, which ever 
were the just punishments of tyrants. The homage 
paid him is forced; and, while adulation offers him 
incense, hatred is secretly conspiring his destruction; 
his lite is passed in suspicion, or the punishment of 
traitors; lie is in continual fear of all that approach 
him ; and, to complete his misery, las very children 
are suspected.” 

The next day, Thelismar and Alphonso went early 
to the palace; the Mogul was then at war with the 
Sovereign of Decan, and was going to visit the camp 
where his troops were assembled, llis wives were 
mounted on elephants that waited at their doors ; 
Thelismar counted eighty of these animals all superb- 
ly equipped ; the little towers they carried were 
plated with gold, and embellished with mother-of- 
pearl ; the same metal too formed the bars of their 
grated windows; a canopy of cloth of silver, yftli 
tassels hung with rnbies, covered each tower. 

The emperor was carried in a palanquin of gold 
and mother-of-pearl, set with pearls and precious 
stones: many other palanquins followed that of the 
emperor, and a vast number of trumpets, drums, and 
other instruments, mixed among a crowd of officers, 
richly clothed, who carried rich canopies, and um¬ 
brellas of brocaded gold, hung with pearls, rubies, 
and diamonds, led the procession. 

Our travellers, after having admired the magnifi¬ 
cence of his camp, quitted the court of the Great Mo¬ 
gul,* and went to the kingdom of Siam. Here they 
saw the famous white elephant so much revered in 
India : his apartment is magnificent, he is served 
kneeling, and in vessels of goid.f “ These attentions,** 

* This account of the magnificence of the Great 
• Mogul is found in many travellers. 

t They have the same respect for white elephants 
»i Laos, rep, dec. 
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says an illustrious philosopher,* “ these respects, these 
offerings, flatter him, but do not corrupt; he has not 
then a human soul; and this should be sufficient to 
demonstrate it to the Indians.” 

There was now but one part of the world unknown 
to our travellers, America, for which they embarked, 
and came to California; from thence they went to 
Mexico ; and as they were on their rontc to the 
town of Tlascala, Thelisiuar, looking at his Match, 
stopped his carriage, and alighted; telling his servants 
to wait, and carefully look to the horses—“ for,” added 
he, u night will suddenly overtake us.” 

“ How!” said Alphonse, laughing, u night! not so 
suddenly, for it is only noon.” 

Thelismar made no reply, but seeking the shade, 
turned towards some trees at a little distance. At* 
phonso, as he followed, perceived an animal, the ex¬ 
traordinary figure of which raised his attention; it 
was nineteen or twenty inches long, without reckoning 
the tail, which was at least twelve, and scaly, 'ike a 
serpent; its ears were like those of the small owl, 
aud its hair erect. 

The animal stood still, and AI phonso wished to v 
amine it; he observed it was waiting for its youner, 
which were running towards it; as they came tip . f 
put them one after another into a hag or pourh be¬ 
neath its belly, then ran towards the trees. 

Desirous of observing so singular an animal ncarei, 
and finding that it could not run fast, Alphonso pur¬ 
sued it; he had just overtaken it when it carnc to the 
foot of a tree, up which it ran with surprising agility, 
and sdziugthe end of one of its highest brandies with 
its tail, twisted it round, and there remained suspend- 
ed, apparently motionlcss.t 

* M. de Buffon. 

't Opossum or possum, the name of a very remark¬ 
able American animal, the Didciphis marsupialis of 
Linnreus. Its tail is round, and a foot long, and is of 
great service to it, as it uses it to twijt round the 
branches of trees, hanging itself to them by that 
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Alphonso was going to mount the tree, when he 
heard on every side of him a loud crackling, which, 
redoubling, seemed like the dis.-harge ut artillery; at 
the same imtaiit he was covcicd with an innumerable 
multitude of small black g ains, dailcd on him from 
all parts.* lie hastily drew back, and lrid his eyes 


means; the tail is hairy, near the insertion, but naked 
ail the other part, covered with small scales, and is 
partly black, pirtly of a brownish while; its hinder 
feet are considerably longer than the lore ones, and 
each have live toes; tiny much rtsemble hands, and 
the nails are white and crooked, the hinder one being, 
as in the monkey kind, the longest. 

Wli.it distinguishes this creature from all the other 
animals of the world, is, that it lias a bag or pouch 
Into which it receives its young as soon as delivered; 
that is a sort of open uterus, and is placed under the 
■belly, near the hinder legs; in this the young arc shel¬ 
tered till they are able to shift for themselves; and, 
V.'iCll they begin to be strong enough, they frequently 
run out and return in again, 'the creatine is of a 
linking smell, like our fox or marten. It feeds on 
cam s and some other vegetables; blit not whol- 
$r. these, for it fiequenlly preys on birds, which 
-bes on the trees, and often plays the fox’s trick 
Stealing pouilry. 

The male opossum, as well as the female, has this 
kind of pouch under its belly, and takes upon himself, 
at times, the care of carrying anil preserving the young, 
in case of any impending danger. 

The flesh of the old animals is very good, ilke that 
of a sucking pig; the hair is dyed by the Indian wo¬ 
men, and wove into garters and girdles, and the skin 
is very foetid.— CycloptrdUt . 

* “ There is a tree, called the devil tree, which 
grows in America; its fruit, in a stale of maturity, is 
elastic; and when dried by the heat of the sun, noisily 
•plits and bursts, and darts forth its grains. To this 
*port of nature the tree owes its name; for, at the mo- 
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with his hands, which were considerably hurt by the 
grains that had struck them. 

The pain was so great, that he was obliged to keep 
them shut for some minutes; at last he opened them, 
bat no sooner had he done so, than he cried out—“ Oh 
heaven! I am blind!—Oh Thelismar! OhDalinda! I 
■ball never see you more. — Thelismar, ihelismar, 
where are you 'l —Do not abandon the unhappy Al¬ 
phonse.” 

As he said this, he heard pretty near him a burst of 
laughter, and knew it was the voice of Thelismar. 
“ What then,’’ continued he, M docs Thelismar insult 
my misery! No, it is not possible.” 

He then recollected that Thelismar, when he got out 
of his carriage, had told his servants that night ap¬ 
proached; he begun therefore to take courage, and 
doubt the truth of his blindness, notwithstanding the 
midnight darkness that surrounded him ; he followed 
the sound of Thelismar’s voice, till he found him in 
his arms. 

" I cannot at present,” said Thelismar, “ serve 
you as a guide, Alphonso, for I am as blind as you 
are.” 

** Thanks be to Heaven ” replied Alphonso, u that 
Z am acquitted for the fright only: 1 find now, that 
the cause of my fear is nothing but an eclipse of the 
inn; but I did not think that eclipses ever produced 
such total darkness, nor can I conceive by what art 
you could foretel, with so much precision, the exact 
moment of this phenomenon.” 

While Alphonso was speaking, the sun, once more 
beginning to appear, dissipated the fearful obscurity 


ment of bursting, the effect of small artillery is pro¬ 
duced, the noise of which succeeds rapidly, and is 
beard tolerably far off. If this fruit be transported 
before it be ripe, to a dry place, or exposed on a 
chimney-piece to a gentle heat, it will have the same 
•fleet, and produce the same phenomenon.”— M. de 
Bomare . 
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that had blackened every object; the profound alienee, 
the midnight calm, soon ceased, and Nature seemed 
to revive; the birds with l'resh animation, thinking they 
sang the return of Aurora, gave notice by their loud 
and lively warbling*, of the birth of day.* 

Thelismar and Alphonao now regained their car¬ 
riage, and the eclipse, the animal, and the strange ar 
tillery, furnished our travellers with subjects for con¬ 
versation, which were not exhausted when they arrived 
at Tlascala. 

Quitting Mexico, Thelismar and Alphonso embarked 
for St. Domingo ; lieie Alphonso flattered himself he 
should find a letter from his father; he was mistaken, 
but he received news from Portugal, though such as 
gave him great affliction. 

lie learnt, that Don Ramirez had not returned to 
Portugal; that the pnblicopinion was totally changed 
concerning his being again taken into favour, and Bent 
on an embassy: most people even supposed him exiled, 
but were totally ignorant to what part of the world he 
was retired. 

This intelligence overwhelmed Alphonso with grief: 
uncertain now of what might be bis father’s fate, his 
remorse became more keen than ever. 

Thelismar carne to seek him, just as he was in the 
midst of these melancholy thoughts. “ I come to tell 
you,” said Thelismar, 44 you will see Dalinda much 

* “ Livy relates, how Sulpicius Callus, lieutenant 
of raulus jKmiiiiis, in the war against Persia, predicted 
an eclipse of the moon to the soldiers, which should 
happen the next evening; and thus prevented the ter¬ 
ror it would otherwise have earned. 

44 A total eclipse of the sun is a singular spectacle. 
Clavius, who saw that which happened on the 21 st of 
August, 1560, at Coimbre, tells us, that the obscurity 
was, as he might say, greater, or at least more striking, 
than the darkness of night; people could not see where 
to set a foot, and the birds fell with terror to the 
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sooner than you hoped; she is at Paris with her mo¬ 
ther; they will wait lor us there: to-morrow we will 
depart for Smiuam, from thence we will embark for 
France, whither we shall go directly. But, iu tlie 
mean time," added Thclhmar, “ be.ore you see Da- 
linda, l will shew y >n a present l have just received 
from her. Here, open this; do you recollect that 
form 1 ” 

“ Heavens!” cried AlpHonso, “ it is the portrait of 
Dalinda! What a wonderful picture! What a striking 
likeness! How perfect is the painter’s art.” 

“ This picture will interest you more, when you 
know it 19 the work of Dalinda herself.” 

** Dalinda! Has she then every talent as well as 
every charm? Oh permit me once more to look on 
this precious painting—Yes; behold her angelic fea¬ 
tures; lobk, there is her enchanting smile, llow hap¬ 
py, Thelismar, are you in the possession of such a trea¬ 
sure !” 

“ And vet T desire another picture of her; I would 
have her paint herself once more, but with her husband 
by her side; aud when, Alphonso, she shall give me 
that, I promise you shall have this.” 

Alphonso only replied by tenderly pressing the hands 
of Thelismar, and watering them with his teais.” 

Far from feeling a joy pure and unmixed, he looked 
upon it as his indispensable duty to return to Portugal, 
hoping there to find some sort of information concern¬ 
ing his father: he was unalterably determined to de¬ 
clare his resolution to Thelismar; but this resolution 
was too .painful, not to cause the most violent agitiv- 
tious in his mind. 

lie had never had the courage to confess a fault, for 
which he justly and bitterly reproached himself; he 
wanted the powei to tell so dear a friend he had left 
Spain clandestinely, without his father's consent; and 
this first dissimnlaiion, had obliged him to disguise the 
truth in a thousand other instances: at last, however, 
he firmly purposed to expiate all bis wrongs by his 
sin eerily, without reserve, and, if necessary, by the 
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moat painfttl sacrifices; and in this disposition left 
Saiut Domingo. They arrived at Surinam* about 
dusk, and were struck by a most brilliant spectacle at 
their first entering that country. The coast seemed 
covered with an infinity of chandeliers, hung without 
order at unequal distances. Tht*I smar and Alphonso 
were admiring this agreeable illumination, when they 
perceived many of the lights were in motion, and ad¬ 
vancing towards them. 

A moment after, they plainly distinguished eight or 
ten men who walked nimbly, though they seemed co¬ 
vered with small lighted candles; some on their bon¬ 
nets, some on their shoes, and some in their hands. 
This vision greatly surprised Alphonso, who wanted 
to come near these men ; but they passed hastily by, 
and, «b Alphonso did not understand the language of 
his guides, he could not satisfy his curiosity. 

When they came to the house where they were to 
lodge, they were shewn into a pretty chamber, as clear 
as day; but, as Alphonso remaiked that the lights were 
placed in two small glass lanterns, he wished to see 
them nearer; he then discovered with astonishment, 
they were nothing but green flies,t of a bright emerald 
colour, which gave all this light. 

Surinam is a Dutch colony, of about thii ty leagues 
extent, along the river of Surinam, in Guiana. 

i The acudia is a flying and luminous insect, found 
in America, and suspected to be the same "with the 
cucojn, or cocojus. 

“ It is of the class of scarabeus, of the bigness of the 
little finger, two inches long, and so luminous, that 
when it flies by night, it spreads great light. Some say, 
that if you rub the face with the humidity which is¬ 
sues, in shining spots or stars, from this little living 
phosphorus, it will appear resplendent. Before the 
arrival of the Spaniards, the Indians made no use of 
candles, but of these insects to light their bouses; by 
one of which a person may read or write as easily as 
by a lighted candle. 

11 Wlieu tlit Indians walked in the night, they fixed 
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“ We have now an explanation of the thing we 
wanted,” said Thelismar; “ the trees being in a conic 


one of them to each toe of the foot, and others to the 
hand. Wheu taken, these insects do not live above 
three weeks at most; while they arc in good health 
they are very luminous, but their light decreases with 
their powers, and after they are dead they shine no 
more. Tin y are doubly useful; for they fly about the 
houses and devour the gnats. 

“ It is unccitain whether the acrnlia is not the same 
insect as the lanthoru-fly; so called, because the fore 
part of th( head, whence the light issues, has been call¬ 
ed a lanthorn.—Mademoiselle Merian,* who observed 
this Bol t of insect at Surinam, says—their light is so 
strong, thht one alone wa3 sufficient, at each sitting, to 
paint the figures of the insects of the country, which 
are engraved in her work. 

“ There are shining flies found in Italy, or rather a 
species of scarabens, about the size of a bee, the belly 
of which is so luminous, that three of them, Inclosed in 
a tube of white glass, will light a chamber. M. PAb- 
be Nollet has proved, that the light of the insect ex- 


* Maria Sybil la Merian, daughter of Matthew Me¬ 
rian, a famour engraver and geographer, was born in 
Germany in 1047 ; and learnt from Abraham Minion 
to paint flowers, fruits, plants, and insects, in which 
she excelled. She understood Latin perfectly, and 
made natural history her particular study. She pass¬ 
ed two years at Surinam, painting the insects of the 
country; and composed a work in German, called— 
“ A History of the Insects of Europe, with Designs after 
Nature; and an Account of the different Metamorpho¬ 
sis of Insects, and of the Plants on which they feed.” 
She died at Amsterdam, aged 70, leaving two daugh¬ 
ters, whom she had taught to paint. One of them, es¬ 
pecially, named Dorothea, was eminent for her know- 
abilities .—Vies de P tint res, Tom. //. * 
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form, arc covered with these flies, and resemble at a 
distance, girandoles and chandeliers hung in the air; 
the men we met had fastened these shining insects on 
their bonnets and feet, and carried them in glass tubes 
in their hands.” 

The very same evening, Alphonso learnt these beau¬ 
tiful flies were more than one way useful. When he 
was in bed, they were taken from their little lanthorns 
and let fly about the room, in which he was informed 
they would kill the gnats, which might otherwise dis¬ 
turb his rest. 

Alphonso, however, a prey to inward grief and cha¬ 
grin, could not close his eyes the whole night; he rose 
bef ore day break, determined no longer to defer open¬ 
ing his heart to Thelismar, but to inform him ol‘ all his 
faults ami all his sorrows. 

He went to walk upon the sea-shore till Thelismar 
should rise; and, after straying a considerable time, sat 
flown at the foot of a tree, where he fell into a vague 
and painful reverie ; piesently his eye> became heavy, 


tends over the place where it has been ciusbed.”*—. 
M. de Horn arc. 

The most singular scarabeus is that described by 
M. Itol.mder. “ The first time M. Icelander picked 
up this insert, which is phosphoric, there came a noise 
from its bod> like that of fire-arms, and a clear blue 
smoke. Another time he pricked the iusect with a 
pin, and it went oft as many as twenty times sncces- 
sively.—M. Kolander opened the insect, and found a 
vacant bladder in its body, but could not discover if 
this was its reservoir for air, or some intestine. This 
insect may be called the bombardier." — Diet, de 
Merv. de la Nat. Tvm. 1L 


* The ditches of Mantua are full of these insects, and 
the grass and trees are covered with them, which, by 
night, prodtn^j a most agreeable effect. 
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he began to doze, and in a few moments was asleep. He, 
was awakened by a piercing and sorrowful cry, and 
opening his eyes, saw himself in the anus of Thelis- 
mar, who was bearing him away. 

Alphonso endeavoured to speak, but could only ut¬ 
ter some broken and plaintive sounds; pale and fainting 
he could not support himself, lie wanted even the pow¬ 
er of thought. Thclisinar laid him down on the grass, 
ran towards the sea, filled his hat with salt water, and 
made Alphonso drink it; after which, with the help 
of Borne servants, he raised, and took him home. 

Alphonso came to himself by degrees. “ Where am 
I V’ said he, as he felt his strength returning. 

** Oh my son,” said Thelismar ,“ have 1 not spoken 
to you of this fatal tree ! Have 1 not told you, that to 
sleep beneath its perfidious shade is to die!”* 

* Machined, hypornanc, iu botany, a genus of the 
monoecia adelpliia class. 

“ The wood of this tree is much esteemed for cabi¬ 
net-work, being very durable, taking a fine polish, and, 
as it is said, not being eaten by worms; but, the tree 
abounding with a milky caustic juice, before it is fell¬ 
ed, they make tires around the trunk to burn out the 
juice, otherwise those who fell it would be in danger 
of losing their sight, by this juice dying into their eyes. 
Wherever the juice touches the skin it raises blisters; 
and, if it fall ou linen, it turns it black, and it washes 
into holes. The like danger to the eyes is to be ap 
prebended from the saw-dust: the workmen, therefore, 
generally cover thair faces with fine lawn. 

“ The tree produces fruit, somewhat like a golden 
pippin, which, if ignorantly eaten, inflames the mouth 
and throat to a great degree, and is very dangerous to 
the stomach, unless timely medicines are applied. Dr. 
Peyssonel, in his observations on this fruit, informs us, 
that the savages use the juice of it to poison their arms, - 
the wonfAbSMT which are thereby rendered mortal; 

wMhoi off the leaves, causes blisters 
to rise tik* hotting oil; and that even Uje shade of the 
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w It is true/’ cried Alphonso, with a languishing 
voice, “ I recollect it now.” 

Frovidence he praised, yon are out of danger; 
but, had not my fears for you brought me were you 
lay, the very instant they did, 1 should have lost you, 
Alphonso.” 

“ And do you weep for me, my father? For me I 
Oh most affectionate of friends! best of benefactors! 
-wherefore have you snatched me from the arms of 
death ? I had then been regretted by you. Thelismar, 
while weeping for the miserable Alphonso, would then 
have been ignorant of his worst errors.” 

" What do yon mean, Alphonso?” 

** I am overpowered by your favours, penetrated by 
your bounties; my affection for you is the reigning 
sentiment of my heart, and yet I am the most unforto- 
nate of men.” 

u Heavens! Which way? how?” 

u A single word, Thelismar, may make yon judge 
of my situation ; I cannot follow you to France 1” 

“ And why not?” 

u Sacred duty dictates my return to Portugal: — 
Oh! that by this painful sacrifice 1 could expiate my 
fault 1” 

“ What fearful remorse is it that overwhelms you ? 
-—But—no—thou art incapable of wickedness or mean- 


tree >s fatal to those who sit under it. Timely evacu¬ 
ations, however, by purges and emetics, have prevent¬ 
ed their ill effects.’ 1 — Cyclopedia. 

" The cassada, or cassava, is also a remarkable Ame¬ 
rican shrub, from the root of which bread is made, 
though the juice, expressed from the root to prepare it 
for bread, will kill any animal 'that drinks it crude, 
as will the root eaten with its juice; yet this juice may 
be boiled over the fire till a great part is evaporated, 
and the remainder, if it be far evaporated, wili be 
sweet, and serve in the place of honey. If leu eva¬ 
porated, and by to ferment, it will make a very 
good and wholesome vinegar,”— Ibid, 
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ness;—speak, be confident—open thy heart to thy 

friend.” 

Alphonso shed teirs of gratitude and joy at hearing 
this, was silent a few moments ; then, taking courage, 
owned, without reserve, how he ha I deceived Uiclis- 
mar, when he assured him that Don Kami rex approv¬ 
ed his travels, related the ciicninstances of his (light, 
and painted, in the mod moving manner, his remorse 
and uninterrupted inquietude concerning the (ate of his 
father. 

When he had finished his recital, I hcli.nuar, with a 
softened heart, looked at him, and said—“ No, I will 
not abamlou thee; I myself will conduct thee to Por¬ 
tugal.” 

These words inspired Alpbonso with gratitude so 
strong, so p.isdonate, he conid only express it by fall¬ 
ing at the l'eet of hi* g-nerous friend. 

“ Yes,” continued llidisni «r, “ we will find this un¬ 
happy father; I will enjoy the pleasure of giving thee 
again to his arms; fot L dare as lire him, tluni now 
wilt make him happy. We shall arrive somewhat later 
in Fiance, hut Daliud.i will see tlu-e reconciled to 
Heaven and thyself, and hoiuui ed with thy paternal 
benediction. Don Hamiiex will certainty consent, 
without scruple, to your union with Daliuda. My for¬ 
tune is not immense, but it is more than sufficient; 
the ties, which attached Don Itninircx to Portugal, are 
all broken; it will b- no difficult thing to engage him 
to look on Sweden as his country, and my house as his 
own.” 

“ This is too much,” said Alphonso. ** Oh Thelis- 
xnar! let me breathe; my heart cannot express its feel¬ 
ings towai<l* a benefactor such as yon; gratitude be¬ 
comes a passion; words are weak ; I cannot tell what 
I think.” 

* ^This conveimtion delivered Alphonso from one part 
dThis troubles; the indn’gence and tenderness of The- 
lismar assmged the bitterness of remorse, and gave 
birth to the sweetest hopes. 

Before they quitted Surinam, Thelismar and Al* 
phonso were invited en a Sailing part f, and roie, on 
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the day appointed, early in the morning. In their 
way to the sea-side, they crossed a marsh full of extra¬ 
ordinary trees; fiom their flexible branches, bundles 
of filaments hung down, lay upon the ground, took 
root, grew, and formed other trees, as beautiful as 
those to which they were united, and of whieh they 
were only shoots, whieh again multiplied after the 
Bamc manner; insomuch, that a single tree might be¬ 
come the pa lent stock of a whole forest. 

Hut what iiio*l surprised Alpiiouso was, that these 
trees were covered with sheU-tish! A multitude of 
oysters were fixed to their branches.* 

* The mangle, or manglier, is a tree that grows in 
the West Indies, and chiefly in the Anlillies, towaids 
the mouths of livets. 

** Hunches of filaments part from its flexible branches, 
and hang to the eaith, w here they take root, and grow 
into new trees, as large as those to which tin y origi¬ 
nally belonged, which again multiply in the s mu: man¬ 
ner; so that a single tree may become a forest. In 
the Isle of Cayenne the nun sites me covered with 
them; and oysfeis attach themselves to the foot and 
pendant branches, by depositing then spaw u on them, 
which adheres, grows, and, as the title ebbs and llows, 
are sometimes in water, and sometimes in air. 

“There is another veiy singular tree, called the 
frontager, or saamona, which grows in the Antillles 
as high as the pine. The top and bottom of the trunk 
are of the thickn.-ss of common tie.es, while the mid¬ 
dle is moie than twice as thick. The roots, which are 
very thick, shoot out of the earth seven or eight feet 
high, and form a kind of buttresses around the trunk. 
It is called frotuager, because its wood greatly re¬ 
sembles cheese: its fmit, when u'pe, contains seed of 
a dark red colour, as large as small peas, and gar¬ 
nished with a kind of pearl-grey cotton, extremely 
fine, shining, and silky to the touch ; but, the filaments 
arc so short, it is very difficult to spin. 'I he Indians 
use it as we do dotfn, for their ears and feet.”— M. de 
flomare. * 
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Tbelismar was explaining the cause of these singular 
tilings, when they arrived on the strand ; they went 
on board ; the fishing began, the net was thrown, and 
the haul was a good one. 

Alphonso seeing an exceedingly large fish, very like 
an eel, went and touched it with a little switch that 
he had in his hand; no sooner had he done so, than 
he felt so great a pain in his arm and hand, that he 
gave a loud cry before lie could recollect himself. The 
fishermen all began to laugh; and Alphonso, piqued 
and astonished, remained motionless awhile. 

Recovering himself, he went again to the fish, and 
said, “ I do not know how the touching this fish can 
cause so violent a shock; but I will shew you, at least, 
that though I may be surprised, I am not to be intimi¬ 
dated.” 

So saying, he stooped down, and touched the fl6h 
with his hand. He did not cry out this time ; but he 
received so terrible a shock, that if Tbelismar had not 
stepped forward, and catched him in his arms, he 
would have Alien; and was so stunned by the vio¬ 
lence of the stroke, that lie almost lost the use of his 
senses. 

As soon as he was perfectly recovered, “ I will 
shew yon,” said Tbelismar, “ a still more astonishing 
effect produced by this fish. We are fourteen people 
in all—let us form a circle, and each hold the other 
by the hand; I will stand first, and you last; I will 
touch the fish with a stick, and, although separated 
from me by twelve people, you shall yet feel the same 
shock as T.” 

The experiment was made, and confirmed all that 
Tbelismar had predicted.* 

* The gymnotus, or electrical eel, a kind of torpe¬ 
do, is a fish well known at Surinam. The common 
lice is from three to four feet in length, and from ten 
to fourteen inches in circumference. Some, however, 
it is said, have been seen in the river Surinam up. 
wards of twenty feet long; and the stroke, or shock 
of which is instant death. 
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The day after this adventure, our travellers quitted 
Surinam and Americt, and embarked fur Poitngal. 
During the voyage, Thelismar, in return for the con¬ 
fidence Alpliousu h id placed in him, satisfied a curi¬ 
osity he had long entertained. Alphonso could not 
conceive, how llit lismar might resolve to quit his 
country for four years, and tear himself from a family 
so dear to him, for so long a time. 

Thelismar informed him that his sovereign, being 
the protector of literati and learned men, had engaged 
him to make this Hacrificc: “The favours of my king," 
continued he, “ my love of science, and the particular 
delight 1 take in natural history, have determined me 
to undertake an enterprise, the fatigues of which my 
friendship for you has made me cheerfully support: 
the care of forming your heart, and enlightening yonr 
mind, together with the affection you have inspired 
me with, alone could soften the uneasiness ami chagrin 
1 have often felt, and which arc inseparable from the 
feeling mind absent from its native home. 

After a favourable voyage, our travellers landed in 
Portugal, where all the information that Alphonso 
could procure, relative to Don Ramirez, was very 
feeble and insufficient. They assured him, that his fa¬ 
ther had not been seen there during the last two years, 
and, after an infinity of researches, Alphonso was per¬ 
suaded Don Ramirez was either in England, or in 
Kussia. The interests of his family required Thelismar 
should go to England; this Alphonso knew: there¬ 
fore, in quitting Portugal, he had the consolation to 
think he should not Btay in France, but follow Thelis¬ 
mar and Dalinda to a land in which he hoped to find 
his father. 

Thelismar, as they drew, near to France, thought 
proper to make his young pupil promise carefully to 
conceal his love from Dalinda. “ Tou will travel 
with her,” said be; “I have told yon it is the wish 
of my heart to unite, by the most holy ties, two per¬ 
sons who are now almost equally dear to me; but, you 
cannot, Alphonso, dispose of yourself without a fa- 
• therms consent: 1 have no doubt his consent will be 

VOL. I. 5 
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granted; yet, there is a possibility it may be re¬ 
fused.” 

M Oh, Heavens!—refused!” 

* Were T to present you to Dalinda as her future 
husband, she would look upon you, beyond dispute, 
with the eyes of affection; and, uncertain as we are, 
would it be right to hazard troubling the repose of her 

lifer 

11 1 trouble her repose, or trouble yours! though but 
for a moment? No: let me rather never behold her! 
—But, we are so certain of my father’s consent." 

“ And yet, suppose, through some unaccountable 
caprice, he should refuse?” 

“ What! my father pronounce sentence of death 
upon me?” 

“ Either, Alphonso, 1 have lost the fruits of all my 
cares, or you wifi support this misfortune with forti¬ 
tude. Is it in the power of fate to make us miserable 
while we are virtuous, and while we possess a faithful 
friend ?” 

“ Oh, ThelNmar! you shall for ever be the sovereign 
arbiter of my destiny. Do you not dispose of tny ac¬ 
tions, my opinions, my feelings, as you please? Oh 
yes: and the ascendancy you have acquired, yon can 
never lose; reason, virtue, gratitude, and friendship, 
confirm your power., 1 will faithfully follow the law 
yoQ impose—I will see Dalinda, and be silent.—Yet, 
what an effort! But, shall I doubt my power to per¬ 
form what you command f” 

Our travellers came to Bourdeanx, whence they 
immediately depaited; and, their carriage breaking 
down, at 4 lhe distance of thirty leagues from Paris, 
they were obliged to slop where the accident hap¬ 
pened. Thelismar wrote from this place to his wife, 
informing her he should certainly be with her the next 
day, by five in the afternoon at latest, and delivered 
the letter to a courier, who departed immediately. 
Thelismar and his pupil rose before day-break, got into 
their carriage, and departed for Paris. 

“ What a charming morning!” said Atphonso, trans^ 
jported, and embracing Thelismar, as he beheld the 
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rising snn; “ what a fine day! Before it is ended, I 
shall see Dalinda!” 

“ Rememberyourpromise,” replied Thelismar; “I 
dread lest you sliould betray your feelings at this first 
interview.” 

“ Oh, I am certain of myself.” 

w l)o not be tot) sure: take my advice; from tliis 
moment, moderate those transports; those joya which, 
in a few hours must be totally concealed; let us speak 
of something else.” 

“ How is it possible ?” 

“ If you wish to acquire a command over your pas- 
sions, accustom youiself to regulate your imagination 
at your pleasure, and to banish any certain train of 
thoughts when you wish so to do.” 

u But, provided my conduct be always rational, 
will it matter what my thoughts are?” 

“ I low is it possible to give any marked proofs of 
fortitude, if we are habitually feeble? lie who suffers 
his imagination to have dominion over him, can nei¬ 
ther drive from his memory what is dangerous to re¬ 
collect, nor reject thoughts he ought not to entertain; 
and, can such a person always be supposed rational? 
The faculty of thinking should be turned to the im¬ 
provement of the heart and mind; but we pervert this 
noble faculty, when wesnfler oar imagination to dwell 
upon objects beneath, unworthy of, or derogatory to, 
ourselves; therefore, there is no doubt but the most 
secret thoughts of a wise man are far more pure and 
sublime than his words.” 

Alphonsosighed, and, fora few moments, remained 
silent; then, by an effort over himself, entered again 
into conversation. Iht lismar spoke of their travels, 
and recapitulated whatever they had seen most remark¬ 
able; discoursed on the arts, chymistry, botany, and 
various subjects of natural history, while Alphonso 
was insensibly drawn to listen with pleasure. 

“•How happy you are,” takl Alphonso to Tbells- 
mar; " how extensive your knowledge 1 Nothing 
■can astonish, nothing is new to you.” 

“ llow mistaken you are,” replied Thelismar; 
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* the heavens and earth, the universe, all we see, all 
that environs ns, is the work of an infinite Being; aft 
eternal book, in which man, to the end of time, shall 
find secrets that are impenetrable, objects for ever 
new, and discover, through each succeeding age, mys¬ 
teries the most sublime, without ever knowing them 
all.” 

Thus conversing, they drew near to Paris, when onr 
travellers, almost equally moved, became thoughtful 
and silent: they remained so a considerable time. At 
last, Alphouso said toThelismar, ** Will you not own 
that, at present, you do not choose your thoughts, but 
that you are obliged to accept those which so forcibly, 
so natnrally, present themselves ?” 

As Aiplionso was speaking, the postillion told The* 
lismar he saw something which very much surprised 
him in the air. Thelismar looked out, and discovered, 
above thc^londs, towards Paris, a small round body, 
opaque and dark, which appeared in motioo, and 
elowly approaching, as it were to meet them. 

Thelismar, astonished, looked very attentively at this 
phenomenon, and his astonishment increased at be¬ 
holding the body become larger and luminous. He 
determined to descend, the better to examine it, and 
the terrified postillion had already stopped his horses. 
They alighted in a charming meadow, adjoining to Ar- 
pajon, six leagues from Paris; the luminous globe, 
however, seemed still to increase in size. 

“ It is a meteor,” said Alphonso; ** and much such 
a one as 1 saw in Spain, when I was travelling to 
Loxe.” 

“ It is no meteor,” said Thelismar. 

« What ft it then?” 

** I cannot conceive: it approaches still, and still 
becomes brighter. Have you your pocket telescope 
about you t* 

"Yea." 

“ Lend it me.”—Thelismar took the telescope that 
Alphonsd presented him, and, having adjusted it, look¬ 
ed and cried, “ It is incredible 1 I can perceive un¬ 
derneath this globe a kind of vessel, a small ship, fast? 
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cned to it; this is certainly an illusion.—Here, take 
your turn to look.” 

Alphonso took the telescope, and presently exclaim- 
cd, “ Good G>>d! I see a man!” 

Tlielismar began to laugh: “ You have hit it,” said 
he ; " it is A bar is the Scythian.”* 

“I am not surprised at your incredulity,” said Al- 
phonso; “ for, though I am certain 1 see it, I do not 
believe it.—And yet—why wliat enchantment is this? 
—Heavens 1—I now see two people distinctly!” 

Alphonso rubbed his eyes, aiul the telescope dropped 
from hiB hands; he looked at Thclisinar, who, motion¬ 
less and fixed in amazement, said not a word- The 
globe still kept approaching, and at last appeared al¬ 
most over their heads. “ I can doubt no Winger!” 
cried Thclisinar; “ this globe of purple and gold con¬ 
tains living brings!—I see them!—Oh, inconceivable 
prodigy I Oh, happy triumph of audacious genius!” 

While Thclismar w as Bpeaking, the globe hovered 
over his head, majestically descended, and they saw 
in the vessel, suspended to the globe, two celestial fi¬ 
gures ; they were females: the one had the dignity and 
beauty of Juno or Minerva; the other, clothed hi 
white, and crowned with roses, resembled Aurora, or 
the charming goddess of spring-time and flowers. 

Alphonso flew towards the globe; he was stopped 
by a violent palpitation of the heart. ** No,” cried he, 
“ these ravishing creatures cannot be mortal!—They 
approach!—They come hand in hand!—Surely it is 
Innocence and Virtue descending from heaven to give 
back the golden age!—But—good God!—Is it a new 
delusion ?—Yes, Dalinda! this young divinity, the more 
to charm ns, has taken thy form!— 1 dare not believe 
my eyes, and yet, my In ait.cannot deceive me!—It 
is! 'i'is she! Mis Dalinda heist If!” 

Atphons-i wildly called thclismar, just as the globe 
and hr car touched the earth; while the latter, pale a 
trembling, petrified with suiprUe and d< ubt, looked 

* Abaris was said to have received an arrow from 
Apollo, on Which he flew through the air* 
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on it, uttered a loud exclamation, and, transported 
with joy, ran, or rather fled, towards them. 

The two divinities were not less eager; they sprang, 
they wept, they sunk in his arms. 

Alphonso, quite beside himself, durst not follow the 
dictates of liis heart; he stopped, and the excess of his 
feelings obliged him to lean against a tree, for his 
trembling legs were unable to support his body. 

In the first moments of joy, the magic globe, the 
car, the miracle, were totally forgotten. TheliBmar 
beheld nothing but his wife and daughter, and curiosity 
was held suspended by feelings superior to the power 
of all enchantment. Alphonso, a witness of this hap¬ 
py meeting, did not taste a joy unmixed : he contem¬ 
plated Dalinda with ravishment; he enjoyed, with 
transport, the sweet pleasure of understanding her in 
her native language, while she spoke every thing that 
filial affection could inspire to a dear anil tender father. 
But this interesting scene brought to memory Don Ra- 
mire*, and’ all his wrongs; ami thus was one single 
subject of remorse sufficient to poison all his pleasure. 

Reflection, after a time, having again given birth to 
wonder and curiosity, Dalinda and her mother were 
questioned concerning the miracle they had seen. They 
replied, they had not ventured themselves passengers 
in an air-balloon , had they not first seen experiments 
which had assured them of its safety; that, knowing 
the day and hour when Thelismar would arrive, and 
having a favourable wind, they could not resist their 
(leBireof thus surprising him, especially when it would 
bring them sooner to his amis; that, living in the 
same house with a philosopher, who had a globe 
ready prepared, they had seized so favourable an op¬ 
portunity ot flying to meet a husband and father so 
dear; they added, as they were hovering over the 
meadow of Arpajou, they had distinguished a carriage 
and horses with their telescopes, and consequently had 
descended. 

Thelismar, after this, went to examine the globe, 
and his wife gave a short account of the experiments 
which had been made at the Muette, and the Thuil- 
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Series. Thelismar felt himself greatly moved, while 
she described the general enthusiasm which these sub¬ 
lime experiments had excited, and the universal ad¬ 
miration with which the whole nation beheld the im¬ 
mortal author of that discovery, and the two illustrious 
philosophers, whose heroic daring had procured to 
France a spectacle so pompous and so new. 

Thelismar likewise heard, with pleasure, that all the 
truly learned partook in this well-founded national en¬ 
thusiasm ; and Alphonso was astonished to find, that 
envy wanted power to poison the triumph of the au¬ 
thor of this famous discovery. 

“A little reflection," said Thelismar, “will rob you 
of your surprise; such lights as may serve to guide 
men to the things they wish are always received with 
transport. Suppose a ckyinist, by making a discovery* 
should open a new career to the learned, and famish 
materials for an infinity of interesting speculations* 
and a multitude of new ideas; would he not thus af¬ 
ford them new means of distinguishing themselves* 
and acquiring glory ? From one discovery a thousand 
others may arise, while each philosopher is only busied 
in bringing it to perfection, and thence deducing new 
lights and further fame: thus, far from endeavouring 
to diminish the merit of the first invention, each em¬ 
ploys his talents and his genius to make it more useful* 
—consequently, more glorious." 

“You give me infinite pleasure," says Alphonso; 
“ there exists, then, a path, in which men may run 
towards the same goal, may overtake and outstrip, yet 
not hate, each other. Oh, noble ti iumph! in which 
the victor is crowned by the vanquished; where the 
excellence of the individual is the delight of the whole* 
and becomes to them an inexhaustible source of fame 
and fresh success! Oh that men of wit would follow 
this sublime example!" 

“ You wish a thing impossible,” answered Thells- 
xnar; facts cannot be denied; discovery, proved by 
experiment, is beyond criticism, above censure; but* 
so are not works of imagination. An author who 
writes to t^e fancy may ardently desire to prove his 
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work is good, bat cannot do it geometrically; it Is fti 
vain that he may affirm it a hundred different ways 
in his preface, when whosoever pleases can affirm to 
the contrary : thus, when he has composed a chef- 
tTauvre, ill taste and malignity may deny his merit. 
Hence arise disputes, unjust criticisms, and enmities, 
which disgrace literature. The philosopher can write 
nothing which describes new facts that is not useful to 
>11 other philosophers; while the wit and talents of 
the man of polite literature arc subservient only to his 
own individual fame.” 

After this conversation, they took a turn in the mea¬ 
dows, then entered their carriages, and went for Paris, 
where they arrived in the evening. 

Thelismar made no stay in this city, but departed 
with his family and Alpbonso for England. They 
passed some time at London ; but, not being to learn 
any tidings of Don Ramirez, they left it and went to 
Buxton, in Derbyshire. 

“ I will conduct you,” said Theliimar, as they were 
walking out, “ to a fountain, which, from the fabulous 
virtues attribnted to it, would be much better placed 
in Sicily, or Greece, than England. It is pretended, 
that the spring only flows for constant hearts; and, 
that any lover, capable of the least infidelity, cannot 
diink of its waters, because they stop at his approach. 
It is long since 1 heard this old tale,” added Thelis- 
mar, ** the gallantry of which recals to memory the 
fountain Acadine, and the story of Argyra.* 

* The fountain Acadine is in Sicily, and is conse¬ 
crated to the Palicii. A miraculous property is attri¬ 
buted to this fountain. To know the sincerity of oaths, 
they are written on tablets; if the tablets do not swim, 
the inference is, the oaths are all false. 

Argyra was a nymph of Tl essaly. Celenus, her 
husband, seeing her ready to die, fell himself into a 
kind of mortal languor. Venus, affected by their ten¬ 
derness, metamorphosed the one to a river, and the 
other to a fountain; which, like Alphens and Arethu- 
•a, were re-united by mingling their watefs. Celenus, 
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The guides now spoke to Thclismar in English, 
which language Alphonso did not understand; “They 
tell me,” said Thclismar, “ we are not a hundred 
yards from the fountain; but, as the road is full of 


at length, however, forgot Argyra; since when, if 
lovers drink of and bathe in his streams, lliey forget 
their love.— Did. tie la Fable. 

“ Buxton Spring, in the county of Derby, is inter¬ 
mittent, as Childrey says, in his Curiosities of England, 
running only every quarter of an hour.”— Diet . des 
Merv. tie la Nat. Toni. I. y. 

It must he supposed, Theiisuiar knew the pheno¬ 
menon, and attentively counted the minutes on his 
watch, without being perceived by Alphonso. 

There are many oilier intermittent springs. 

“In Provence is a spring which runs ami stops eight 
times in an hour. The spring of Kroiiganches, in the 
diocese of Nismes, runs and stops regularly twice in 
twenty-four hours. The springs near Paderborn, called 
Eullerbarcs, are said to run twelve hours, and stop 
twelve. That of Uantecombe, in Savoy, runs and stops 
twice in the hour.”— Diet, ties Merv. de la Nat. 
Tom. 1. 

“ At Posely, near Wenlock, in Shropshire, there is 
a famous boiling well, which was discovered in June, 
1711, by an uncommon noise in the night; so great, 
that it awakened several people, who, being desirous 
to find what It was owing to, at length found a boggy 
place, under a little hill, not far from the Severn; and, 
perceiving a great shaking in the earth, and a little 
boiling up of water through the grass, they took a 
spade, and digging up some part of the earth, the wa¬ 
ter flew to a great height, and was set on fire by a 
candle. This water w as, for some time afterwards, 
constantly found to take Arc, and burn like spirits of 
wine; and, after it was set on lire, it would boll the 
water in a vessel sooner than any artificial Are, and 
yet the spring itself was as cold as any whatever.”— 
Cyclopedia. 

S 2 
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■tones and brambles, they and our servants will go be¬ 
fore, and clear the way. Let us sit down under these 
trees a moment, till they call.*' So saying, Thelismar 
seated himself between his wife and daughter, where 
they had not sat long before the guides returned, and 
conducted them to the fountain. 

** I am going," said 1 helismar, smiling, to his wife, 
“to prove a fidelity, of which I hope you have never 
doubted ; besides, this clear and abundant spring in- 
rites me to drink: 1 therefore willingly consent to 
submit to this proof of perfect constancy.” 

So saying, he approached the spring, and drank 
two or three times. “ Who,” continued he, 4 ‘ will, 
after this, pretend that men are inconstant? You see 
—but come, Alphonso, are not you thirsty V 

u No,” replied Alphonso, laughing} u however, I 
will drink.” 

Alphonso drew near, but Thelismar stopped him as 
be was going to stoop, and whispered, u What, have 
you the audacity to expose yourself to this proof? 
Have you forgot Greece, and the black-eycd youthful 

z osr 

** Nay, Thelismar, now you arc cruel.” 

u Well, well, since you have engaged with so much 
temerity, you must stand the trial now; therefore, 
drink." 

While this dialogue was passing, Dalinda drew near, 
and Alphonso, fearing she might overhear Thelismar’* 
jokes, stooped towards the fountain; but, as his lips 
drew near the stream, it instantly ceased to flow. Al¬ 
phonso, abashed and astonished, felt his heart violently 
beat, and stood like the statue of surprise. Dalinda 
blushed and smiled, though with an air of some con- 
atraint, while Thelismar silently, with mischievous 
pleasure, looked on: at last, “Away! profane mor¬ 
tal 1” said he, in an heroic tone, “ depart from these 
•acred haunts!” 

** Certainly,” said Alphonso, u this cannot be a real 
fountain.” 

** I protest,” said Thelismar, “ it is.” 

41 1 own it has all the appearance of one. And can , 
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yon, who possess so many other wonderful secrets, 
forbid the fountain to flow?” 

“ That would indeed he a wonderful secret.’* 

“ Yet I have seen you do things as surprising.** 

“ This, however, surpasses my power; I assure 
you, 1 have no influence over this fountain; the pro* 
digy, at which you seem so much astonished, is en¬ 
tirely the work of nature. 1 will endeavour this 
evening to explain the phenomenon; in the mean 
time, Alphonso, cede your place to me; for, as I 
have a clear conscience, T dare supply it, unterrified 
by your disgrace; look, and you shall sec the stream 
flow once ntoic.** 

As Thelismar approached the spring, it began again 
impetuously to bubble forth its waters; and, when he 
had enjoyed his triumph for a moment, Thelismar 
took Alphonso under his arm, and quitted this mira¬ 
culous fountain. 

Alphonso was not ignorant enough to believe the 
fountain was enchanted ; and, after some reflection, 
he nearly divided the cause of an effect so extraordi¬ 
nary : but Thelisnur’s pleasantry had so disconcerted 
him, that he could not recover himself during the 
whole walk. 

Thelismar departed from Buxton, and conducted 
his wife and daughter to the frontier of Scotland,* 
where they left him to go to Edinburgh. The wife 
of Thelismar had an ancient relation and benefactor 
who lived in that city, and who was very desirous to 
see her once again; while, therefore, they went to 

* 11 There is a mountain in Scotland called Cork 
head, which has the singular property of being the 
highest gnomon in the uniVersc; its perpendicular 
height is said to be above 400 fathoms. This mount¬ 
ain is split open to the very top by a crevice which 
faces the sun at noon; and the two summits form a 
kind of dial, which indicates the hour, by shadow, on 
the opposite rocks.**— Precis tWlst. Nat, far Af. 
PdbH Scurry, Tom . /• 
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Scotland, it was determined that Alphonso and The- 
lismar should make a tour to Iceland. 

Alphonso, at parting from Daliuda, acquitted him¬ 
self with a foitiludc that even surpassed the hopes of 
Thelismar; fearing he should bettay himself, he deter, 
mined scarcely to look at her, and pronounced no kind 
of farewell but such as mere politeness required. 

As soon as he was alone with his friend, he utter¬ 
ed his tender plaints, but the praises of Thelismar 
soon softened his chagrin. They embarked and ar¬ 
rived in Iceland, at Skalhot, whence they went to 
Geizcr. The first thing they admired in this wild place 
was a cascade of prodigious height; but another, and 
a newer spectacle, Boon drew all their attention: 
u Look this way,” said Thelismar; u behold the su¬ 
perb columns of ruby, ivory, and crystal, which 
cover tliat immense plain.” 

Alphonso turned, and over a vast extent of ground, 
among rocks and gulfs, he saw, thrown up in the air, 
at equal heights and distances, innumerable Bpouts of 
water, as from prodigious fountains, and of various 
colours; some of a bright red, some of a dazzling 
white, others of a pure and limped water, but almost 
reaching to the very clouds.* 

• The following is an extract of a letter, in which 
Dr. Troil gives an account of his voyage to Iceland, 
to examine Mount Hecla. 

“ The sky was clear, the water of the lake resem¬ 
bled a looking glass, and was thrown up in eight dif¬ 
ferent parts of the lake, as from water-works. I 
particularly remarked one of these columns of water. 
Which was from six to eight feet in diameter, and 
thrown from eighteen to twenty-four feet high. The 
water was extremely hot, aud, in six minutes, boiled 
ui a bit of mutton and some trout.” 

u Reckum afforded us a similar spectacle. Some 
years since, the water was thrown from sixty to 
seventy feet high; but the falling in of the earth has 
stopped up a part of the orifice; and the water does 
not now rise higher than from fifty .four to sixty feet.” 
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Alphonso and Thelismar could not be tired with so 
beautiful, so brilliant a sight. They admired many 
other phenomena in the same island, equally curious; 
and, after having seen every thing it contained of 
interesting and uncommon, they re-embarked, and. 
again returned for England, where Alphonso once 
more saw Daliudia, when the pains of absence were 
forgotten, though the necessity for hiding it consider¬ 
ably abated his joy. 

Thelismar left England with inexpressible satisfac¬ 
tion, and at last embarked for Sweden. After so 
many travels, so many perilous voyages, to see him¬ 
self in his own country, in the midst of his family 
and friends, was a delight not easily to be described. 

Here he had the pleasure to find once more the 
virtuous Zulaski, with whom he had lodged at the 
Azore Islands, and whose house was so miraculously 
cast into the sea. Thelismar learnt, with joy, that 
the filial piety of this young man had made him the 
object of public admiration; that his sovereign had 
heaped benefits upon him ; that he had found his 
mistress faithful, and that he was married, and the 
happiest of men. 

Thelismar wished to contemplate him in the bosom 


“ When we came to Geizer, near Skalhot, we saw 
the water thrown, with impetuosity, from a large 
mouth, and forming a cascade to which those of 
Marly, St. Cloud, Cassal, or Herrenhauson, cannot 
be compared. Here we observed, in a circumference 
of a good league, forty or fifty jets d’eau boiling up ; 
which, no doubt, came all from the same reservoir. 
The water of some was very limpid, of others mud¬ 
dy; here it was a very fine red ochre, there as white 
as milk. Some of the spouts were continual, others 
intermittent, &c. We felt the earth tremble in many 
places.—There was a column of water raised ninety- 
two feet,” &c. &c.—Nouvelles de la Rtyuhllque 
des Lettres et des Arts, Annie 1788, No. o, 
, Mercredi&o Fevrler • 
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of his family; he there saw Zulaski, with his father 
on one side of him, his wife on the other, and his 
child, a beautiful boy, not two years old, on his knee. 
“ Oh Zu!a.*ki 1” said Thelismar, “ where is happiness 
that may be compared to yours ? The wife you doat 
on, the child you love, your wealth, yonr reputation, 
your pleasures, your felicity, your glory—all, all the 
effects of your virtues. And your happiness is still 
the more pure, since it is too interesting to incite 
envy. Those qualities which are only brilliant have 
ever more enemies than admirers; but those which 
are the offspring of the heart obtain the suffrages of 
all. Yon c.innot outBhinc other men, without wound, 
ing their piide ; whilst you astonish them, you often 
irritate ; and, whenever you are personal, you are 
assuming. Yonr son, too, that lender object of your 
dearest hopes, what may you not expect from him 1 
since, to make him worthy of yonrself, to make him 
feel how extensive are all the sacred duties of nature, 
you have only to relate your own story.” 

Alphonso, more than ever a prey to disquietude 
concerning the fate of his father, and cherishing still 
the fond hope of finding him in Russia, told Thelis- 
mar he was determined to go to Petersburg. Easily 
imagining what Alphonso’s afflictions mriBt be, should 
he not find Don Ramirez there, Thelismar determin¬ 
ed not to abandon, but go with him. 

At Petersburg they found Fredric, the old friend 
of Thelismar, whom they had met in the Island of 
Polycandor. “I am destined,” said Fredric, **to 
•hew you, and sec in your company, extraordinary 
things; follojv me, and you ohall behold a palace of 
crystal.” 

“ We know,” said Alphonso, “ that you call a ca¬ 
vern formed by nature a palace.”—" For this time 
however,” replied Fredric, “ it is no play of words, 
bat a real palace, built by men, according to the most 
regular rules of architecture.” 

This assurance scarcely could persuade Alphonso ; 
therefore, to cure him of his incredulity, Ffedric im¬ 
mediately took him to the marvellous palace. As 
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toon as they came in sight of it, Alphonso uttered an 
Exclamation of surprise. He saw a real transparent 
palace, of beautiful architecture, a areutly built of 
Various-coloured crystal. 

“Go on/* said Fredric, “and your amazement 
Will be doubled ; look at yonder battery.” 

• “ What do I behold7” cried Alphonso: “ cannon 
too of crystal!” 

The concert is going to begin in this enchanted 
castle,” continued Fredric; “ you must go in, if yott 
dare enter a place which must at least be the habita¬ 
tion of fairies.” 

** I am too much accustomed to them now,” said 
Alphonso, u to stand in fear of enchantments.” 

So saying, he passed beneath the brilliant porticoes 
Of the palace; and, led by celestial harmony, came 
to a magnificent hall, the walls and columns of which, 
bnilt of the same materials with the rest, were like¬ 
wise ornamented with garlands and festoons of roses; 
the girandoles of crystal, which were placed in the 
angles of the hall, were filled with an infinite num¬ 
ber of wax-lights, which, being reflected on ever 
side, produced a most dazzling brightness. 

But what struck Alphonso most was the beauty of 
the women which he found assembled in this magic 
palace. He was in no danger of taking them for 
fairies, they were clothed nearly as Calypso, or 
the nymphs of Diiina are painted; something like 
Arethusa, or the beauteous Atalanta; their robes 
Were the spoils of animals, run down or vanquished 
in the chase; their mantles, made of the skins of the 
ermine and the fox, hung from their shoulders, fast¬ 
ened with diamond clasps; and in these superb 
habits their charms effaced the brightness of the 
habitation. 

Quitting this palace, Alphonso was informed of the 
nature of the materials with which it was bnilt; it 
was the ice taken from the river Neva.*— 


* “ Daring the severe winter in 1740 , there was a 
palace of ice, of fifty-two feet and a half long, sbe- 
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“What, mamma/* crieiljCscsar, “a palace of ice?** 

“ Nothing is more certain 1*’ 

“ Filled with burning candles tool and yet not 
melt! IIow is it possible to find ice thick enough for 
snch a building? Besides, you said the palace was of 
various colours.” 

“ My notes will answer all these questions.” 

u Oh dear,” cried Pulcheria, “ how I long to read 
these notes 1” 

“ You had reason, mamma, to tell us that fairy 
talcs are not so miraculous as yours; but pray, dear 
mamma, continue your story, we will not interrupt 
you any more.” 


teen and a half wide, and twenty high, built at Pe¬ 
tersburg, according to the most elegant rules of art. 
The Neva; a neighbouring river, a Horded the ice, 
which was from two to three feel thick, and blocks 
of which they cut out, and embellished with various 
ornaments. When built up, they spriukled them 
over widi water of various lints.” 

u Before the palace they plaml six cannon, made 
of, and mounted with ice, with wheels of the same 
materials, and two bomb mortars. The calibre of 
the cannon was equal to that in which they usually 
put three pounds of powder: they only put a quarter 
of a pound in these, after which they made a hempen 
bullet, which, in the presence of the whole court, 
pierced a board of two inches thick, at the distance 
of sixty paces.” 

u This renders credible what is reported by Olans 
Magnus, a northern historian, concerning fortifica¬ 
tions of ice, which, lie assures us, certain nations 
made use of in cases of necessity.’* 

** An English philosopher made a curious experi¬ 
ment in 1763. lie took a circular piece of ice, two 
feet nine inches in diameter, and six inches thick, of 
which he formed a lens, exposed it to the sun beams, 
and set fire to gunpowder, linen, paper j* See.— M, 
, de Bornare, 
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e * It is too late/* said Madame de Clemirc, “you 
shall hear the rest to-morrow." 

The following evening Madaine de Clemirc thus 
continued the history of Alphonso:— 

All the enquiries of Alphonso, relative to his fa* 
ther, were as fruitless in Russia as they had been in 
England: overwhelmed with grief, he found, in the 
affections of a generous benefactor the sole consola* 
tious he was capable of receiving. “ Neither duty 
nor the laws," said Thelismar, “ permit you to marry' 
without the consent of your father; you must, there¬ 
fore, dear Alphonso, submit to your fate; all that 
depended upon you, have you done to find him: - 
now then you must wait with resignation till the age 
that you are allowed to dispose of yourself; you 
must henceforth be separated from Duliuda, and see 
lier no more till you receive her hand. You shall 
pass this time in Sweden, in a house that appertains 
to me, and in w Inch 1 ii ved before my ti aveis: I 
will conduct you there, and leave you alone, while 
I go to Stockholm and join my family. We shall be 
separated, but we shall inhabit the same country, and 
with the certitude of being for ever united in two 
years.’* 

“ Alas !** said Alphonso, “ how cruel an exile, how 
severe a separation will this be to me!—If Dalinda 
only knew my love—might 1 but hope her pity—but 
1 submit to my fate: and, ob! may the pangs 1 shall 
suffer expiate iny guilt: may Heaven, moved by my 
repentance, give me back a father who has caused me 
so many tears!" 

Thelismar left Petersburg, and brought Alphonso to 
his destined retreat. It was an antique mansion, si¬ 
tuated in a wild place, near Salsebcrist. 

* Here then,” said Alphonso, “ is the solitude in 
which I must pass two long years : were it not for the 
cutting remembrance of my father and my faults, I 
might support this rigorous exile with fortitude; but 
remorse now will be my only companion." 

“ Always preserve," said Thelismar, “ tills Just r* 
toorsc; bur be not vanquished by it industriously 
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employ yourself in bringing that knowledge, the ele¬ 
ments of which 1 have given you, to perfection. I for- 
merly promised you a treasure, the value of which you 
are now capable of knowing', behold those shelves, 
those books: behold there, my dear Alphonso, an im¬ 
mortal work, which will more extensively instruct 
you in the secrets of Nature. I will stay with you $ 
few days, and shew you the neighbourhood; in these 
lavage environs you will find objects worthy to excite 
your curiosity.” 

The next morning Thelismar and the melancholy 
Alphonso were in their carriages by day-break. The- 
lismar promised to Bliew him something curions, but 
Alphonso was too deeply pensive to hope that any 
thing might divert his sadness. After they had ridden 
about three miles, they came to a wild desolate place, 
surrounded on all sides by enormous mountains. 

“ Here let us stop,” said Thelismar. “ If I had not 
known your courage, Alphonso, I would not have 
brought you to this desert, for our enterprise will be 
very perilous. Look here—do you perceive various 
gulfs on the other side of those rocks l —Into the abyss 
they lead to we must descend.” 

As Thelismar spoke, two men of a fearful aspect ap¬ 
proached ; they were wrapped in long dismal garments, 
with naked arms, and lighted torches in their hands. 

“ These are our guides,” said Thelismar; “ here we 
must separate; we shall soon meet again.” 

Accordingly, he went with one of the men, and Al¬ 
phonso followed the other, who walked silently before. 
'When they had gone a little way, Alphonso found him¬ 
self on the brink of a pit; he stopped, and saw, in the 
mouth of this aby>s, a kind of small barrel,or basket, 
suspended in the air; into this bark the guide leaped, 
and Alphonso followed; after which the guide,still keep¬ 
ing the lighted torch in his hand, made his deep hollow 
voice reverberate down the gulf; and, while its sides 
•till shook with the sound, the vehicle began to de¬ 
scend, and an invisible hand seemed to precipitate 
them into the deep bowels of the earth. Alphonso 
looked upwards at the infinite firmament of heaven. 
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which was an imperceptible point; this point itself 
presently vanished, and he only saw bis strange at* 
tend ant, who seemed the very counterpart of the fero¬ 
cious ferryman of hell. 

After travelling thus about a quarter of an hour, Al- 
ptionso began to be astonished at the length of the way, 
and the immense depth they had descended; when 
Suddenly he heard a noise, which he presently found 
to be impetuous torrents, dashing and roaring round 
him, unseen, on all sides, and recalling to his imagina 
tion the fearful and tumultuous streams of Tartarus. 

At last the vehicle stopped, he jumped out; Thelis- 
mar came running again to join liiin, and, after walk¬ 
ing a little way, Alphonse was surprised by the sud¬ 
den appearance of light, lie advanced, but not far; 
he stood motionless with amazement; he found him¬ 
self in the midst of a vast and magnificent hall of sil¬ 
ver, sustained by pillars of the same metal, round which 
were four spacious galleries; a brook of limpid wa¬ 
ter crossed this hall, and these galleries; while the 
sumptuous edifice was lighted by an infinity of lamps 
and flambeaux. All iB shining, ail dazzles in these 
subterranean regions ; the lights are reflected and mul¬ 
tiplied by the silver walls and vaults, and the crystal 
waters which wind along the hall. 

Alphonso and 'J'helisinar entered the galleries, where 
they found crowds of people variously employed : far¬ 
ther on Alphonso discovered houses, saw horses and 
carriages pass and repass; and, moreover, to his incon¬ 
ceivable astonishment, perceived a windmill.—“ What, 
mamma 1” interrupted Caroline, “ a sublerranean town 
of silver, and in that town horses, carriages, and a 
windmill V* 

“ The town exists at thip moment exactly as I have 
described,—but let me finish my tale, my dear, with¬ 
out further interruption.”— 

While Thelismar and Alphonso were beholding these 
wonders, Thelismar shuddered, on remarking the lights 
began to burn blue. He looked up, and saw above 
head a kind of whitish veil; he instantly took Alphon- 
■o by the arm, dragged him down, and forced him to 
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lie with his face upon (he floor; at the same moment, 
a terrible and universal shiick resounded through the 
vaults; the lamps were all extinguished, and to an il¬ 
lumination the most brilliant succeeded darkness the 
most horrid, which was yet augmented by a profound 
and utter silence. 

At last, in a few seconds, a noise was heard like the' 
discharge of a cannon, when instantly every body rose, 
and cried, the clanger is over; the lamps were rc-light- 
ed, and Thelismar, turning towards Alphonso, said— 
u Death has passed over our heads. Such is the fear¬ 
ful peril to which men are often exposed in these pro¬ 
found deeps which avarice has dug. Alas! these un- 
happy people, deprived of the cheerful light of day, 
enjoy not the riches they wrest from the bosom of the 
earth; misery buries them in these tombs of terror, 
and, instead of participating lire wealth that passes 
through their hands, they have scarcely enough to buy 
them food; their days are consecrated to the most 
painful labours; their health is destroyed, and their 
term of wretchedness is shortened.”* 

* " The Btlvcr mine of Salseberist, in Sweden, is a 
most beautiful spectacle, it has three large mouths 
like wells, too deep to see to the bottom. The half of 
a barrel, sustained by a rope, serves to ascend and de¬ 
scend these gulfs, and is worked by a water machine; 
only one leg, and not half the body, are in the barrel. 
The person who descends has a companion, as black 
as Vulcan, who mournfully sings a gloomy song, bold¬ 
ing a torch in his hand. About half way down cold 
is severely felt, and torrents are heard tumbling on all 
•ides. In about half an hour they land, terror is dis¬ 
sipated, nothing fearful remains; but, on the contrary, 
all is shining in these subtei ranean regions. Hu y then 
enter a kind of grand saloon, sustained by two co¬ 
lumns of mine-silver. Four spacious galleries surround 
it. The fires by which the people work are reflected 
OQ the silver vaults, and in a brook which runs through 
the middle of the mine. Hare *re seen people of. all 
nations; some drawing carts, others rolling stones* 
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,r How much,” cried Alphonso, “ you interest me 
in favour of these unfortunate victims 1 Poor unhap¬ 
py creatures!—Put, look,” added Alphonso, u what 
Is the matter yonder, where that crowd is assem¬ 
bled r 

Alphomo ran towards tin* other end of the gallery, 
and Thelismar followed: they were told that one of 
the workmen, not having pot out his light quick enough 
when the mephitic vapour discharged itself, was wotuid- 


every body employed. It is a subterranean city: 
there arc houses, inns, stables, horses; and, what is 
more singular, a windmill, worked by a current of air, 
that raises the waters which might otherwise incom¬ 
mode the miners. 

” There are various exhalations which produce va¬ 
rious effects, to which the miners give different names; 
that which they call wild-fire is seen much like the 
spider's webs, or white threads, tint are observed 
floating in the air towards the end of summer. When 
this vapour is not sufficiently thin, it takes fire at the 
lamps of the workmen, and produces effects similar to 
those of lightning, or gunpowder. To prevent this the 
workmen watch these white threads, which they hear 
and sec issuing from the crevices, seize them before 
they reach their lamps, and crush them between their 
hands. When the quantity is too g»eat, they put out 
their lights, fall with their bellies to the ground, and, 
by their cries, advertise their comrades to do the same ; 
by which means the inflamed matter passes over them, 
and hurts only those who have not taken the same 
precautions, and who are therefore liable to be killed 
or wounded. 

u The most singular phenomenon these mineral ex¬ 
halations present, is that which the miners name bal¬ 
loon. This appears floating near the roof of the mines, 
in the form of a round pocket, made of a spider’s 
web. If the bag burst, Us contents expand through 
the mines, and kill all those that breathe them.”—AT. 
de Bomate, 
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ed, and that they were endeavouring to give him as* 

si stance. 

“ Let us run,” said Thelisinar, “ I have a bottle in 
my pocket which may be of service to him perhaps/ 

They made their way through the crowd with al| 
the haste they cuuld: the unfortunate man was lying 
Senseless, extended upon the ground : “ Me is dead1” 
said one of his comrades, seeing Thelismar advance. 
Alphonso, with a compassionate heart, drew near; 
his eyes, dimmed with tears, were cast towards the 
mournful object—he shuddered! — started back!— 
sprang again towards him!—beheld with distraction in 
his countenance!—his blood froze in his veins!—his 
hair stood on end; and, as if a thunderbolt had struck 
him, he fell speechless and lifeless to the earth. 

Thelismar llew to the succour of Alphonso; he gave 
orders to the people who suriotnidcd the supposed dead 
man, and tlu-n had Alphonso carried into another gal¬ 
lery ; in about half a qnaiter of an hour Alplmnso gave 
some signs of life, ami some time after cauie more to 
himself. 

Then it was that the most horrihle despair was seen 
in his looks, and disfigured his features;—“ It is my 
father!” cried he, “ *tis he himself! it is my father!— 
Barbarians, give me my father! conduct me to him! 
let me see him! let me die by his side!—In what place! 
Oh God! in what dreadful state have 1 found him?— 
But he is.dead! And do I exist?—Have I enjoyed 
the light of heaven, while my father has ntteicd 
groans in this place of death and terrors!—Leave me,” 
continued lie, pushing Thelismar from him, with wild 
ferocity in his eyes; “ fly a monster unworthy to re¬ 
visit the day 1 1 renounce happiness, the world, and 
the blessed sun. This c tve shall be my tomb, as it is, 
Stas! that of my most wretched father: in death at 
least we shall be united 1” 

During this scene of distraction, Alphonso in vain en¬ 
deavoured to escape from the arms of Ids friend. “ For¬ 
bear,” cried Thelismar, “ forbear, Alphonso! Know- 
est thou me not? secst thou me not? Uearcst thou not • 
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“ I sec no one bnt my father: I hear no voice but 
the voice of Nature, whose cries rend my very heart.* 

“ Yet be calm ; yet hear me: if you are certain you 
arc not deceived, if it be your father, you yet may 
hope.” 

“ Almighty Providence! Is he—is he alive?” 

“ His hurt is not mortal.” 

“ Eternal Father of mercies,” cried Alphonso, “ fall¬ 
ing on his knees, and raising his clasped hands to 
heaven. “Oh God of boundless pity, hear me! Have 
compassion on my pangs, my remui se, my despair, and 
give me back my father l” 

“ Compose your pp riis, Alphonso.” 

“ Oh let us run; deign, 1 lielisiuar, to guide my 
steps;—let us iiy.” 

“ No; at present it is improper: such an interview 
might be fatal.” 

“ Put is he alive?—T>o you assure me he lives?” 

“ I do;—I am certain that, though apparently, he 
is not really dead. I gave orders they should carry 

int out of the pits into the air, and he is gone.” 

“ Has he revived? lias he spoken 1 Oh, Thelismar, 
do not deceive me.” 

“ Alphonso! is not tny word sacred?—I have sent 
him to my house, and must follow-to assist.” 

“ To your house! My father at the house of Thelis- 
»nar, and alive 1” 

“ 1 have ordered them to carry him in our car- 
riage.” 

“ Oh, let ns fly!” 

Theli6mar and Alphonso immediately left the gal¬ 
lery, called their guides, and were drawn out of the 
pit: they were obliged to return on foot, but they were 
met half way by the horses and servants of Thelismar. 
Alphonso eagerly questioned the domestics concerning 
his father, but received only vague and unsatisfactory 
answers: his doubts and suspicions again revived, till 
his fears became insupportable. ^ 

At last they got home, and Alphonso In vain endea¬ 
voured to foTlow Thelismar into the sick man’s cham¬ 
ber. u You are not suffideiotlv 
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said Thelismar; “ if the stranger is your father, you 
shall see him to-morrow; but give me leave to inform 
him propci ly first, and prevent the consequences which 
else might succeed 

Alphonso, obliged to submit, passed the day in anx¬ 
iety and trouble too violent to be described. Unablr, 
however, any longer to support his incertitude, he re¬ 
solved to hide his intentions from Thelismar, and visit 
his father when every body was gone to rest. Accord¬ 
ingly, about midnight, he wont to the chamber-door of 
the sick person, and knowing the bed was placed so 
that he might enter the chamber without being seen, 
be softly opened the door. With trembling steps he 
entered the room, and, as he entered, heard the voice 
Of Don Ramirez; his sensations were so strong he 
could scarcely support himself: but, alas! wliat were 
his .feelings at hearing his father's discourse, who was 
raving in a fit of delirium f 

“ Alvarez! Alvarez!’* cried aloud the wretched 
Don Ramirez, ** come!—Come, Alvarez, and drag 
me from this abyss of terrors into which thou hast 
plunged me l Fity my pangs; look, behold my mise¬ 
ry* But how may thy eyes penetrate from the heights 
of heaven to the bowels of the earth! IIow dreary is 
this gulf! it contains the tomb of thy wife and son.— 
There!—Ay, there they are! I see their pale shades! 
Behold how they menace.—See, see, how they pursue 
me!—And must it be for ever thus?—But, look; 
mercy, what do I see! thy son, Alvarez, arms Alphon¬ 
so with a poniard ; behold he is going to revenge thee ; 
now he strikes, now he pierces my heart.—Stop, my 
son, is it for thee to punish a father? Wilt thou kill 
me first, and then abandon me ? Ah, come at least and 
receive my last sigh, take my blessing ere I go 1” 

Alphonso, unable longer to contain, was going to 
cast himself in his father's arms; bnt the watchful 
Thelismar appeared, caught hold of him, and, in spite 
of his cries and resistance, tore him from the chant- 
her. 

A pfaysiefara whom Thelismar had sent for came: 
at first he was doubt fill; bat in a few hours Don K* 
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mire* became more calm, his dilirium was gone, and 
the physician pronounced him out of dangers the 
transports of Alphonse's joy could now be only equal¬ 
led by his late cxccbs of grief; and, as soon as his hopes 
for his father were confirmed, his tenderness and obe¬ 
dience to Thelisinar returned. During the last few 
flours, Thelisinar for the firBt time had found him un¬ 
just, obstinate, and headstrong; but, no sooner was he 
assured of his father’s safety, than he became more sub¬ 
missive, reasonable, and tender than ever, towards his 
benefactor. 

As soon as Don Ramirez heard lie was at the bouse 
of Thelisinar, he instantly asked, with an exclamation 
of surprise, for Alphonse; and it was now Impossible 
any longer to defer the interview: Thelismar, there¬ 
fore, sought for and brought him into the chamber of 
Don Ramirez. Alpbouso, agitated, hoping, fearing, 
bathed iu tears, ran and fell on his knees by his father's: 
bed side, whose arms were extended to receive him- 

u Oh my father!" cried Alphonso, “ dear author of 
my being! are yon given back to me at last? and will 
you receive your guilty sou again ? Ah! sorely you 
read my heart, or yon could not: yon there behold 
my repentance, my remorse, my love I—Yes, my fa¬ 
ther, my life hereafter shall be consecrated to yrn. 
I wish existence only to repair my faults, to obey, to, 
make you bappy.—Oh speak to me, my father, let 
me hear the sound of a voice so revered; confirm 
my pardon with your Ups; and oh I may It give me 
back the repose 1 had lost, and which 1 never could 
have enjoyed without you." 

“ Is it not an illusion? at last" said Don Ramirefe. 
'* Is it Alphonso? is it my son’that 1 press to my bo¬ 
som ? I accuse thee not of thy errors and my wretch¬ 
edness; both were equally mine: but Heaven is ap¬ 
peased, and we are again united; again I sen thee, 
and ail my sufferings are repaid." 

The weakness of Don Ramirez would not mflav 
him to speak any more: be became pale, and hie 
bead, heavy end helplear, dropped on dm cheek of 
i^s son. AJpfeftuo, terrified, instantly ran for tlm nfigy. 
VOL. I, 
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sician,wlio brought Don Ramirez to himself again ; bnt 
forbade any more such conversation for the present. 

This meeting (lid not forward the recovery of Don 
Ramirez. However, in a few days he was capable 
of sitting up, and Alphonso then related to him all 
his adventures. Don Hainitez gave a thousand tokens ' 
Of his gratitude to '1 helismar, and as soon as he was 
quite well he also would relate his history. He con¬ 
fessed all his faults without reserve, and Hie whole cir¬ 
cumstance of the history of Alvarez, the virtuous Fortu- 
gucse hermit, whom lie had met with on Mont-Serrat. 

When he came to the cpocha of the flight of AI- 
plionso, he thus continued his talc:— 

“ The departure of my son grieved me so much the 
more, inasmuch as it was impossible not to look npOB 
it as a just punishment inflicted by Heaven, and the 
effect of the imprecations before pronounced against 
me by a wretched father. * Alas!’ said I, * how equit¬ 
able are the decrees of Providence! I made an ill use 
of power and fortune, and Heaven has deprived me 
of both. My detested ambition robbed the unhappy 
AlvaVcz of a wife and son; and the wrath divine has 
at last stripped me of the only comfort which could sup¬ 
ply the want of the rest; my son, my sole hope, Alphon- 
ao, abandons me; and though thus arrived at the height 
Of my misery, I have not a right even to complain. 
Fate has done me no wrong; it is all my own work!* 

“ Thus did I weep over my destiny, and thus was 
1 obliged to admire omnipotent justice, by which I 
was pursued. 

« J learnt, after diligent inquiries, my son had taken 
the route to Cadiz. 1 could not, however, follow him 
immediately,as was my intention and desire; detained 
at Grenada by a violent fever, 1 was obliged there to 
remain for six weeks. 

“ Though I could not hope to find my son at Cadiz, 
J still persisted in my design of going there, from a 
•npposition that I might get farther Intelligence. When 
pfcanie to Loxe 1 put up at an inn, where, alter the 
Inscription I gave of my son, and the answers of the 
inn-keeper, I could not doubt of -Jits Wing passed 
some hours in the same place. 
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" Fatherly fondners made me desirous of sleeping 
in his chamber; every pail of which 1 examined with 
great care and anxiety. I perceived some Portuguese 
characters ent on the glass; J could not mistake the 
hand of Alphonso, and in a single couplet I saw the 
.name of Daliuda tine;- times repeated. The same 
name was written too upon the walls; the circunt- 
stance struck me,and I entered it in my tablets. 

" When 1 came to Cadi/., I inquired both for AI- 
phonso and Dalinda; but they were names totally 
unknown to every body that heard them. At last, 
however, 1 heard a young Portuguese, who iiad care¬ 
fully concealed his name and biitli, hud passed U-ii 
days at Cadi/, with a young lady, whom it was suspect¬ 
ed he had run off with, and that the two fugitives were 
gone to France, there, as it was supposed, to reside. 

“ 1 did not doubt but my son was the Portuguese in 
qnesth n, and that the young lady was Dalinda, with 
whom 1 had discovered Alphonso was in love; I 
resolved, therefore, to go to France; but it was first 
necessary 1 should visit Lisbon, to receive the money 
due upon my pension; and I then departed for Paris. 

“ After much time and many pains spent in search- 4 
ing, I traced, at last, the fugitives, concerning whom 
I had licaid at Cadiz; ami the result of all my cares 
and discoveries was, i found two poisons to whom I 
was absolutely unknown. I had hitherto been sup¬ 
ported by the hope of finding my son; and when I 
lost a hope so dear to my heart, I drooped .and fell 
into the most melancholy state of despair. Totally 
detached from the world, 1 formed the project of 
quitting it, never to return, and burying myself In the 
same solitude which the virtuous Alvarez had chosen. 

“ Anived at Mont-Scrrat, 1 went immediately to 
the grotto of Alvarez, bnt, alas! the venerable old 
man approached the term of his existence; I found 
him on the brink of the grave,—He received me, 
however, with that unalterable bounty by which his 
actions were characterized ; I told him my misfortunes, 
and be listeqfd with tenderness to the recital. 'May¬ 
es! thou find/ si 1 he, f in this peaceful asylum, com- 
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forts that shall assuage thy griefs! If thou wilt remain 
in this grotto, thou wilt soon enjoy it without a rival; 
and, ohl in abandoning it to thee, would to Heaven I 
could leave thee also the trauquillity I enjoy !* 

u Such was my reception with Alvarez. With new 
astonishment I viewed a virtue so perfect; far from 
finding that his presence augmented iny uneasiness 
and remorse, 1 found myself less agitated in his com* 
pany, received an inexpressible delight in listening to, 
looking at, and assisting him; my affection for him 
was every instant redoubled, and I would willingly 
have prolonged his life at the expense of my own. 

“ I had not at first related to hiui the particulars 
of my misfortunes; 1 had only told him, that my son 
bad run from me; that I knew not what was become 
of him; and that, from some mistaken informations, 
I had vainly sought for him in France. Alvarez af¬ 
terwards begged me to be more precise; and I then 
mentioned, among other things, the two Portuguese 
verses I had found on the window of the inn at Lose. 

“ Scarcely had 1 pronounced the name of Dalinda, 
before I was interrupted by Alvarez. * Go,’ said he, 
" and look in that chest of drawers, for the book in 
which, during the last ten years, l have written the 
names of such strangers as have come to visit the her¬ 
mitage. 1 hew as directed, brought the book, and 
Alvarez found the following memorandum: 

“* The twentieth of June, 1 have received a visit 
from a Swedish family; the father speaks tolerable 
Portuguese, has charmed me by his knowledge and 
simplicity of manners; he is going to Spain, embarks 
at Cadiz for Africa, and his name is Thelismar; his 
daughter u remarkable fur her beauty and modesty. 
Her father desired her to shew me some landscapes 
of her own drawiug, and she took a book from her 
pocket, in which were several, all designed after na¬ 
ture, except oue, which she had done from memory, 
-and which was certainly the best and prettiest among 
tans; it was a representation of the Fountain of Love, 
m the province of Beira. Tbe name of this young 
Efe i> Belinda.' 
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" This note cleared op all my doubts, and gave me 
the first joyous sensation 1 had felt [since I returned 
from France; for, though I had still canse enough 
to be very nneasy, 1 now had discovered some cer¬ 
tain intelligr nee, hy the help of which 1 might hope 
to find my son. 

“ Alvarez farther informed me Thelismar had said 
he intended to travel four yeais before he returned 
to Sweden ; ‘ For which reason/ said Alvarez/ if your 
•on is with him, it will be two years longer ere you 
•ee him again; nor can you hope to hear any thing 
Of Alphonso, except by going to Sweden.* 

u ‘ No, Alvarez/ said I, * i will not now abandon 
yon in helpless age ; you offered an asylum to your 
persecutor, advised him, consoled, and deigned to ac¬ 
cept his little services; such magnanimity, while it 
doubles my repentance, diminishes the dreadful ter¬ 
rors of my gnilt; when Alvarez is no longer angry 
With me, I liope the avenging God, who pursues me, 
will be appeased. And yet, alas! 1 am indebted to 
religion only for this fotgivcnvss: could your heart 
t>e reconciled, and become a part of mine, I should 
then hope for Heaven’s protection.* 

“ My eyes were filled with tears as I spoke; and 
Alvarez, with a look of roost affectionate tenderness, 
answered, * And is it possible that my friendship should 
•often thy chagrin, and calm the cruel agitation of thy 
•onl? — Weill — be satisfied—l accept thy hand, thy 
friendly succours; yes, the hand of Don Itamirez shall 
close tiie eyes of Alvarez.* 

“ The virtuous old man could no longer retain his 
tears; while 1 but too forcibly felt what the cutting 
remembrance must be which then offered itself to his 
Imagination; at the very moment he assured me of 
his friendship, the unfortunate old man wept for his son. 

“ The night after this conversation, Alvarez, feeling 
himself more oppressed than usual, wished to rise; 
he leaned on my arm, and went into his garden: be 
sat down; the moon's rays shone upon his counte¬ 
nance ; and, while tbeir silver light increased his pale* 
neat, they gave him a mild, an affecting, an august m> 
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renity; he raised his eye) and hands to heaven, and 
for a few moments seemed absorbed in a kind of 
trance; then, atterwards, turning towards me- 

“ 4 Oh thou,’ said he, 4 who for three months past 
has paid me every attention, performed every office 
of filial piety, receive, in these niy la#t moments, the 
little f have to leave— receive the paternal benediction 
of Alvarez.' 

“ 4 Oh my father!' cried I, bowing at his feet, ‘my 
revered, venerable father, what is it you announce!' 

u * Yes,’ replied Alvarez, with a feeble voice, 4 thou 
soon shalt lose a father whom religion hath given 
thee; in an instant, my son, 1 shall appear in the 
presence of that eternal Being, in whom clemency 

and benevoleuce are the sublimtst attributes'-Oh 

God I'continued Alvarez, dropping on his feeble knees 
beside me, 4 God, my Creator and my Judge! the aw¬ 
ful moment approaches, in which tiic most virtuous of 
men ought to dread thy justice—yet I dare rely upon 
thy mercy—I have a heart to pardon—behold in 
whose arms I expire—behold for whom my tears now 
flow, for whom I implore thy pity: hear, oh God! 
the groans of Don Ramirez; his soul is not hardened 
in sin, it feds, it repents, it is able to elevate itself 
even to thee—finish the purification of his heart, re¬ 
move the film from his eyes, give back his son, restore 
him to happiness and peace—Oh deign to hear the 
last prayer of Alvarez!’—As he ended, his head gently 
reclined upon my bosom, while my tears bathed his 
placid face. Alas I his parting breath was spent in 
prayer—Alvarez war no morel 

“ All the grief which the loss of a beloved and re¬ 
spectable .parent tcould give, 1 experienced in losing 
Alvarez. 1 tasted) however, already the fruits of the 
solemn and affecting benediction he had bestowed; 
for, when I remembered his last words, I no longer 
supposed myself a devoted victim to the wrath divine, 
and the sweetest hopes succeeded to the black fore¬ 
bodings of remorse. 

“ Within the small circumference of the humble 
retreat of Alvarez, by the aide of a founfain, and de* 
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Heath a shade of olives, 1 raised, with my own hands, 
the rustic tomb, in which are deposited the precious 
remains of the most virtuous of men. 

“ This duty fulfilled, my first wish was to depart for 
Sweden; but money was necessary to undertake so 
long a voyage; and I wrote to Portugal to inform 
'them 1 was still in existence, and was obliged to tra* 
vel to the north; begging they would so lar favour 
me as to pay my pension two yeai s in ativance ; my 
petition was accordingly granted. 1 went for the 
last time to the 6haile of olives, where slept the peace* 
ful bones of Alvarez; watered the grass with my 
tears, and wept over the flowers that grew around 
his tomb. After which 1 quilted Alont-tterrat ami 
fcpain, and took the route to Sweden. 

“ As soon as I came to Stockholm, my first inquiry 
was to know if Xhelismar had returned; I learnt ho 
was not expected in less than a year, that his wife and 
daughter were not with him, and that they resided at 
a country-house near Salsebeiist. 1 was prcpaiiug to 
go thither, when 1 was informed a person named Fre¬ 
deric, an intimate friend of Thelismai’s, who had tra¬ 
velled with him, was every day expected at Stockholm. 

“ Determined, as soon as 1 heard this, to see the 
person thus described, 1 continued sonic few months 
longer at Stockholm: at last he arrived; 1 saw him, 
spoke to him without making myself known, question¬ 
ed him concerning Thelismar, and learnt beyond a 
doubt Alplionso still existed, and that Providence had 
placed him under the safeguard of religion and virtue. 

“ Convinced my son was still alive, 1 felt more 
forcibly than ever the unhappiness of having been 
thus abandoned; alas! 1 knew not his repentance, 
liis grief; I was ignorant of his having written to me. 
Having been only a moment, as it were, at Lisbon, 
since his departure, and not having once returned to 
the province of Bcira, I had received none of his let¬ 
ters, which are now most probably lost. 

'* Frederic not being able to tell me where Thelis- 
m*r then was, I determined to go to Salieberist; but 
I found ndtlier the charming Dallnda, whom I do- 
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ilred bo much to see, nor her mother there: I was 
Informed they were gone abroad, and were to return 
to Salseberist with Thelismar. I went to the honae, 
and inquired of the servants, who assured me Thelis- 
xnar had always inhabited that solitary mansion; that 
they were in expectation of his arrival, which they 
supposed would be some time within three months. 

1 therefore determined to remain at Salseberist. 

** I lived here entirely unknown, my project being 
to wait my son’s arrival, throw myself unexpectedly 
In his way, and see what effect this first interview 
would produce. If his heart was not in sympathy 
with mine, it was my resolution entirely to leave him, 
and end iny sorrowful days at the tomb of Alvarez. 

“ Thelismar, however, did not arrive; above a year 
glided away in expectations which every day became 
more and more insupportable. I intended to write 
to Portugal, and make known the place to which I 
was retired, as well as to ask payment of my pension, 
when I fell ill; a burning fever deprived me for se¬ 
veral days of the use of reason, during which time a 
dishonest servant robbed me, and carried off all the 
money and clothes I possessed. 

“ The man where I lodged had the humanity to con¬ 
ceal this affair from me till such time as my health 
was entirely reestablished; he then informed me of 
my misfortune. I submitted without a murmur to 
my destiny, and considered this as a means which. 
Heaven offered to complete the expiation of my crime#. 

« This idea called up ail my fortitude, and I learnt 
that a peaceable and quiet resignation could better 
sustain misfortunes than even hope itself. 1 wrote to 
Lisbon,* and whilst 1 waited for an answer, which I 
have not yet received, I determined to support myself, 
by asking employment in the silver mines, which 
was granted, and in which abyss I have been buried 
three months.” 

Don Ramirez ended; and Alphonso, whose (ear, 
had more than once interrupted the sorrowful tale, 
threw himself at bis father’s feet with every expression, 
every mark of repentance, gratitude, and affection, 
which the best and noblest mind could fed. Dun Ra- 
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mircz, at the height of happiness, clasped his son in 
hia arms, and bathed him with his tears; while Theiis- 
mar, in a rapture of silence, beheld the moving scene. 

At last Alplionso, Dun Ramirez, and Thelnmar, 
depaited lor Stockholm. Alphonso now saw the 
lovely Dalinda, and made himself large amends for 
‘the painful silence to which he had been so long com 
deinned; and Dalinda, in learning that she had been 
five years beloved, learnt also the power which honour 
and gratitude had over her lover. Then it was that 
Alphonso applauded himself for having so faithfully 
kept his word: by this virtuous effort he had entirely 
gained Lite friendship and heart of Dalinda. 

The happy Alphonso received the hand of Dalinda, 
and by his virtue and conduct justified the choice and 
affection of the generous Thclismar; the wrongs be 
had done his father he expiated by an nnbounded 
attachment ami submission, and the most tender at¬ 
tentions. They lived always in the same, house; and 
it became his glory and felicity to fulfil the extensive 
duties of nature, gratitude, and friendship. Thus did 
lie constitute the happiness of his father, his benefac¬ 
tor, and his dear Dalinda.— 

“ What, mamma,” said Caroline, " ia the story of 
Alphonso finished.” 

“ And the conversation of this evening, as well as 
the story,” answered Madame do Clemire, as she rose 
from her seat. 

“ Oh l what a pity!—bnt the notes V* 

u We will begin to read them to-morrow.” 

“ IIow I do long to see these notes!” 

“ Well yon may, they are more interesting than my 
tale; but at present bed is tbe propercst place.” 

The next day Madame de Clemire asked her child¬ 
ren whether they thought she had fulfilled her pro¬ 
mise, to write a story as miraculous as a fairy tale, the 
marvellous of which should yet be true. 

** O yes, mamma,” replied Caroline; “ and, since 
there are so many extraordinary and enrious things 
in nature, you may be certain we shall not seek tin: 
miracles wc delight to hear of in fairy tales any mar*.’* 
T4 
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u By reading books which shall instruct yon,** said 
Madame de CUmire, “ you will learn many other 
things as surprising as those I have selected. Had i 
used all the extracts I have made, the history of Al- 
pbonso would have been in two volumes, and a better 
work; for, in order to abridge it, I was obliged to 
omit incidents which would have belter connected the 
different parts, as well as an infinity of curious phe¬ 
nomena. Vet my extracts contain nothing but well- 
avouched facts. I have rejected not only such as ap¬ 
peared fabulous, but even doubtful. Ilad I been less 
•crapulous, I should have told you of a village where 
all the inhabitants became idiots at eighteen; of a Vir¬ 
ginian apple, which may not be eaten without the loss 
of reason for a certain space of time; of a tree, the 
boughs of which, though green, give as much light as 
• flambeau;* of an animal half a league long,t &c. 

• • Geographic Physique, by M. PAbbc Sam i, t. i. 

t Kraken, a most amazing large sea animal, seem¬ 
ingly of a crab-like form; the credit of whose exist¬ 
ence rests upon the evident e produced by Bishop Pon- 
topiddou, in his Natural History of Norway, published 
some few years since; and, though the reality of it 
cannot be denied, the relation will be thought to re¬ 
quire good authentication. 

As a full-grown kraken has never been seen in all 
its parts and dimensions, an accurate survey of which 
must employ some time, and not a little motion, it is 
Impossible to give a complete description of one. Ne¬ 
vertheless, we Bhall submit the probability of its exist¬ 
ence oil the best information our author could collect. 
Which seems to have fixed his own belief of it; though, 
at the same time, he acknowledges the account is very 
defective, and supposes a furliier Information concern¬ 
ing the creature may be reserved for posterity. 

Our fishermen, says the author, unanimously and 
Invariably affirm, that when they are several miles 
from the land, particularly in the hot summer days, 
and, by their distance, and the bluings of some points 
«nf land, aspect from eighty to a baulked fathoms, 
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X might have described a thing much better attested, 

deep, and do not find but from twenty to thirty, and 
more especially, it' tiiey find a more than nsn&l quan¬ 
tity of cod and ling, they judge that the kraken b at 
the bottom; but, if they find, by their lines, that tfc© 
water, in the name place, still shallows on them, they 
know he is rising to the surface, and row off with tber 
greatest expedition, till they come into the usual sound* 
ings of the place; when, lying on their oars, in a few 
minutes the monster emerges, and shews himself suffi. 
ciently, though his whole body does not appear. Ita 
back, or upper part, which seeuis an English mile and 
a half in circumference, (some have affirmed more,) 
looks at first like a number of small islands, surround¬ 
ed with something that floats like sea-weed. At last, 
several bright points, or horns, appear, which grow 
thicker the higher they emerge, and sometimes stand 
np as high and large as the masts of middle-sized ves¬ 
sels. In a short time it slowly sinks, which is thought 
as dangerous as its rising, as it causes such s swell 
and whirlpool as draws every thing down with it, like 
that of Maiestrom. The bishop justly regrets the 
omission of, propahly, the only opportunity that ever 
has or may be presented of surveying it alive, or seeing 
it entire when dead. This, he informs us, once did 
occur, on the credit of the reverend Mr. Frlis, minis¬ 
ter at Nordland, and vicar of the College for promot. 
ing Christian Knowledge; who informed him, that, 
in lflso, a kraken, (perhaps a young and careless one, 
as they generally keep several leagues from land,) 
came into the waters that run between the rock and 
cliffs near Alftahoug; where, in turning about, some 
of its long horns caught hold of some adjoining trees, 
which it might easily have torn up, but that it vpu 
also entangled in some cliffs of the rooks, whence It 
coaid not extricate itself, bat putrified on the spot* 
Onr author has heard of no person destroyed by thb 
monster, but relates a report of the danger of two 
fishermen, who came upon a part of the water foil of 
the creator^! thick slimy excrement!, (which he voids 
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and much less fabulous, such as Thclismar on the 

for some months, as lie feeds for some others;) they 
Immediately rowed off, but were not quick enough, in 
turning, to save the boat from one of the krakcn’s 
horns, which so crushed the head of it, that it was with 
difficulty they saved their lives ou the wreck, though 
the weather was perfectly calm; the monster never 
appearing at other times. His excrement is said to 
be attractive of other fish, on which he feeds; which 
expedient was probably necessary, on account of his 
Blow unwieldy motion to his subsistence; as this slow 
motion again may be necessary to the security of ships 
of the greatest force ami burthen, which must be over¬ 
whelmed on encountering such an immense animal, if 
bis velocity was equal to his weight; the Norwegians sup- 
poring, that if his arms, on which he moves, and with 
which He takes his food, were to lay hold of the largest 
man of war, they would pull it down to the bottom. 

In confirmation of the reality of this animal, our 
learned author cites Hebe’s Description of Faroe, for 
the existence of certaifi islands, which suddenly ap¬ 
pear, and as suddenly vanish. Many seafaring men, 
he adds, give accounts of such, particularly in the 
North Sea: which their superstition has either attri¬ 
buted to the delusion of the devils, or considered as 
inhabited by evil spirits. But our honest historian, 
who is not for wronging the devil himself, supposes 
such mistaken islands to be nothing but the kraken, 
called by some the sea troldcn, or sea mischief ; 
in which opinion lie was greatly confirmed by the fol¬ 
lowing quotation of Dr. llierne, a learned Swede, from 
Earon Grippenhielm; and which is certainly a very 
remarkable passage, via.— w Among the rucks about 
Stockholm, there is sometimes seen a tract of laud, 
which at other times disappears, and is seen again in 
another place. Bureus has placed it as an island in 
his map. The peasants, who call it gummars ore, say 
that it is not always seen, and that it lies out in the 
<q>en sea, but I could never find it. One Sunday, 
when I was out amongst the rocks,sounding the coasts. 
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troubled ocean, commanding the element*, and calm- 

it happened that in one place 1 saw something like 
three points of land in the sea, which surprised me a 
little, and I thought I had inadvertently passed them 
over before. Upon this I called to a peasant to in¬ 
quire for gummars ore; but, when he came we could 
fee nothing of it; upon which the peasant said, all 
was well, and that this prognosticated a storm, or a 
great quantity of fish.” To which our author subjoins, 
•—“ Who cannot discover that this gummars ore, with 
its points, and prognostications of fish, was the kraken, 
mistaken by Huueus for an island, who may keep 
himself about that sj»ot where lie i is. s ?” He takes the 
kiaken, doubtless fioin his numerous tintacull, which 
serve him as feet, to be of the polypi* kind; and the 
contemplation of its enormous bulk led him to adopt 
a passage from Ecrles. xliii. 3|, 3*2, to it. Win ther by 
it may be intended the dragon that is in the sea, men¬ 
tioned Isaiah xxvii. 1, we refer to the conjecture of 
the reader. After paying but a just respect to the mo¬ 
ral character, tiie reverend function, and diligent in¬ 
vestigations of our author, we must aduiil the possibi¬ 
lity of its existence, as it implies no contradiction ; 
though it seems to encounter a general prepossession 
of the whale's being the largest animal on, or in, our 
globe; and the eradication of any long prepossession 
is attended with something irksome to us. Hut, were 
we to suppose a salmon, or a sturgeon, the largest fish 
any number of persons had seen or heard of, and the 
whale had discovered himself as seldom, and but in 
part, as the kraken, it is easy to conceive that the ex¬ 
istence of the whale had been a- indigestible to such 
persons then, as that of (he kraken may be to others 
now. Some may incline to thiuk, such an extensive 
monster would encroach on the symmetry of nature, 
and be over proportionate to the size of the globe it¬ 
self; as a little retrospection will inform ns, that the 
breadth of what is seen of him, supposing him nearly 
round, must be fall 2000 feet (if more oval, or crab- 
like, full 2 ($ 0 ); and his thickness, which may rather 
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ing the tempest.* But I had no need to adopt any 


he called altitude, at least 800; our author declaring, 
he haa chosen the least circumference mentioned of 
this animal for the greater certainty. These immense 
dimensions, nevertheless, we apprehend, will not ar¬ 
gue conclusively against the existence of the animal, 
though considerably against a numerous increase or 
propagation of it. In fact, the great scarcity of the 
kraken, his confinement to the North Sea, and per 
haps to equal latitudes of the South; the Bmall num¬ 
ber propagated by the whale, who is vivaparons; and 
by the largest land animals, of which the elephant is 
■aid to go near two years with young, all induce us to 
conclude, from analogy, that this creature is not nu¬ 
merous ; which coincides with a passage in a maun- 
■dipt, ascribed to Svere, King of way, as it is 
died by Ol. Wormies, in his Museum, p. 280 , in Latin, 
which we shall exactly translate. “ There remains 
one kind, which'they called hafguse, whose magnitude 
is unknown, as it is seldom seen. Those who affirm 
they have seen its body, declare, it is more like an is¬ 
land than a beast, and that its carcase was never 
Jkmnd; whence some imagine, there are but two of 
the kind in nature.” Whether the vanishing island, 
Lemair, of which Captain Rodney went in search, 
was a kraken, we submit to the fancy of our readers. 
In fine, if the existence of the creature is admitted, it 
will seem a fair inference that he is the scarcest, as 
well as the largest, in our world; and that, if there 
are larger in the universe, they probably inhabit some 
sphere or planet more extended than our own. Such 
iiw have no pretence to limit; and that fiction can de¬ 
vise a much greater than this, is evident from the cock 
of Mahomet, and the whale in the Bava Bathra of the 
Talmud, which.were intended to be credited; and to 
either of which our kraken is a very shrimp in dimen- 
siont .—Cyclopedia. 

• Fliny has mentioned an extraordinary effect of 
oh* in stilling the surface of the water, When it if agi- 
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thing doubtful, since I have been obliged to leave out 
a multitude of the miracles of nature, all incontesti- 


tated with waves; and the use made of it by the divers 
for that purpose. 

Dr. Franklin was led, by an accidental observation 
made at sea, in 1757, to attend particularly to Pliny's 
account; and the various information which he after, 
wards received relating to it, induced him to try some 
experiments on the subject. Standing on the wind¬ 
ward side of a large pond, the surface of which was 
rendered very rough with the wind, he poured a tea¬ 
spoonful of oil on the water. This small quantity pro¬ 
duced an instant calm over a space of several yards 
square, which spread amazingly, and extended itself 
gradually, till it readied tire lee-side, making all that 
quarter of the pond, perhaps half an acre, as smooth 
as a looking glass. On repeating this experiment, 
which constantly succeeded, one circumstance struck 
him with particular surprise; this .was the sudden, 
wide, and forcibly spreading of a drop of oil on the 
face 01 * the water, which, he adds, “ 1 do not know 
that any body has considered." 

When a drop of oil is put on a looking-glass, or poj 
lisbed marble, it spreads very little; but on water it 
instantly expands into a circle, extending several *eet 
in diameter, becoming so thin as to produce the pris¬ 
matic colours for a considerable space, and beyond 
them so much thinner as to be invisible, except in its 
effects of smoothing the waves at a much greater dis¬ 
tance. “ It seems," rays Dr. Franklin, “ as if a mu¬ 
tual repulsion between its particles took place as soon 
as 4 touched the water*, and a repulsion so strongs as 
to act on oiher bodies swimming on the surface, as 
straws, leaves. &c. forcing them to recede every way 
from the drop, as from a centre, leaving a large clear 
apace." The quantity of this force, and the distance to 
which it will operate, the author says, he has not yet 
ascertained; but he thinks it is a curious inquiry, and 
wishes to anderstand whence U arises. 
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ble: add to which, there is yet a multitude of which 
1 am ignorant. Judge, therefore, what pleasure a tale 
of this kind would have given, had it been written by 
a very learned person." 

u -it seems, for example,” said the abbe to Madame 
de Clem ire. “ you might have made something more 
of the phrenomeua electricity aftoids, either in the 
course of the story or in the notes.** 

** I could do nothing better in that respect, I assure 
you,” answered Madame de Clemirc; “ and that for 
a very good reason: I am ignorant of experimental 
philosophy, a course of which f have gone through, 
like many others, and, like many others, am not much 
the wiser.” 

“ But,” replied the abbe, “ had yon judged me ca¬ 
pable, I should have undertaken this part of the notes 
with pleasure.” 

“ My dear abW-,” answered Madame de Clcmire, 
** a woman ought never to softer a man to add a sin¬ 
gle word to her writings: if she does, the man she 
consults, let him be who be may, will always pass for 
the original inventor, and she will be accused of put¬ 
ting her name to the works of others. One may be a 
very good woman, yet a very bad writer; but not 
were one to take the credit of other people's labours t 


Upon the whole, there is great room to suppose 
(notwithstanding the partial failure of an experiment 
made at Portsmouth, by Dr. Franklin and others,) 
tk^gca-faring people may tleiive advantages from 
mi. . oiP, on particular occasions, in order to mode¬ 
rn » the violence of the waves, or to lessen the surf, 
Which sometimes renders the landing on a lee-shore 
dangerous or impracticable. 

To this purpose we are informed, that the captain 
of a Dutch Eitft India ship, b*ing overtaken by a 
storm, found himself obliged, for greater safety in 
wearing the ship, to pour oil into the sea, to prevent 
the waves breaking over her; which had an excellent 
effect, and succeeded in preserving her,— Cyclopedia. 
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qiw ought, therefore, carefully to avoid whatever 
might give room to so injurious an accusation. 
Scarcely has there been one woman successful in her 
writings, and not accused of this kind of baseness. 
Mademoiselle de Lussan had three assisting Mends-* 
Lasserre,* the Abb4 de Bois-Morand, and Baudot dt 
’ Jolly. It has been said, been written, and is still be¬ 
lieved, that Lasserre wrote V Hist air e de la Comtesse 
de Gondez ; the Abbl de Bois-Morand, Les Aneo 
dotes de la Cour de Philipe Auguste: and Baudot 
de Jully, Les Hlstolres de Charles VL de Louis 
XI. and La Revolution de Naples ,t The works of 
Madame de la Fayette are given to Segrais; those of 
Madame de TeneinJ to M. de Pont-de-Veyle, her ne¬ 
phew. The tragedies of Mademoiselle Bernard, which 
were played with success, are attributed to M. de Fon- 
tenelle, her friend; and those of Mademoiselle Bar- 
bier are supposed to be the productions of the Abba 
Pellegrini 

* He has written several operas. 

t Mademoiselle Lussan has written many other 
works. This celebrated lady was generally thought 
to be the natural daughter of Prince Thomas, of Sa¬ 
voy, Count de Soissons, and brother to the famous 
Prince Eugene. She died in 1758, aged seventy.five 
years and six months. 

X Madame de Tencin, Canoness of Neuville, and 
alster to Cardinal Tendn, was five years a nun in the 
convent of Montfleuri, in Dauphiny; but she recanted 
her vows, and left the convent. She died at Pr • is'ln 
1749, aged sixty-eight. 

$ What is most remarkable, men of letters have, by 
their writings, given weight to these accusations. I 
find celebrated women, of all ages, falsely accused, 
and no one ready to defend them. It Is, nevertheless, 
very true, that many authors owe their success to Ideas 
and subjects taken from the works of women. Not 
to mention Louise l’Abbl, to whom La Fontaine ia 
Indebted f^r one of his most beautiful fables ( La Fib 
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“ These, and many other Bitnilar examples, ought, 
in my opinion, to prevent women from consulting 
men concerning their works, and from forming any 
intimate connexions with men of letters.” 

This conclusion hurt the self-hive of the abbe. “ And 
so, madam,” said he, with a forced smile, “ if ever 
you should become an author, and print yonr work, 
you would not consult any person.” 

“ Pardon me,” replied Madame de Clt'mirc, w I 
should seek to know the truth, and not vain compli- 


lic et P Amour ), and which this good man stole, with¬ 
out scruple, or without saying a word of the theft; 
the works of Mademoiselle Scuderi, Mademoiselle Vie 
Lnssan, Madame de Gomez, Mademoiselle de la Force, 
and mahy others, have given biith to a multitude of 
operas, comedies, and even tragedies. Nay more, it 
is from the work of a female that M. de Voltaire has 
taken the subject of his tragedy of Vancrctle ; a ro¬ 
mance, entitled La Comtvs.se de Savoie , written by 
Madame La Comtesse de Fontaine. At the time this 
work appeared, M. de Voltaire addressed some verses 
to Madame de Fontaine, among which are the follow¬ 
ing :— 

Quel Dieu vous a donne cc langage enchanleur ? 

La force, et la dclicate-se, 

La simplicity, la nobleBse, 

Que Fenelon seul-avoit joint, See.* 
lie would have been more just not to have equalled 
Madame de Fontaine to Fenelon, but have acknow¬ 
ledged, iu the preface to his tragedy, he had taken the 
plot from La QWHbesse de Savoie .—Madame de Fon¬ 
taine died in 1748. 


• What Gorhhas given such enchantment to your 
words ?. 

The delicate, the strong. 

The simple, and sublime, 

Fenelon alone could anite*&c. 
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ments or flattery. I should read them, not to a com¬ 
pany of wits or strangers, hut t*» m> own family; and, 
were they to give signs of sleepiness, or being weary, 
I should wisely profit by this criticism, which, in my 
apprehension, is more certain than any other.” 

The abbe was piqued, and made no it ply; Madame 
tie (.'lemirc, there!ore, changed the c- nveraation, and 
the children returned to Jhc tale they had just heard. 

“How happy was Aiphonso, jiiaiuma,” said Caesar, 
“ to have an op|oituuity of seeing so many extraor¬ 
dinary things; \\ lien I am old cnongh, 1 shall travel, 
too, with my father, and see stiange trees and singular 
animals.” 

“ A-propos of singular animals ” interrupted Ma- 
aiame de Clcndrc, “ 1 have a number of lliem in my 
extracts which are not mentioned in my laic; one of 
them I just now recollect:—do you wish to hear it 
described ?” 

“ O dear, yes mamma, if you please.” 

“ Imagine, then, a hairy monster, of a yellow cast, 
with eight legs, each of which is armed with two large 
claws, and each containing a moist sponge; besides 
these eight legs, this monster has something like two 
hands, with which it seizes its prey. Argus-like, its 
head is covered with eyes, for it has eight, which are 
circularly ranged in front, while two pair of horrible 
pincers, armed with sharp claws, seem to issue from 
its mouth!” 

“ Oh! what a hideous and extraordinary monster 
that is!” 

“There are many others still more singular; would 
you believe nature produces creatures which are in¬ 
creased by cutting them ? that the same creature cut 
into eight, ten, twenty, thirty, or forty parts, is so 
many times multiplied?” 

“ Mamma, is that possible?” 

“ The name of that creature is notrdiificult to di¬ 
vine," said the abbe. 

“ But what is the other,” added Tulcheria; “ can 
you tell that?” 

“ I confdfcs,” said the abW, 11 that the description 
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your m amm a bu given of it is absolotely enigmatical 
to me." 

“ It la not the less exact." answered Madame de 
Clemire; "I may have suppressed some of its charac- 
t^iaUca. eqaally necessary to be known, but those I 
MW given are sufficiently striking to make such as 
have read its natural history recollect what I mean.” 
“ In what country is this monster found, mammal” 
H It is very common in France; aye, and Bnrgnn- 
You have seen It here a thousand times at 
Charapcery.” 

** Nay, mamma, T assure you I have never seen 
any such thing—Pray tell us what it is called.” 

“ A spider.”* 


* A domestic spider. 

6pider, a genus of the aptera order of insects. 
The characters of which are, that they have eight feet 
and eight eyes; the mouth is furnished with two 
claws; the two palpi are articulated; and the anus 
is provided with papillse, or nipples, for weaving. 
Unnscus enumerates forty-seven species. 

Of the spider, we have a great number of species 
common r.mong us, which all agree in the general 
marks and characters. 

They all have weapons issuing out of the month; 
hut these are of two kiuds, according to the two prin¬ 
cipal distinctions of the spiders. They consist, in 
some, of two spicula in the manner of a forked hook: 
this is their structure iu all the kinds which have eight 
eyes. In others they are composed of two forcipated 
arras, or are divided Into Has claws, in the man¬ 
ner of the legs of a crab: (M4a are the weapons of 
all those spiders which have only two eyes. 

The belly of the spider is remarkably divided from 
the head and shoulders, so as to adhere only by a 
thread: this the case in all, except the twoeyed 
kinds; and In the different species of the body is 
variously painted. 

Spiders frequently cast their skins, which may ba 
, ftand In the webs, 'perfectly dry anfl transparent 
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u A spider! 1 should never have thonght of a spi¬ 
der. How can a spider have eight eyes, a moist 
sponge between its claws and pincers at the side of 
its month 1** -v* 

“ llad yon ever examined a spider with themi&v 
scope, you would have perfectly distinguishetT'aU 
these particulars, aud you may see them even with 
the naked eye on a large spider.” 

“ 1 will ask Augustin to bring me large spiders, for 
I must see their sponges, pincets, and eight eyes.” 

“ And I will read you the natural history of spi¬ 
ders, which 1 am sure will very much anrase you. 


aAd from such skins the forceps, or claws, for they 
are always shed with the skins, may easier be separ¬ 
ated, and examined with much greater exactness, than 
in the common spider while living. 

The spider’s manner of weaving its web is very 
wonderful. The creature has five little teats, or nip. 
pies, near the extremity of the tail: from these there 
proceeds a gummy liquor, which adbereB to every 
thing it is pressed against; and being drawn out, 
hardens instantly in the air, and becomes a string, or 
thread, strong enough to bear five or six times the 
weight of the spider’s body. I bis thread iB composed 
of several finer ones, which are drawn out separately, 
but unite together at two or tliree hair breadths dis¬ 
tance from the creature’s body. These threads are 
finer or coarser, according to the bigness of the spi¬ 
der that spins them. Mr. Leuwenhoeck has com- 
puted, that a hundred of the single threads of a full- 
grown spider are not equal to the diameter of a hair 
of his beard; and, consequently, if the threads and 
hair be both round, ten thousand such threads are not 
larger than such a hair. He calculates further, that 
when young spiders first begin to splaf /our hundred 
of them are not larger than one which is of a full 
growth; allowing which, four millions of a yonng 
spider’s threads are not so big as a single hair of a 
juan’s btarjfc-G'ydTbjiadia. 
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and in which you will find many extraordinary cir 
cumatances.” 

“And what is the name of the other creature} 
mamma, which multiplies by being divided?* 

u The fresh water polypus.”* 

* Folypc, or polypus, a fresh-water insect, belong* 
ing to the genus hydra, in the class of worms, and 
order of zoophytes, in the Liunman system; which, 
when cut into a number of separate pieces, becomes, 
in a day or two, so many distinct and separate ani¬ 
mals ; eacli piece having the surprising property of 
producing a head and tail, and the other organs ne¬ 
cessary for life, and all the animal functions. 

'Hie productions of its young i?, indeed, different 
from the common course of nature iu other animals; 
for the young one issues from the sides of its parent, 
in the form of a small pimple or protuberance, which, 
lengthening and enlarging every hour, becomes, in 
about two days, a perfect animal, and drops from its 
parent to shift for itself; but before it does this, it 
has often another growing from its own side; ami 
sometimes a third from it, even before the firBt is 
separated from its parent. 

If the method of this little animal's producing its 
young be very amazing, Its production of the s.-veral 
parts, when cut oft, is much more so. The discovery 
of this was perfectly accidental; for IU. Trcinbley, 
Who had often met with the creature in the water, and 
from its fixed residence in one place, and some other 
observations, not being able to determine whether it 
were an animal or a vegetable, made the trial by 
catting it asunder, when to his amazement, he found 
that, in a few days, each of those pieces was become 
a perfect "animal, the head part having shot forth a 
tail, and the .tail a head. 

A thousand''ftther trials, by cutting the animal in 
different manners, fir:* by M, Trembley, and after¬ 
wards, at his request by M. Reaumur, and Bernard 
de Jussieu, at Paris, and Mr. Fol^ps, Mr^,Baker, and 
the other naturalists in England, were the result of 
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u Oh I I do not know that; it is not to be found 
in this country; and 1 think it is much more curious 
than the spider.” 

“ Since you are so desirous to see this prodigy I 
will procure you that pleasure.” 
t “ What, mamma, will you send for them from 
abroad ? i am sure you are very good.” 

“You shall have them tomorrow—the ponds of 
Champcery are lull of them.” 

“ Why, is it possible? And we not know the name 
of so extraordinary a creature?” 

“ Nature every where abounds with most surprising 
phenomena ; ignorance is deprived of the pleasure 
.^knowing, of admiring them, while the philosopher 
finds, at every step, objects worthy to excite and to 
satisfy his curiosity.” 

“Oh dear mamma! we will ask, we will read, we 


this; and all succeeded in the same manner by those 
who repeated them. 

The. several strange properties recorded in this ani¬ 
mal, though very surprising, are, however, none of 
them peculiar to it alone. The Surinam toad is well 
known to produce its young, notin the ordinary way, 
but in cells upon its back. Mr. Sherwood has, very 
•lately, discovered the small eels in sour paste to be 
each, without exception, foil of living young ones. 
And as to the most amazing of all its properties, the 
reproduction of its parts, we know the crab and lob¬ 
ster, if a leg be broken off, always produce a new 
one: and M. lionet, M. Lyonet, M. de Reaumur, 
and Mr. Folkes, have all found, on experiment, that 
several earth and water worms have the same pro¬ 
perly, some of them even when cut into thirty pieces. 
The urtica ninrina t or sea nettle, bag, been also 
found to have the samcc and the star-fish, of 
which the polypus is truly A&pecfcs, though it had 
long escaped the researched* naturalists, was al¬ 
ways well know n by tint fishermen to have it also.—» 
Gyclopadia^ “ 
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. will bay microscopes and examine all the insects of 
Champeery, and at least become acquainted with the 
curious things around us." 

The abbe, who bad been a little vexed with him¬ 
self for not knowing the spider, at last broke silence. 
“ As your mamma has judiciously observed,” said 
he, “ the tale of Alphonso contains but a small part 
of the phenomena of nature; thus, for example, she 
has neither mentioned beavers nor elephants.” 

“ Perhaps that is because mamma knew we were 
acquainted with the history of those animals,” said 
Csesar. 

“ But, continued Madame de Clemire, I have said 
nothing of numerous other animals as singular, and 
much less known, such as the toucan,* the kamichi,f 
bats^” &c. 

• The toucan is a very singular bird, particularly 
for the largeness and disproportionate length of its 
beak, which, far from being a useful instrument, “ is 
only,” says M. de Button, “ a mass to lift which 
hinders the flight of the bird. This excessive and 
useless beak encloses a tongue more useless, not fleshy 
or cartilaginous, but a real feather, and certainly very 
ill placed. Its name, toucan, signifies feather, in the 
Brasilian tongue.” 

The toucans are spread through all the hot clim¬ 
ates of southern America: its plumage is very beau, 
tiful. 

t The karaichi is a large black bird of America, 
n very remarkable,” says M. de Buffon, “ for the 
ftreugtltjvi its cry, ansk«f its weapons. It carries on 
each wfag two powerful spurs, and on its head a 
pointed crown, three or four inches long, and two or 
three lines in diameter at its base,” dec.— M, da 
Buffon . 

J Bat, a gfeua^pf quadrupeds, of the order of feres, 
the characters of wl>h are these. The fore-teeth of 
the upper jaw are six in number, acute, and distant 
from each other; the fore teetyof the lower jaw are 
also six, and acute, but oontiguocsy Usr3tnine teeth* 
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The Abb£, who was ransacking his memory to find 
something miraculous, which Madame de Cleraire 
had forgot in her tale, proceeded thus:—“ It ia cer¬ 
tain,” said he, “ that, besides animals, the vegetable 
and mineral regions present a crowd of pbtenoragna, 
concerning which yonr mamma conM not speak in so 
short a work. 1 think, however, she might have found- 
an advantageous opportunity of mentioning the wax 
tree,* the sensitive-plant, fraxinella, and amiantus.” 


are two, both above and below, on each side; the 
feet have each five toes; the fore-feet have the toes 
connected by a membrane, and expanded into a kind 
or wings, whereby it flics; whence this animal has 
been generally, but with the utmost impropriety,* 
ranged among birds. 

The bat, called also by us lapwing, and flitter^ 
mouse, by the Latins vespertilio, seems a medium 
between the quadruped and the feathered kinds! but 
it partakes most of tiic former tribe. In reality, it 
only appears to be a bird by its flying. They lay 
themselves up in winter in the driest apartments 
of caves; where, planting their talons to the roof, 
they cover their bodies with their wings, and so 
hanging perpendicularly, in great numbers, but to 
as not to touch each other, they sleep for some 
months. 

Travellers speak of a sort of bats in Golconda bi£> 
ger than hens. 

In Brasil there is a large species of this -mimal, 
which if men lie aBlcep with their legs nakt. . Will, 
it is said, make a wound in them so gently as not 
ta wake them, but so deep that they will suck the 
blood at it, and leave the person in some danger of 
bleeding to death.— Cyclopedia. ^ * 

• M The wax tree is a shrub of whldTOiere are two 
species; the one grows in Louupfn; and tbe other In 
Carolina. This shrub haartt^ippearance of myrtle, 
and Its leav^ar^nea^r of the same colour. Its 
berries, abou^SeDtgmw of coriander-seed, contain 
VQL»I* U 
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After having run over this catalogue with great 
gravity, the Abb4 rose, and left the room, exceed* 


kernels covered with a kind of resin : this has some 
resemblance to wax, and the inhabitants make it into 
can lies.'*— M. de Botnure . 

Sensitive-plant, in botany. The structure of which 
Is this; from the large stems, or main branches of 
the whole, there part off several other lesser ones, 
and from these there grow off several other still less, 
which, by way of distinction, may be called the riba 
of the leaves as they serve to support a number of 
leaves arranged on each side, and standing on short 
pedicles in pairs over against one another. Several 
other plants have (his sort of componnd leaves, as 
the cassia, cnlutca, and the like; and all these shut 
their leaves together at night, and open them again 
fit the morning, in the same manner as the sensitive- 
plant dots. The periodical opening and shutting of 
the leave* are therefore common to many plants, not 
peculiar to the sensitive-plant; but the marvel in this 
is, that, beside having the motion periodical and re¬ 
gular, it is to be bronght on at other times, and by ac¬ 
cidents, there requiring no more than the touching the 
plant to make it close its leaves at any time of the day, 
which it soon afterwards naturally opens again. This 
is peculiar to this plant, and resembles the action of 
an animal which has beeu injured or frighted. 

Mr. Ellis has lately described a sensitive-plant* 
Which is a native of the swamps of North Carolina, 
called Dionepa muscipula, or Venues fly-trap; 
and which, from his account of it, appears to be the 
moat animated of the whole sensitive trihe of vegeta¬ 
bles. Its sensibility exists in its leaves, each of which 
exhibits, i^roiniature, the figure of a rat trap, with 
teeth closing*?** every fly, or other insect, that is 
tempted to taste inhpyeet liquor which is supposed 
to be secreted in certain ifoirute red glands that cover 
■ its inner snrfacc; but bet'or4^t h^s thne to taste it, 
the lobes of the leaves rise uprofiasflfie and^rasp. 
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Sngly well satisfied with his memory. Fulcheria be¬ 
gan to laugh. “ It is my opinion,” said she, “ mam¬ 
ma, M. Fremont is a little vexed with you.” 


.the invader; and he is won depiived of his life, by 
the action of three small erect spines, fixed near the 
middle of each lobe; nor do the leaves open again 
while the dead animal continues there. The same 
is produced by a straw or pin. 

Air. Ellis conjectures that, in the construction and 
motive powers of ibis plant, nature may have had 
some view to its nomishment, by forming the upper 
joint of each leaf, a machine to catch food; and, by 
having laid a bait upon the middle of it, to entice the 
unhappy insect that becomes its prey. Rut, perhaps, 
it may be equally probable that nature has armed 
and animated this plant, for the preservation of its 
juices against the depredation of insects.— Cyclo¬ 
pedia. 

“ Fraxinclla, or white dittany, is a plant which 
grows spontaneously in the woods of Languedoc, 
Province, Italy, and Germany. The extremities of 
the stalks, and petals of the flowers, produce a quan¬ 
tity of essential oil, as may easily be shown by the 
microscope. Morning and evening, during the sum¬ 
mer, it sends forth ethereal inflammable vapours in 
such abundance, that, were a lighted candle put at 
the foot of the plant, it wonld suddenly be all in a 
flame, and from a very curious kind of burning bush.'* 
—3/. de Bom are. 

“'The amiantus is a fossile substance, composed 
of very fine threads, and is found of various colours. 
From these threads a cloth is made, which fire will 
not consume; on the contrary, it is thrown into the 
fire to be purified from any dirty or ex paujeoua mat* 
ter, though it loses a little of itsjpdpu each time it 
is thus washed. Among tb^Jilirent Greeks and Ho¬ 
mans, they bound the bfltfles of their kings in doth 
marie of prevent the ashes mingling ^ 

witbrihe materials of the funeral fire, it is very 
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“ And if he be/’ replied Madame de Clemirc, 
“ why should you remiud me of it: though be may 
be too susceptible, too liable to be out of humour, 
he is the more excusable, because he has never lived 
among the great; where, while people acquire a sup¬ 
ple temper, and a refinement which teaches them to 
hide their own pretentions, and the little ridiculous 
excesses of self-love, they oflt#*n loose sincerity, the 
first of virtues. I have more than once reminded 
you of what you owe to the preceptor of your bro¬ 
ther. I have often repeated too, that we are not 
only forbidden to make (even confidentially) malig¬ 
nant observations on those with whom we live in 
intimacy, but that we onght also to banish the 
inembrance of their defects, and reject such thoughts 
as would make us recollect their errors.” 

Puicheria was greatly affected by this lesson; bnt 
as she had only said a rash word for want of reflec¬ 
tion, as she wept without sullenness, and as she truly 
repented of her fault, she soon obtained her pardon, 
and resnVned her gaiety. 

Eight or ten evenings were spent in reading the 
notes to the history of Alphonso. When they were 
ended, Ccesar observed there was one of the prodi¬ 
gies yet unexplained. “ In the Canary Islands,” 
continued he, “ after the adventure of the cavern and 
the Gaunches, Alphonso wandered to the borders of 
the lake, where he saw the miraculous pillar, and the 
strange hail-storm, but what was more strange, when 
he returned home, he found Thelismar knew every 
thing that had happened to Utn at the lake; nay, that 
be saw him there, though he was on his own terrace, 

two leagues distance.” 

“ True,” replied Madame de Clemire,"I have not 
explained, this latter miracle in my notes; but come 
and breakfar’i^p-morrow morning in the little belvi- 

proper for wicks toiwen in oil, because is is not 
liabiejo any change whicVltf ght impede the light. 
The Fagans used it in their ” 

de Bo mare. 
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dcre at the high end of the meadow, and I will show 
yon Thelismar'B secret." 

This proposition was joyfully accepted by the 
yonng family, and the next morning every body as¬ 
sembled at the . place appointed before eight o'clock. 
flere the children found a huge machine, which 
greatly excited their curiosity; they asked its name, 
and were told it was a telescope. 

“ Sit down on that chair, Caroline," said Madame 
de Clem ire, “ and look into this end of the instru- 
ment, through that glass." 

“Dear! dear! what do i see!" cried Caroline; “a 
large house, not two steps ofl'l" 

“ And yet it is a league distant,” said Madame de 
Clemire; “it is the chateau of M. de Lusanne." 

“Well, that seems incredible! 1 can perfectly dis- 
tinguish all the people who pass and re-pass in the 
conrt-yard. 'I here! now 1 see a servant feeding ihe 
fowls—and now a cow leading to grass—and now a 

poor woman begging—and now-" 

“ Nay, nay," interrupted i’ulcheria, impatiently, 
" you must let me see a little too, my dear sister." 

Scarcely had Pulcheria taken her seat, before a joy¬ 
ous exclamation broke forth. “ O mamma,” said she, 
“ I see .Sidonia ; J am sure it is her, site speaks to the 
servants—I will warrant she has the charge of the 
court yard, for she seems to give orders. Oh 1 that is 
charming at her age; I wish I w as as old that I might 
do the same!—-ThereI now she stoops—now she rises 
—now she stoops again—Oh! she is surely collecting 
the eggs—aye, it is so, for somebody gives her a bas¬ 
ket—and now she turns towards the poor beggar-wo¬ 
man—Pray, Caesar," continued Pulcht-ria, “ permit 
me to look a little longer—Sidonia goes to the old 
woman—speaks to her—makes her come ipto the 
conrt-yard, and sit down on the bench—-S ido nia leaves 
her basket with her, and* runs— 

“ Every one in their tu^nJildr/ , said Cmsar. 

“ Nay, one moment^HTOrer—Sidonia comet back, 
but very gentlv^h^mlds a large bowl in her Utbds 
1 fancjMttKmll^There 1 she gives it the old wo- 
manJ—Oh how I love that good Sidonia l'* 
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So saying, Polcheria rose, and Caesar took her place. 
Sidonia bad left the coart-yard, and nothing interest¬ 
ing was going forward; but he comprehended which 
way Thelismar might distinctly see Alphonso from 
his terrace, notwithstanding the distance by which 
they were separated. 

They spoke of nothing all day bat the telescope and 
Sidonia. Pulcheria admired the singular manner in 
which she had discovered the benevolent character of 
that yonng lady. She did not suppose, continued 
Pulcheiia, that we could see all that was patsing ill 
the conrt-yard. 

“ Chance,” added Madame de Clemire, and an in¬ 
finity of unforseen circumstances every day discover, 
actions much m »rc secretly performed. The best way, 
therefore, is to act as if all the world looked on; for 
not only does the Almighty see and judge every inci¬ 
dent of our lives, but accident, curiosity, the indiscre¬ 
tion of servants, and the treachery of false friends, an- 
eashigiy expose to open day our most hidden secrets.” 

After dinner, Mad. de Clemtre asked her son what 
he thought of tiie first volume of ha Fir dc Dau¬ 
phin, Pere de houis X V .• which she had lent him. 

“ I am delighted with tin* work,” replied Caesar; 
“ and the more so, because there is an account of the 
infancy of that prince; whereas, other historians speak 
of men only, not of children.” 

“ But, as you have read very few l:i«torians, this 
Judgment can only he founded on supposition,” 

“ I suppose a child must he a prodigy to merit the 
attention ot history; and, an there are lew prodigies, 
I imagine history does not often mention children.” 

** What do you nnders-tand by a prodigy V’ 

" The I>uke of Burgundy, for instance, in his in¬ 
fancy : he loved poetry, mathematics, and wrote fables 
and dissertations.” 

• “ Therentaiiog miraculous in all that; he was a 
remarkable, but nor*^QwrvellouB child.” 

*f U he was not a niirab»**jvhat am 11” 


* By the Abbe 
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r u You are nothing uncommon, but that is your owu 
fault; you only want a little more Industry, patience, 
and emulation.” 

“ I could never write dissertations, mamma.” 

“Why not 1” 

“ 1 am afraid they would be very l?ad ones.” 

“ You were satisfied witli the head you drew yes¬ 
terday, ” 

“ Yes, mamma, becansc every body said it waa 
Well done.” 

“ Do yon think it equals the original f* 

“ Oh no, mamma.” 

u Yet at your age it is a master piece; so might 
your dissertations be.” 

** You have given me a great desire to write dis¬ 
sertations, mamma: it is a gieat pity I have no time.” 

w When you lake a walk, or when you are at work 
in your garden, do you thiuk of nothing but trees and 
flowers V' 

“ Oil, I think of a thousand things.” 

“ Well then, dining this lime, let your mlfld be oc. 
cupied on some interesting subject; think with ardour, 
and fix your ideas in a train. It is thus people com¬ 
pose.” 

“ Will you give me a subject every morning, mam¬ 
ma V’ 

“ Yes, on condition that every evening, before sap¬ 
per, yon render me an account of yonr meditations.” 

“ You will be kind enough to give me sometimes 
the subject of a fable, mamma; and sometimes of a 
dissertation. 1 will arrange them in my mind, and by 
that means rid myself of that tiresome vacancy of 
thought which I often feci when alone.” 

“ And which is certainly the most insupportable 
kind of weariness. When our thoughts are vague and 
unconnected, our ideas become as troublesome to our- 
Selves as they would* be to otl^p> #er?Sfe to vent 
these vague thoughts in gpiKrsation; while olHbe 
contrary, we amuse^iffl''selvt* when the imagination 
is not ifctead of common and frttoloos 
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things, is employed on interesting subjects. But to 
return to the book I lent yon, what particular re¬ 
marks have you made on this first volume V ’ 

“ The thing which gave me the most pleasure is a fa¬ 
ble, written by the Duke of Burgundy himself, while 
yet a boy: it is entitled, The Traveller and his Dogs.", 
** What is the subject of it?” 

“ Licas is the traveller: he has three dogs for his 
companions, and four loaves for his provisions. He 
conies to a very gloomy foreBt, where he is assaulted 
by a wild beast: the dogs combat and vanquish the 
wild beast. Hereupon Licas gives a loaf to Vorax, 
the name of one of bis dogs, and Vorax disappears; 
Cerberus receives another loaf, and flies likewise; 
Gargos, the -remaining dog, comes in his turn, hoping 
<to receive the like reward; but Licas becomes pru¬ 
dent, and finding that each loaf had cost him a dog, 
gave Gargos only a little bit, and Gargos remained to 
eat the rest—that is all, mamma.” 
u Apd pray what is the moral of this fable T* 

" The moral, mamma, is—hold, 1 have the book in 
my pocket, I will read you the moral as it is placed 
at the end of the fable.” 

u 1 Princes, ye who have found guides capable of 
directing your steps, and defending your persons 
through the forest of this world, be careful not to 
make them independent, till you have no longer any 
, occasion for their services.’” 

“ 1 am well persuaded,” said Madame de Clemire, 
you do not understand the tendency of this reason¬ 
ing: I will make it dearer. This is its significa¬ 
tion 

414 Princes, ye who have fpund able ministers, vic¬ 
torious generals, and faithful friends, beware of giving 
them their flue; beware of rewarding them according 
to their merits and zeal in ypnr service., lest after they 
tyave obtd'fSrWoald? their right, they should abandon 
y£!i. . Bo nujujib prmu& K be ungrateful, that you may 
rpakajpen love you. * ” * 'Xa. 

... Can this be the sense of the >bkj” 
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“ Yes; literally. Think a little, and you will find 
it ia." 

“ I do; how could it escape me at first? How could 
1 possibly like this labieT” 

“ In a work every way worthy and well written, 
you have selected the only reprehensible passage. 
When you read with less rapidity, and more attention, 
you will not be liable to commit such gross mistakes.'* 
Jn the evening, the baroness said, “ You were com¬ 
plaining this morning, (\w, of the little attention 
historians paid to childhood, and 1 mean to shew you 
how unjust was your accusation. This evening we 
will relate traits of history, and all our heroes shall 
be children." 

“ That will he delightful !’* 

" You shall be convinced that extraordinary child¬ 
ren are not so uncommon as you suppose. Your mam¬ 
ma, M. Fremont, and I, will relate, by turns, such 
anecdotes as onr memory can supply, which will cer¬ 
tainly be enough to furnish conversation for a long 
evening. I will begin.”— 

Chan-chi, Kmperor of China, had three sous. The 
two eldest discovered no marks of extraordinary abi¬ 
lities; but Kaug-hi, the youngest, was the darling of 
his father and lii<« governors. He was gentle, sincere, 
industrious, lively, and full of sensibility. lie had a 
command ovei li>s p scions, his promises might be de¬ 
pended on, and his word was inviolable. Whenever 
he made a rational and useful resolution, nothing conld 
divert his pet severance. Ardently desirous of instruc¬ 
tion, of being distinguished, of meriting the affection 
of his father, and obtaining universal approbation, he 
made every person who had any charge or interest in 
his education, happy; his praises were repeated at 
every lesson; he was beloved, and every one was 
pleased to contribute to his satisfaction .numnsement: 
all the indulgence to which so nypty^irtficsThw ^ood 
conduct have an undoubted.**™ waa*ia; andifTBy 
chance he fell into Mirror, every body waa furry 
to see -bjfl. >put nobody scolded. 

however, fell sick: his eldest ion waa. 
' U 2 
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then twelve years old, and Kang-hi not yet nine. The 
emperor, finding his disease mortal, sent for his sons ; 
and, after informing them of his approaching end, 
asked which of them thought himself capable of sup¬ 
porting the weight of a crown newly acquired.* 

The eldest excused himself on account of his youth, 
and begged the emperor would dispose of the success- 
aion as he'pleased. Kang-hi then kneeled by his fa¬ 
ther’s bed side, bathed the dying emperor's hand with 
tears, and, after a moment’s silence, said: “ As for 
me, my father, I hope, I think, 1 am capable of imi¬ 
tating your virtues; 1 love gloiy inure than ease and 
pleasure; and should Heaven snatch yon from your 
children, and yonr choice fall upon me, i would make 
iny people happy, by taking you for my model.” 

. This answer made such an impression upon Chan¬ 
ty! that he immediately named the young prince his 
anreessor, under a regency of four grandees.t Kang- 
hi justified the affection and choice of his father, by 
bis future.thirst of knowledge, and the extent of his 
capacity; he banished from his court the flatterer and 
the factious; rewarded merit, genius, and virtue; was 
just, good, and peaceable; and became the benefactor 
and idol of his people.}: 

* Chan-chi was the son of Tfun-te, the founder of the 
new Tartarian Chinese Dynasty, which took place in 
the empire of Gathay about the middle of the last 
ccntdry. 

t Kang-hi mounted the throne in 1601 . 

X See Abrege de l’Histoire des Voyages, Tom. vii. 
Page 168 . 

Chinais indebted to this prince for abolishing a cus¬ 
tom equally barbarous and irrational. ** It was com¬ 
mon enough among the Tartars, when a man died, for 
one of his to hang herself. In 1068 , a Tartar of 
distiqctldirdied at R-kin: a young wife of seventeen 
waT" preparing to give efts proof of her affection; but 
her parebts presented a requeftH-Mhe emperor, suppli¬ 
cating him to abolish a usage so m»frng^.‘T^a prince 
ordained it should be abandoned, as an a5ep*repatUi 
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The baroness having ended, “ I cannot, my chil¬ 
dren,” said Madame de Cleinire, “ cite yon any tiling 


of barbarism. The same custom had been established 
among the Chinese, but was practised less frequently; 
and their philosopher t denied it his sanction. 

“ The character of the Chinese, in general, is mild 
and tractable; they have great affability in their man¬ 
ners, without the. least mixture of harshness, passion, or 
pettishuesM, which moderation is remarkable among the 
common people. Europeans who have any business 
to transact with the Chinese, ought carefully to for¬ 
bear all kinds of vivacity, tending towards passion ; 
such excesses being held in China, vices contrary to 
humanity, "Nt*! that the Chinese are not as lively as we 
arc, but they h am betimes to vanquish the defects ot 
temper. *> 

“ The modesty of Chinese women is extreme: they 
live constantly retired, and cover their bodies with such 
attention, that the ends of their fingeis are hid by their 
sleeves ; and, if they present any thing to their nearest 
relations, they lay it on a table, for fear their hand 
might he touched. 

“ I he following are the most remarkable'causes of di- 
votce among the Chinese.— l. A babbling wife, who 
makes herself disagreeable, is subject, for this defect, 
to be repudiated, though she lias long been married, 
and borne her husband several children. 2. A woman 
who fails in submission toiler father or mother in*law. 


3. Sterility. 4. Jealousy, &c.—On the nuptial nigbt, 
the young bride is led into her husband's apartment, 
where she finds scissars, thread, cotton, and other 
working materials, lairl upon the table; by which she 
is given to understand she must love labour, and avoid 


indolence. ^ 

“ The respect which child replay totnllMqar 
aud scholars to their masteitips incomparable. 


t Confucius. 
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more singular than the anecdote your grand-mamma 
has just related; for it is difficult to find any thing more 


speak little, and stand always in their presence. Cus¬ 
tom obliges them, especially on the first day of the 
year, the day of their birth, and other occasions, to sa¬ 
lute them kneeling, and several times bow the forehead 
to the ground. 

“ Although an eldest son inherits nothing from his 
father, he is still obliged to educate his brotheis, 
marry them, and perform the duties of a father they 
have lost. Those who have no male heir, adopt the 
s >nof their brother, or some other relation—sometimes 
even a stranger. Jhe adopted son is invested with 
every legitimate privilege, takes the name of the adopter 
and becomes his heir. Should another suit happen to 
be born in the same family, the succession is divided 
between them. The Chinese are permitted to take 
more than one wife; the second ranks alter the first; 
the law, however, does nut gram this privilege, till 
the first is forty years of age without any mark of fe¬ 
cundity. 

“ Colours ate not all worn indifferently in China; 
yellow appci tains only to the emperor, ami the princes 
of the blood; satin with a red ground, belongs to a 
certain class of the mandarins, on days of ceremony; 
the rest usually wear black, bine, cr violet; the peo¬ 
ple commouly wear blue or black; the shirt is of dif¬ 
ferent soils or stuff, according to the seasons. It is com¬ 
mon enough, during die great heats, to wear silk next 
the skin, that the sweat may not stain their habits; 
the colour of the women is eitb»r »ed, blue, or green; 
few of them wear black or violet, till they are old. 

“ Mourning for a father or mother continues three 
years in China; which custom, as they pretend, is 
fouml^stftftne ghatijmle a child owes its parents, for 
togf^troable and careening their first three yeais of 
infancy. White is the colour Via mourning; but, dur¬ 
ing the first month after the deatn of a father or mo¬ 
ther, children wear hempen sackcloth ora bright {gd. 
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extraordinary, than a child, not nine years old, who 
knew the means to obtain the throne of the largest cm- 


not finer than a common sack. The Chinese are per¬ 
mitted to keep a corpse as long as they please in their 
houses; and they sometimes do not remove dead bodies 
for three or four years, during all which time their seat 
is a stool, and their bed a mat of reeds, placed near 
the coffin. 'They forbear the use of wine and certain 
meats; they do not assist at feasts nor frequent public 
assemblies. At last, however, the body must be buried; 
for it is the indispensable duty of a son, carefully to de- 
posit a parent in the tomb of his ancestors. 

“ The Chinese have two famous feasts: the first, of 
the new year: the other, of the lanthorns.—During the 
latter, China is so illuminated that it might be tln.nght 
on tire. All the inhabitants of the empire, in town or 
country, light up ditleient coloured lanthorns,and hang 
them up in their courts, at their windows, and in their 
apartments. J he riel), on this occasion, go to a prodi¬ 
gious expense; their lanthorns are of various forms, 
and most of them gilded and magnificently ornament¬ 
ed ; though nothing gives so much brilliancy to the re¬ 
joicings as tlu* file-works, which are »et*n in every part 
of their cities—I his feast continues five days. The 
common opinion, concerning its origin is, that it was 
established booh after the foundation of the empire, by 
a mandarin, who, having lost his daughter on the 
banks of a river, went in search of her, though with¬ 
out success, with torches and lanthoi ns, accompanied 
by a crowd of people, who loved him for his virtues. 
The learned, however, give another origin to the feast 
of the lanthorns: they pretend that tin- emperor Kye, 
last mouarch of the family of Ilya, complained of the 
division of nights and days, which rendered one half 
of life useless, lie therefore taplt a fltSjXwithout 
windows, in which he assemblcnia certain "* 

persons; and, that height totally banish darkness, 
established a continual illumination by laulhoi ns, which 
gjjjie rise to this feast. 
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pire in the universe, by his sentiments, conduct, and 

superior qualities; but I am going to speak of a young 


“ The magnificence of the Ciiinese is conspicuous in 
their public works, fortifications, temples, bridges, 
towers, triumphal arches, highways,canals, See. There 
are about 3000 towers on their great wall, in the build* 
ing of which one third of the inhabitants of the empire 
were employed. This famous work is at present as 
perfect as the first day it was erected. Their most fa* 
mous edifice is the grand or porcelain tower at Nan* 
kin: it is an octagon, of about forty feet in diameter, 
each side presenting a face of fifteen feet; it is nine 
stories high; the wall of the first story is not less than 
twelve feet thick, and eight and a half high ; it is faced 
with porcelain, which porcelain is in fine preservation, 
though it is three hundred years old. This tower is 
said to be abont two hnndred feet high. China con* 
tains 1100 triumphal arches, built in honour of princes, 
illustrious men and women, and persons renowned for 
their knowledge and virtue. 

u Agriculture is highly honoured in China: a sea* 
sona'de rain gives occasion to the mandarins to visit 
ami compliment each other. In the spring, according 
to ancient custom, the emperor fails not, with great 
solemnity, to hold the plough, and sow different sorts 
of grain. Twelve lords are selected to assist in his la* 
hours; besides which, he is accompanied by fifty re¬ 
spectable and aged fanners, on whom he himself be¬ 
stows various presents. The mandarins observe the 
same ceremony in every town. The emperor Yong* 
chin commanded the governors of towns, every year, 
to send him the name of a peasant of their district, 
distinguished for his application to agriculture, his ir¬ 
reproachable conduct, his family union, his frugality, 
, prudenct^aP^aceHaHking among his neighbours. The 
■SBiadSTnn the gpmnor’s testimony, raises this man 
to the degree of a mandarin (<lhe eighth order, and 
■ends him. honorary patents orchis, rank, by which 
be ii qualified to wear a mandarin's habit, visit The 
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prince of the same age, who became, afterwards, one 
Of the greater! monarch* of his time.” 

Duke Uladislans, who reigned in Poland,! had a son 
named Boie»lau9,|| whose activity, love of learning, gen- 
ticness, patience, and goodness of heart, were nn< 
equalled. Bohemia had lately declared war against 
Poland. One day, as Uladislaus, in presence of his 
son, was giving orders to the general of his army, 
young Boleslaas, who had listened with the most pro¬ 
found attention to their conversation, cast himself at 
his fathei's feet, and earnestly besought permission to 
make the campaign under the care of the general: his 
entreaties were so strong, so energetic, and accom* 
pauied with observations so just and so singular at hia 
age, that the duke, equally affected and astonished, could 
not refuse his request, but confided him, as he desired, 
to the care of the general. 

The arrival of the young prince at the army occ a- 
sioned universal admiration ; he was attentive to every 
thing that passed, yet discovered an understanding so ex* 
traordinary that nothing could be called new to him $ 
lie might rather be said to recollect than learn all that 
he beheld. Liberal to the soldiers, and affable to the of¬ 
ficers, lie gained all men's hearts; his magnificence was 
only seen in his gifts, known by his generosity; his 
food was frugal, his bed the cold ground, and he cheer¬ 
fully submitted to every intemperance of the seasons. 
Ever most forward at what was most painful, and al¬ 
ways discovering a fortitude which seemed as natural 
as it was astonishing, he rather appeared formed to 
command fortune’s favours than live in hopes of them. 

Every thing, in fact, predicted that his virtues and 
exploits should one day make him a perfect model 
for princes. The Polanders, having such an example 


governor, and sit and drink tea^h his presfthre,”-r j 
Abrvgt de l’Hist . Gen. ties Voyt par M. &TId 
JIarpe. 

J In 1004 . 

Hotic was afterwards Boleslaus 111. 
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befori their eyes, redoubled their ardour, the Bohe¬ 
mians were every where defeated ; Uladislaus enjoyed 
the inexpressible happiness of owing to a son, only 
nine years old, a great part of the success of the cant- 
p.tign. 

The remainder of the life of Boleslaus was answer¬ 
able to the beginning—he became a hero; yet, though 
a warrior.and a conqueror, he was feeling and hu¬ 
mane, and employed his conquests for the good of his 
people: he knew how to merit their love by making 
them happy. 

This prince possessed too many virtues not to he 
distinguished by liis filial piety: all historians dwell 
with pleasure on the interesting details of his affection 
for his father, whose death more fully demonstrated 
the goodness of his heart, and rendered him more dear 
to his people. Boleslaus wore mourning five years for 
a father whom he regretted all his life, and would have 
an image, which could never be erased from his heart, 
ever present to his eyes: lie wore a medal round iiis 
neck, on which was engraved tiic portrait of Uladis¬ 
laus; he looked at it continually, in order, as lie said, 
to remind him of the viitues of a father so worthy to 
be regretted; and, still the oftener to retrace his be¬ 
loved memory, lie called a son whom he most passion¬ 
ately loved by the name of Uladislaus.* 

“ It is now your torn, M. Fiemout,” added Madame 
de Clemire. 

“ I cannot, at this instance," replied the abbe,“ re¬ 
late such remarkable anecdotes, for 1 do not recollect 
any, except two facts absolutely void of ornament. 

u Master Caesar is now ten years old, ami when his 
drawing-master told him that had lie, for these two 
years past, t>eeu more industrious, he would now have 
been able to draw likenesses, he thought he had done 
much in b^ag capable of copying well. It will not, 
thcrefisM^se useless'fcainforui him that Peter Mignardf 

• See Ilistoire Generate de'TqJogne, by M. le Che¬ 
valier de Solignac, Tom. i. page 813, and ii. page 9. 

t Born at iroye, in Champagne, in 1600 ; diet*U 
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vu destined by his parents to the profession of phy¬ 
sic ; that, while at his studies, during the hour of re¬ 
creation, he amused himself with learning to draw; 
he had no master, but he had good taste and industry; 
and thus, at eleven years of age, had learnt to draw 
portraits, equally striking for being perfect likenesses 
and correct designs; his parents then put him to a 
painter, be dedicated himself to the art, and became 
one of the best painters of the French school. 

“ Another painter, named John Baptiste Vanloo, bo- 
gan to paint agreeably at eight years of age * 1 do 
not require all this of master Caesar; I wish to see 
him emulative; I wish him to acquire the noble anv 
bition of not remaining confounded in the numerous 
class of common boys.” 

The abbe’s citations were not very successful with 
the children: Cwsar, personally attacked, durst not 
speak his opinion; but Tulclieria, with more candour 
than politeness, bluntly declared she did not find them 
so amusing as the anecdotes of Kang-hi and Boleslajus. 

11 1 perceive, mademoiselle,” replied the abW -," you 
are not fond of plain direct lessons; In which respect 
yon are like those tyrants who cannot endure to hear 
the truth, except when disguised under some ingenious 
apologue.” 

“ bo, indeed, 3VI. Fremont,” interrupted l'ulclieria, 
** I am not in this respect like tyrants, for 1 assure yon 
1 always like the plain truth—but 1 feel I have been 


Paris in 1615, rich, and loaded with honours. There 
is a mai hie munument in the church de# St. Jacobins, 
l<uc St. Ilonore, erected to hiB memory by his daugh¬ 
ter, La Coratesse de Fcnqnicres, who is seen kneeling 
to her fathci’8 bust, done by DesJardins. The monu¬ 
ment is by Le Moine the son.—See Fx trai ts des dif. 
fercnl Ouvrages aur la Vie des i’eiyircs, byAfrEH^L.F. 
Tom. ii. *■' 

* Many eimilar examples will be found among the 
notes. 
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wrong; pray pardon me, and do not entertain a bad 
opinion of me, M. Fremont/' 

“ My opinion, mademoiselle, is a thing of so little 
importance-” 

*' But, to prove yon are not vexed with me, pray 
be so good as to give me a plain direct lesson." 

“ When troth is asked with so good a grace, it ought 
iiot to be denied: give me leave to observe to you 
then, mademoiselle, that for these three weeks past, 
ever since the excessive heat has obliged us to leave 
your brother's chamber, and take our lessons in the 
hall, where you sit at work with your gouveruante, I 
have more than once thought you might profit better 
by the things which you here repeated by, and to your 
brother.—The following is a remark which I should 
never have dared openly to make, had 1 not received 
your positive request so to do:— 

“ Mademoiselle Le Fevre, who was afterwards the 
celebrated Madame Dacier, only learnt, during her in¬ 
fancy, to iVad, write, and work—such washer educa- 
cation till the age of eleven. Her father, M. Le Fevre, 
liad a son, on whose education he bestowed the great¬ 
est pains: his sister used to be present at her work 
while he received his lessons. < neday, when the young 
scholar could nol reply to the questions put to him, his 
sister suggested, in a whisper, every answer necessary 
to make; the father listened with surpiiseand joy, and 
from that moment undertook with ai dour the education 
of a child so worthy his attention.* 

u You will allow, mademoiselle,” continued the 
abbe, that had thin y<»ung lady, instead of listening to 
her brother’s lessons, amused herself by making mouths 
at him, and playing him tiicks, she would never cer¬ 
tainly hiv^so agreeably surp ised her father." 

“ I do not remember," aaid I’uleheria, blushing," to 
have played*my brother many tricks." 

plied theSbbe, '* very well remember, that 
last Monday you slily stitched his coat to the chair; 

- * Histoire Litter aire des Femmes Francoises, by a 
society of men of Letters, Tome U* 
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that Tuesday you twice pricked him with your needle, 
to awaken his attention, as you said; and, that yester* 
day you made him commit a thousand blunders, by 
your various grimaces, and by making what you call 
a rabbit-mouth; at which your sister Laughed so much 
she was obliged to leave the room.” 

Fulcheria, now, with the tears in her eyes, and a 
confused and suppliant air, looked at her mamma. 

“ Fear nothing, I'ulcheria,” said Madame de Cli> 
mire, “ I shall not punish you; because 1 should not 
have known this had not you desired a plain direct 
lessou; and you ought not surely to br scolded for de¬ 
siring people to tell you the trnlh without disguise: I 
shall only observe to you, that there is nothing ami¬ 
able in such pranks; that our teason lor laughing at 
them is because they are excessively ridiculous; that 
a character of this kind is very unbecoming in a fe¬ 
male, because it destroys all that ge ntleness and mo¬ 
desty winch are the, chief ornaments of her sex; and 
that,lastly, a child like this may make a stranger laugh 
for a moment, but must necessarily become insupport¬ 
able to parents, frien and servants. 

“ 1 have another little c-miplaiuf against you, which 
is, you have promised me your friendship, your con¬ 
fidence, and, that you would every day make a sin- 
cere avowal of yom errors; yet yon have never men¬ 
tioned a word of the disturbance you gave your bro¬ 
thel during his lessons.” 

“ Indeed, my dear mamma,” replied Pnlcheria, “ it 
was not want of confidence that made me not tell you, 
but because I did not till now feel how wrong such 
things are; and to shew you I would not hide any 
thing from you, mamma, 1 coutcss that M. Fremont 
has not told you all.— He has forgotten that, about 
eight days ago, I p et. nded to sn- • ze, ev« ry now and 
then, all the wliil*^ my brothenwas at lesson, and 
dropped a low curb sy every ume.” ' > 

* And I," said Caiol ne, with a sorrowful conte- 
tance, “ sneezed and curtsied a little too, mamma.” 

“ And I made at least a dozen bows,” said the abbo, 
rJOr I very sincerely supposed these young ladies had 
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caught colds in their heads; for which reason, as I 
was completely their dope, 1 did not mention this in¬ 
genious prank.* 1 

“ Pray, mamma, pardon me,” said Pulcheria. 

1* Willingly,” replied Madame de Clemirc, kissing 
her; “ but, since you now see the consequences and 
the absurdity of such little malicious tricks, you will 
be henceforth inexcusable, should you be guilty of them 
again." 

“ And now,” said the baroness, “ let us return to 
<fnr anecdotes of infancy—it is your turn to speak, 
my daughter.” 

“ I shall relate an anecdote of a child of only five 
years old; you must not, therefore, expect that I should 
be minute or copious: this child, however, was Gustn- 
vus Adolphus, afterwards one of the greatest kings that 
ever reigned in Sweden.— 

He was one day walking in a meadow, with his 
nursery maid, near Nicoping:—the child got away, 
and ran arming the brambles; and the woman, in or¬ 
der to frighten him back, tolil him there were a great 
many serpents in that place that wonld sting him. 
“ Aye!” said Gustavus; “ give me a stick, and I will 
kill them.” In vain did they endeavour to divert him 
from that resolution; like Hercules with his club, fell¬ 
ing the monsters of the Nemean forest, the little prince, 
armed with a switch, entered the copse to exterminate 
every serpent he could find; but his researches were 
fruitless, no monster appeared, an<k his labours were 
that day ended by a long fatiguing walk.* 

** This is a charming anecdote,” said the Baroness, 
<( and proves that courage is a quality of the soul; not 
a conviction of superior strength, or the consequence 
of reflexion^ We expect none of those properties from 
children which are commonly the fruits of experience. 
Thus, for example, Vre think it natural enough that 
jthey should sometime* be inconsistent, wild, or idle: 
but, we expect they should occasionally give indica¬ 
tions of all the virtues that originate in the heart, are 


• HUtoire de Gustave Adolphe, Tom. f. Page 50 N 
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natural to it, born with it, and only require cultifa* 
tiou. A child, therefore, who Bhonld give proofs of 
cowardice, cruelty, or ingratitude, might be thought a 
monster, if its vices were not the consequences of a 
bad education.” 

“ But then, grandmamma, there are many children 
born monsters; for there are many ungrateful and 
cruel people.” 

“ J hat is to say, {here are many depraved people. 
Nature rarely produces monsters—education makes 
many.” 

“ It is then the fault of their parents when people 
are wicked, mamma?” 

** Yes, generally speaking. A child, however, not 
born with a bad heart may become depraved, and yet 
receive an excellent education.” 

“ Which way, mamma?” 

“ If he is not docile, if he is not sincere, the most 
enlightened and vigilant parents cannot preserve him 
from a crowd of errors to which he will iusensibly be¬ 
come habituated.—Do yon remember poor Brunet, 
the valet of your father?” 

" Yea, mamma, he died two years ago.” 

“ The wound in his leg was not mortal; it was 
dressed by the best surgeon in l'aris; lie had a nnrse 
who never left him night or day ; and when it was per¬ 
ceived he pulled the dressings off from his leg, 1 gave 
him an additional nurse, and even had hia hands tied 
during the nigiit: but ail the precautions were fruit¬ 
less ; he rubbed his legs against eacli other, and tore 
away with his foot, what should have cured the wound. 
At last, a mortification came on, and neither the skill 
of the surgeon, the vigilance of his nurses, nor even the 
goodness of his constitution, could save bis life.—This 
poor creature is a perfect image of aij untrrtCfc'ble aud 
disobedient child. What can the assiduities of a pa¬ 
rent do with one who does not understand their value; 
who does not feel that nothing is forbidden him which 
would not render him vicious, consequently odious and 
unhappy; nor any thing required of him that would 
UUPfontribute to his felicity ?” 
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“ Bat rarely, mamma, a child mast be an idiot not 
to understand that whenever we are disobedient it is 
only through wildness, forgetfulness, or want of thought; 
and, as soon as we know it, we are very angry with 
ourselves.’** 

“ That is not sufficient; you should own your faults, 
and tell me of them, like as you would consult a phy¬ 
sician when yon have been guilty of some imprudence 
that may endanger your health. 1 am well convinced 
that an antipathy to physic often makes people neglect 
to take advice; but this is precisely the imbecility, the 
idiotism, of which Crcsar has just spoken. Stupidity 
alone would rather be ill than cured: nay, even whin 
the cure would be as gentle as salutary. 

“ And are yon not certain, my children, that, when 
yon confess a fault of which 1 was ignorant, your can¬ 
dour must naturally excite my indulgence, and at 
the same time redouble my affection) For which rea¬ 
son, you know, if it be not a very serious crime, you 
are always forgiven, as a reward for having confess'd 
it; and, if it be, the penance you undergo is much 
more gentle than it would have been, had I myself 
made the discovery; it is therefore every way your 
interest to be entirely open and sincere. 

“ Besides, you should recollect that, though you may 
hide your faults for a while, it is impossible you should 
do so always; for as we yesterday said of the teles, 
cope, time discove.s all things: and will it not be 
much more advantageous to you that I should learn 
those things from your friendship which accident and 
my own vigilance must at last bring to light? Again, 
when 1 am told your errors, it immediately gives me 
an opportunity or Instructing yon, of enlightening and 
enlarging your minds, and of shewing you the cons*, 
quences of them; and, as you are naturally good, you 
then become meurfr fearful of falling Into them again; 
whereas, if I do not hear of them till they have been 
some time committed, T find habits already formed and 
rooted in you,, which can only be erased by penance 
and punishment. 

“ Thn», for example, I always recommended order 
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an* 1 economy, and yet, Caroline and Pnlchetia, during 
the long illness of your gouvernante, you had got a 
hauit, of never putting any thing in its place; and 
your kandkerchiefs, gloves, and garters, were continu¬ 
ally lost. 1 came to the knowledge of it at last, but 
too late, for this habit was become a defect very dif¬ 
ficult to eradicate; had you told me at the beginning 
of your carelessness, the history of Eglantine alone 
would have been sufficient to render you active and pro¬ 
vident.” 

The truth of these reflexions was unanimou.'ly allow¬ 
ed, and the three children promised never in future to 
be guilty of the least fault, without immediately and 
sincerely confessing it to their mamma. 

" 1 must remind you, madam,” said die abbe, “ if 
you have any other anecdote to relate, it is time you 
should begin, for it is almost half past nine o’clock.” 

“ What I have to say,” replied the baroness, “ will 
not take us long. I have just recollected that the bat¬ 
tle of Leucofoe was remarkable by a circumstance 
perhaps unique in its kind; there were three kings at 
it, all in person, commanding their armies; the eldest 
of whom was twelve, the second ten, and the youngest 
only nine years of age.”* 

“ 1 will also cite you,” said Madame de Clemire, " a 
trait fram the history of France. The unfortunate 
Charles VI., whom a cruel dkease h’,d deprived of 
reason, wonld, had it not been for mat. misfortune; 
have proved a g«>od king. His father, Charles V.,took 
a particular pleasure in forming his heart, and discover¬ 
ing his yonihful sensations. 

One day, hav.^/g desired him to come into his ca¬ 
binet, he gave him permission to take whatever jewel 
he pleased out of his treasury. The young prince, ne¬ 
glecting every thing rich and precious, stopped, like 
fAchilies, at a sword that was hanging in a corner of 
tiie room. Another time the king presented him a 

• Clothaire, Th^odebert, and Theodorie; the two 
latter were brothers.—llistoirc de Charlemagne, by 
$L pjdllard. 
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golden crown with one hand, and a helmet with the 
other. The prince chose the helmet, and said to his 
father, may yon preserve your crown for ever. These 
trifling incidents were indications of a good heart, and 
gave great pleasure to this wise monarch, who was a 
tender father and a virtuous politician.* 

* Histoire de la Querelle de Philippe de Valois et 
d*£douard III., by M. Gaiilard, Tome ii. Charles VI. 
was only twelve years old when he came to the throne. 
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